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PR E F A C E. 


Tur preſent alarming diſturbances in North A- 
merica exciting the attention of the natives of Bri- 
tain, render any apology for the appearance of the 
following pages entirely unneceſſary; the deſign of 
which is to give a faithful deſcription of the different 
countries known by the names of North-America 
and the Weſt-Indies, their ſituation, trade, extent, 
boundaries, and number of inhabitants; the impor- 
tance of which renders them ſo intereſting, both 
in the ſyſtem of commerce and of politics, as to 
make a particular deſcription as neceſſary as it is 
uſeful. The various changes that have occurred in 
the face of affairs in this part of the world, have 
rendered all former accounts of it uſeleſs and con- 
tradictory to the preſent ſtate : a new deſcription 
was therefore highly neceſſary; and there being no 
work extant which gives a conciſe and genuine ac- 
count of this part of the globe, as it now exiſts, 
prompted the prefent Editor to attempt this perfor- 
mance, in compiling which all authentic accounts 
lain before the public with any authority, any ways 
relating to this ſubject, have been conſulted, and ex- 
racts made from a variety of original minutes and 


memoirs, 
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memoirs; on which dependance could be placed; a. 
mongſt which is the valuable Weſt - India Atlas, 
lately publiſhed by Meſſ. Sayer and Bennett, Fleet- 
ſtreet ; all which materials have been diſpoſed in 
as clear and conciſe a manner as the nature of the 
work Would "admit, or the extent of the materials 


allow : its moſt material occurrences have been re- 
marked, and every memorable event inſerted, which 


any way concerned the ſituation of the colonies, 


as. well as the principal rivers, mountains, towns, 
harbours, and their conditions, the nature of the 
climate and ſoil, its productions, trade, ſhipping, &c. 
But as many alterations are daily taking place, 
occaſioned by the preſent unhappy difference 
between Great - Britain and her Colonies, it is 
hoped, when theſe alterations are not taken notice 
of in this work, it will be over-looked, ſuch events 
having happened either fince that part was printed 
off, or before any account of them arrived in Eng- 


land, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
| Brrone the invention of the mariner's compaſs there 
bas no probability of any great improvements in navigation, 
or of the diſcovery of any land remote from the continent 
of Europe, But the amazing progreſs made in the diffe- 
rent branches of literature, aud arts, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, enabled ſeveral ingenious men to make many valua« 
ble diſcoveries, and proved a fortunate zra to ſociety 
nor were they long without their proper effects. Indeed, 
from the invention of printing, 1441, may be dated the pe- 
riod from whence learning had ats greateſt encouragement, _ 
Soon after this, diſcoveries in navigation began at the Cana 
Nes, and a few years after at the Cape de Verd Nandi. Theſe 
ſucceſſes animated both the men ot genius, and the ener- 
prizing ſeamen, to carry their ſpeculations into actual 
practice; and being furaiſhed with ſuch an inſtrument, 
hey boldly ventured to fail on the pathleſs ocean, and 
made excurſions from the European coaſts; in hopes of 
diſcovering new countries. Various, expeditious were un- 
dertaken, ſeveral of which proved abortive, but even 
theſe furniſhed; obſervations of the greateſt importance to 
| future navigators; as it is generally allowed, that ane of 
theſe voyages furniſhed Columbus with the firſt idea of 
moſe extenfve diſcoyeries he afterwards accompliſhed. - A 
_ potion at that time prevailed, that a great part of the ter- 
reſtrial globe was undiſcovered, which opinion was ſup» 
ported by the writings of the antients 3 and this engaged 
the attention of ſeveral Princes, and increaſed the dehire.of 
diſcoveries, © Tüll the end of the fifteenth century, the 
hole known terreſtrial world extended no, farther than 
Europe, Afia, and Africa. But, however ſtrongly the 
notion. prevailed, that there was land to the weſtward of 
Europe, none undertook to probe the truth of it till Chriſ- 
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topher Columbus appeared, who being perſuaded chat 
ere was another 2 the welt, or at lcall that 
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ke bende ach the gakerp.ſhore f the dndies:byeering | 
1githe-yElipard, appligy che flere af s (of which: 
dn he was; a; — — de olt, aſbanoe 
to carry his, ſcheme into e ecution, bay, bee mis fortune 
to, ſee, his propoſal xczecteg, and bim{cIf-xidieuled;. Vexed 
at the diſappointment he Et with. from his country men, 
he reſplved to get his projgct lain be fore ſomenmore 
creduldus ate, not doubting. but the any onfiderable 
advantages, ariling from it would. induce. ſeme foteign 
Prince to liſten to his propoſals. Confident. of the — 1 
of his; project, and conſcious of - the ſuperiority of his 
knowledge, he retixed from his native countty in duguſt, 
and applied to the court of France, where he 1ingaſn 
found; bimſelf diſappointed ; but being of acperſevering 
diſpoßtion, he was not thus to be pech to drop bis 
favourite plan, therefore. offered his ſervice, to the King 
of Portugal, in whoſe dominions he reſided ſome years 
but here he found every mortifying objection throwu in 
bis way, wichout a dire@ refuſal, and every method uſed 
to provoke him to diſcover all he knew, [that they might 
deprive. him of the honour and advantage arifing' from the 
diſcovery. Fired with ſuch ungenergus behaviour, he 
ſent his brother Bartholumew to England, with. propoſals 
of the ſame kind, to King Menry VII. Who choſe; rather 
to be a careful manager of a Wagen! than hazard any: 
thing in a, chimerical ſcheme, and therefore; gave a «cool 
reception to Bartholomew. Notwichſtanding theſe: mor- 
tifying diſcouragements, which. would have l ee 
the hems of many other perſons; Columbus, Wo Was 
Mill fully perſuaded of the ſucceſs of his deſign, applied 
to the Court of Spain; where, after a. delay of ſeveral 
years, and repeated, diſappointments, his plan was at 
eng A by.Queep Iſabella, who pledged her 
Jewels, to rait ſe PREY IR>! carry it jiato execution, being 
4 he, Year, that, she Moors were expelled Spain; ſo:{\that: | 
of the me oft; memorable events that ever happentt | 
ih 6 Spaniſh, mpareh} Mas ig the fame years 14s du N 
CMPS ag forantbed, with; three veſſel, and 120 
men, under the pildtage of Martin, Francis, ad Ditus BB 
Pinſon, three brothers, and failed, from Spain Avguſt)2, | 
149 2, ſoon after which they made the _iſlkad af Gomera, ; 
ogg gf the Ser ele Mbexe they xgtreſhed, and fer- 
Wafdgaſgiled weſtward, witbour any guide bot his ow 
£998Hyi118,1crofing) the, Axlangic his; grew. grew. dif- 
ante, aud wafiucus Wich, the length and | uncertainty 
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the oaſusl a bereue, Uf bfg al id Höatitig Weeds: 
e rhis-6xpedirion. was frſt obſerved" the dean hien of the 
e compaſh; With made great” impreſtbn on the piers? of 
d Columbus, WHO "were ruck wich tetror on finding that 
„ WH their! only guide had varied, and, they feared} pr them; 
e on whichfche crew infiſted on retüfniug, and with loud 
e and inſolent ſpecches threatened tö throw him overboard? 
n However, they ſoon after diſcovered land, "having bern 
33 days on 2 tedious voyage, during which” time they had 
F | 

is feen nothing} but the fea 0 ſky, This land Columbus 
„ ar firſt hoped to de a part of the Indies he was in queſt 
n of, but it proved a" cluſter of iſlands, ſince known by 


g tte name! of the Babama or Lucayo Tfles, which arg 


is about 50 leagues E. of the coaſt of Florida. That on 
g which they landed was Guanahani, or St. Salvador, no- 
5 called Cat-Hland. He gave it the name of St. Salvador, 
in to commemorate the ſaving the ſhips crews, but it 1s fot 
> MF remarkable for any thing but this event. He took poſ- 
kt: | ſeſſions of this iſland with great ceremony, by erecting a 


ze croſs on the! ſhore 3 great multitudes of the native laha- 
ie © bitints looking on unconcerned at the time, 
us ltere the Spaniards remamed but a ſhort time, me ex- 


er' treme poverty of the inhabitants convincing them that 
this was not the Indies they fought for. Sailing from 

J hence: ſouthward, after ſome ifhcalty, the diſcovered Hiſ- 
paaiola, inhabited by a humane and holpitable people, 
and, what crowned the whole, abounding in gold, which 
induced him to make this illand ihe Sfficipal objedt of 
dis deſign, and where le platted a colony before he pro- 
ceeded further in his diicoveries. From hence, having 
collected a large quantity of gold, and a number of cu- 
W riolities, in order to enhance the ment of bis ſuccefs, 
: Wand building a fort for the deſence of zo men he left 

Jon the ifland; he ſet ſail fer his return to Spain; aud 
diſcovered the Caribbees, having before” landed upon 
Coba, and gained aflight knowledge of ſome other iflands 
20 which lie Falereg⸗ in ſueh numbefs in that Freut ſea 

which divides North aud Sour America. | * 
Oa his arrival in Europe, from whence be had been 
K abſent” nx months, he was driven by diſtreſs of westher 


inro the 'Tagus; which: induced bim to vilit Liſbon, where, 


by convincinig that court of their error in rejecting his 

propoſals, which were crowned with ſucteſs, he rium phed 

over his enemies ; which dw excited their envy, 'as they 
b z 
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. Becht e Fr ca ſeme tie, by 8575 
die; towar arts, th e eat, had afſed' rhe Cape 6 
. and. difcortred "the Fah dies, "The: Fall 
18 ot Portugal and Spain 'Newed itſelf 

u time only by the emulation each ot theit navigators 

bad to wake different diſcoveries, and enrich their 'coun- 

tries with the ſpoil of other regions before unknown, 


Ferdinand. and Iſabella, of Caſtile and  Arragon, at this 


time provided themſelves with the Pope's bull, to ſectire. to 
Gelees all the new iſlands and Sm which . ere, 
or might be, diſcovered by their navigators, under con- 
dition that the Goſpel ſhould be preached theſe by ood 
un. How far they complied with this condition may be 
judged. by the crucliies practiſcd on the natives to diſcover 
their riches; and of all the prieſis who have gone from 
Europe to theſe unhappy countries, Bartholomew de las 
Calas, who firſt Footed the introduRtion of flaves from 
Atrica,, 1 is the only one of whom hiſtory has not travf- 
minted. the. name and actions with execration, The Pope, 
by an, frevocable decree, diſtributed the new-diſcovered 
countries; ; but as they were continually encreafing, it was 
too troubleſome, as well as expenſive, to be ſo frequent! 

applying to Rome : therefore the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
agreed to divide che globe by an imaginary line reach- 
— from pole to pole, which the Pope. confirmed, and 


| placed? This famous ine of zarkation in the Atlantic, about 


100 leagues. to the weſt of the Azores, which a few Years 
after, ;by.an 9 reement Gabe Caſtile and Portugal, was 
RN 7707 ea goes” be ond this; by which all tbe dif- 
oy le 1 55 E, S co be made to the eaſt of "this 
70 en Gi jan, 810 73 Yelbop 10 the Portugueſe, and 
tha on the weſt to the Caltitians. 8 
7 honours M Columbus received were far from: 
ying him, LO voyn e en gaged his whole atten- 
Zh and th the ee of his f Wart pg removed every im- 
e plied WR” 17 fail of ang with every 
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and, every, ane of h 555 fo he d FA 
This was a morafying fr TW O's pe It ald ah 
vent. bim from KPH more > effetua! ec „He le. 
ed on a more alvantageous fituation on the. N. E. p "prof 
the ifland, where he erected. a Nong ' fortificarjon, 
built a town, naming it Itabella, where he ſettled' 9355 
lony z before which time there were neither härſes, n 
ſheep} or ſwine, in all Ameética, or the Welt: ladies, (3 

was afterw ds called) ; and it is not unworthy of 1755 
that eight wine, and a ſmall ſtock of black DAY. Lirficl 
thither by Columbus, was the whole ſtock which ſupplied. 
a country Wie. + at preſent ſo pleotifully abounds wih 
Hema. .., 

But while be was exerting his utmoſt abilities t6 ches 
this wealthy and extenſive iſland, and eſtabliſh the foun= 
dation of the Spaniſh, monarchy in America, his enemies 
at home tried every method to deſtroy his eredit with the 

Spanich Monarch ; and bad fo far ſucceeded as to order 
his teturn to juſtity himſelf. As ſoon as he appeared in 
Spain, having brought with bim teſtimonials of his flde- 
lity, all their accuſations and prejudices againſt him diſap- 
peared ; _ notwithſlanding which he bad the morrnification 
of experiencing numberleſs delays and impediments, before 
he, was able again to fail, though on a diſcovery of the 


laſt. importance to the Spaniſh nation. Having procured, , 


with difficulty, the denen forces, he Tet fail on his third 


voyage, when the firſt land he adde was the ifland of 
Trinidada, on the coaſt of Terra Firma ; - and afterwards ' 
he proceeded to the continent, where be procured from - 


the inhabitants gold and ae in tolerable quantities, in 
accompliſhing which he ha 


at Hiſpaniola, he faund the colony! divide A into! arties, 
that had proceeded to del Perate . gxiremities 10 
other; AN by his prudent, "manay ement he pred 
without deaf charged with ſe Kretz z 155 this "is f Mics 
in Spain con 

had . deſign of courting the friendff 1p,0f the Indians, and 


di ſaffected people, a and thereby e an öde engerer 


for himfel, to the prejudice e ich ro - 
cured. an. order for, h is 0 Mid d And 0 wh 

Bis. effects. He, „ 9 TINY þ is jo Er, W 821 denke aded 
with irons, into Spain, where t Were e ok! with 
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encountered. great fatigue add 
eithcultes ; aud to increaſe Bis. g e yo bi Arrival 
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15 he began ih MI, hen he 
t 80 [his 2 id gare where, hs hoped i have 
found into 118 South-Sea, hut / was diſgppainted, 


0 ee at, the, continent Was, of much greater 
1058 than, t the.1 apds, ag it abounded in geld, aud the in- 
a 
This, voyage, however, was the moſt unfortunate of any 
he bad ever experienced. He had ſuffered conſiderably in 
{s&veral hurricanes, and was ill treated by the Governor of, 
Hiſj Paniola ; 3 and returning to Spain; ſound his patroneſs, 
the deen, dead; and the Pew of a diſſembling diſpo - 
ſitign, uſed every frivolous. pretence to delay the reward of 
his "Labours,. till death put a period to the Admiral's toils 
and vexations; who, to perpetvate his ill-treatment, gave 
orders, betore: his E to have the irons he had worn 
put into his coffin. Thus ended this great man, the diſ- 

coverer of the New World. 
"The ſucceſſes. of Columbus proved his projet not ſolely 5 
A. chimera, - the fame of which extended, over Europe; 
and among others excited the attention and, avaricious 
diſpoſition of Henry VII. of England, who, when it 
wes firſt propoſed to, him by Columbus's brother, declined 
embarking in an uncertainty, but in 1496 began to turn 
his thoughts how to convert it to bis certain advantage; 
yet not being willing to be too enterprizing, he granted a 
patent to Jobn Cabot, a Venetian, 
Sebaſlion, and Sancho, wherein he empowered them, with: 
only five ſmall veſſels under, Engliſh colours, to diſcover 
and take poſſeſſion of any countries which before that 
period had not been diſcovered by other nations, let their 


19 himſelf, a ffch of all advantages that ſhauld ariſe from 
ſuch are 519 and. in conſequence of this the whole 
eaſlern coalt, N North America, from Newfoundland to 
Fan, Was . 17 alſer diſcoyered, and me 8 of 

the name anacch ; and, for a conſidera - 
bie une 6 Da dere the ifland, which ſill goes 
under e e e was called, Newfoundland. It is from 
the 1 es of the Cabots that Great- Britain derives 
5 81150 07 5 America... ..( {to 


14 
87 51 9 Ae ile do the W 8ſt. Indies, and viſited 


the Conti ot mWerica, exploripg: the coalls, of Faria, 
2 le to abe Gulf of Mexico; 3 though we 


ants, more civilized than, any he bad {een before. 


and his ſoas Lewis, 


ſituations, be E. N or W. at the ſame time be reſerved. 


rIC ee a Florentine, under a 
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do not find he ws # 4ny-tiew'd eric, ut being, a fan 
of addieſs,* ax well! 4 ee Xs, at anf excellent 
geggrapber;! He afrogated' 0 Hh 12 17 Mit: overy. = 
the conigent of 'Amverici,canll e5lled it” iy Bis FUL 
though that hotiour Was vadoubredl, p che a'Co TOY A 
Peter Alvarez Capfalis, admiral of a Aber” 518 0: 55 
Emanutl, King of Portugal, feeriug for the 4 
in the year 1500," was by A Kori driven” on the al or 
Brasil, which he firſt” diſcovered, 'and which, \b 5 lige 
proved of ſuch infinite benefit! to that cron, "I lence, 15 
ſeems to follow, that, if Columbus had not gone expreß efs 
in ſearch of the New World eight 57 5 before, ir 9 
have been diſcovered, by ebene; b y this Porruguete A 4. 
miral. But Braſil was foon after more fully diſcoye 101 by 
Americus Veſpucius, who had quitted the ſervice of Spain 
in diſguſt, and entered into that of Portugal, The eaſtern” 
ſide of the continent having been diſcovered," it was not. 
long before the Spaniards made their way to the wellern 
ſide, carrying devaſtation with them, and leaving an ex- 
tenſive tract deluged with the blood of millions of the in- 


nocent natives, which began the conqueſt, of Mexico. un- 


der Fernando Cortez. 

It is eaſy to conceive the abſurdity of the 1 imaginary, 
line of marcation of the Pope, whoſe | ignorance, and that 
of his geographers, had ſaid nothing of an oppolſite mare 
cation, which ought naturally to have been 180 degrees” 
diſtant from the Primer: It follows, that either nation, 
night comprehend the whole earth in his, moiety . aud. 
that this curious ſpecies of property only depen ed on, 
the courſe which eich followed. 

This conſideration induced” Magalhaens, or Magellan, 
a diſcontented Portugueſe, to form a detign of taking 
away the Eaſt- India iſlands from that nation; Which he 
did, by going there on the weſtern courſe, in the name, 
and under the authority of the Span ifm flag, when he alſo, 
diſcoveied''the South- Sta; but the Pe os tine of divifion 
not being infringed upon, it ocexfioned n rupture beider. 
the two nations. 5 ee $ 


As nothing was then l 4 but the Indies, 'pewly; 


di'covered' by the Portugueſe, all the new countries! 2.10 the. 


new as well as in the old hemif phere," received the name 
of Indies. From hence came che original divifion and de- 
nomination of the Great- Indies, Old- Indies, Or Ext Ae 8. 
tor the true and antient Talia ; and, of Lie Indies, 
Neu- Indies, or Welt-ladies,' for America. The" names of 
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would be- betten to Adept, Than to deve this ſpate” qulte 
daonyrhows3) Ib ſpveadenfrom bt owe, and aue otean 
break-in ditrovgh-a>great umb FT of {nets Detbecefl 5 
Guribbee-dilkzndsb fte uatets; . übe! ſaid only t 
ſhde-albag the cba ſteof N Fin beat upbnbthe Noſe 
quito ſhore, and that of Coſta Rica, _ are direct; 
oppoſet to its 6Rion; wirkt great violent: cheſe coaſts, of 
vence,-arevoverflowed, ahd cut into great lagen 
aud likes Elie ravages of the waters ate equally y fen Abe 
im the feapmwhichis fulliof ſhonls and fands. Phe openin 
of, this /badn;r between Cape Gracias a Dios 400 Juthaden?! 


15-quite filled with ſand banks, loaded with rocks any little 


iflaods: The environs of the Cape, eſpecially about 25 
leagues off, the nothing but overflown rocks,” the terrible 
number of which often deceive the efforts of des mariner 
who has got amongſt them. 


This is pretty nearly the puy feat KAulion of ihe Weſt- | 


Indian Sea. Phe diviſion of the iſlands which bound it 


on the. lide of che ocean appears more complicated; it is 


founded on their reſpective ſituations, or on the relations 


that the courſe of navigators has produced | We ſhall be“ 


in this diviſſon from the ſouth. 
5 the 11th-degree to the 18th, of north unte 


is a eroeked chain, lying bearly N. and N. N. W. of 
ſmall Hands, of which the lar gen is hardly 18 leagues” 


long. Theſe tbe firſt aifevVerens called the 442/45; or 


Forward-Iſlands, becauſe they really form à barrier ad- 


vanced towards the ocean. The Spaniſh. navigators, Who 


traverſed through the hitle channels that ſeparate them, 
to piſs into the inner part of the Weſt Indian Sea, diſtin- 


guiſnec them by the general name of Windward- Iſlands, 


and at the ſame time called thoſe the Leeward- lands” 
which lay from eaſt to weſt along the coaſt of Terra. Firma, ' 
from 4 moſt ſouchernipafiage 10 Cape 'Chichibacoa, or 
Coquibacoay if; we adopt the vieious appellation: of ſailors.” 
The winds, which almoſt always blow eaſterly, ſnew na- 
turally this diſtinction beteten the iſtands which lie more 
to the pak, and thoſe Which are more diſtant. The 


Antilles, or Windwarde Iilands, are ſtill called Canbbee- 


Iſles, from the name of the firſt inhabitants, exterminated 
a long time lince by the chtiſtians of Europe; the unfor- 
tunate remains of whom, mixed with ſome negroes, whoſe 
ance ſtots Were: freed by tbem and ſaved from ſhipwreck, 
haye lately fallen under the poke in che liland uf St. Vinz 
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At, than Schl; degree, the; curvature of che Caribbean 
cbaiyg; ends This roumding comprebends ſeveral: mull 
Asch, which che KEngliſn enlllthe Lgewald Caribbses At 
chis ending be line bends all. at one, and-ſtretehes St 
b; the E. eee This leugtkeniag affords us ſeveral 
diviſians. Gies, „801 1904, 10 1807, bas . 1 O1 


a | I he.ifands _ the eaſt, which are the okcenbilindis 
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of. this. ſea, have heen called, io dheir whole extent, dhe 4 
Z Leeward- Hands, - far the ſame reaſon: as thoſe whith. we | 
' EK juk; meatiaved on the coaſt of Terra-Fitma, and by fome ' 
Z the Greater e to Adingrid chem from this Antilles 
properly; ſo called. 1 
Before theſe great iſlande, there — out a ſobond 
chain of ſmall iſlands, long and narrow, placed in ſaud- 
banks, ſome of which are of a prodigious ae. This is 
the extenſion of the line to the N. W. to which they have 
„the general name of Babhama- Iſlands, or Lucayos. 
3 The ſubdiviſions. of theſe different archipelagos ariſe 


* — — _————_——— 


ed . from the particular groups of iſlands in this long ſeries; 
s ſa the name of Virg — 5s diſtinguiſhes that —— 'of 
„ ijillands and rocks which fill up that part of the ſea between 
| * the Leeward Caribbees and — Rico: and the names of | 
„ 2 ilapds of, Espiritu Santo, of Cayques, of 'Turkiſh-Iflex, | 


„E Ke. base hee, given to ſeveral parcels of rocks and: ſands 
es KM which; divide the Lucayos.: 
This general view — the Weft: India Idands noturolly 


-2 q leads us to:fome reflactions on their formation. 

io One cannet help regarding them as lands which have 
W eſcaped the irruption of water; and, Which ever way 

n⸗ we sconfgider them, we ſee nothing bur che rewains ef an | 
s, immenſe ſhipwreck. The Caribbees: pray a: appear to l 
ds be only the ſummits of mountains, the lower chain of | 
a,” Which, ati preſent under water, is diftinguiſhable/ an the 


1 | channels of different breadths, Which ſeparate theſe iflands: 4 


wo ſome af them are 6 leagues broad, others 10 or 1557 bat i 
a- in all ofhtbem we od a botiors© at 100, 120% or 1 50 | 
we fathoms. There is between Grenada and: St. Vincent a 1 
he - 8 2A little archi pelago of: 16 leagues broad, k nuun unde the = 


ee- name of the Gtenadilles, or Grenadines,” where zin ſome 4 
places there is only 0 fathom. To this we may add, that, | 
or- "= 4ll the Antilles, the prineipal mountains, Whieh lie in 
the ſame Sree as the chain of2iflandsy are all yolcanos;' 
ck either now burning or extinguiſhed z'andowe: find through 
n out, the matks of a ſubtexraneous rep ih tu nr 
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joined its efforts to that of the ocean in the general 
irruption. 

'Thoiagh philoſopbers try in vain to find out what was 
© the firſt cauſe of this irruption, or what was that of the 
particular inundations which have drowned whole coun- 
tries, and left others uncovered ; or thoſe exceeding great 
' accidents, which have overturned a part of the earth's ſur- 
face, and totally changed its face; it is certain that theſe 
grand changes in nature are atteſted by the moſt authentic 
monuments. The knowledge and proofs of them are al- 
molt coeval with the greateſt antiquity, and tradition has 
preſerved them among the moſt uncivilized and muſt 
diſtant nations. The principle of theſe alterations is to be 
found in the waters which ſurround the globe, and which 
act in all directions on its ſurface. Europe has not ſuffered 
leſs: changes than the part of America we are now con- 
ſidering : and the ancients, who lived nearer to the times 
when tbeſe ſtrokes happened, were as well convinced of it 
as the naturaliſts of our own times. It was not enough, 
(ſays Pliny, B. 6, ch. 1.) for the ocean to ſurround the 
earth, and continvally wear away the ſhores, it was not 
ſufficient for it, by opening a paſſage between Calpe and 
Aby la, to bave abſorbed a ſpace as great as it already took 
up, not contented with having ſwallowed up the lands 
which filled up the Propontis and ' Helleſpont, it has, 
beſides, ' deſtroyed a whole country beyond the Bof; phorus, 
ſo that it has at laſt joined itſelf to the Paludes — 
which have only been formed at the expence of the re- 
gions they have overflown.” 

Tbeſe particular delvges, in conjunction with great 
earthquakes, and eruptions cauſed by the volcanos and 
ſulphureous earths, are ſufficient to account for all the 
revolutions, both ſudden and progreſſive, which change the 
ſurface of our globe. The continual agitation ot one 
element againſt another, of the earth which ſwallows up 
a part of the ocean in its interior cavities, of the ſea which 
tears off and carries away great portions of the land in its 
abyſſes, is the great cauſe of theſe inevitable chavges, To 
this we may add, the motion of the ſea from eaſt to weſt, 


2 motion impreſſed on it by that which carries the whole | 


lobe from welt to eaſt : this motion is much greater at the 
r where the globe, being more raiſed, moves in a 
larger circle. Thus it is that the ſea ſeems: to break all 
the dykes that the land oppoſes to it, and that it opens 
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itſelf a nacher. of paſſages, i in places hexe 585 tops of. 

möbftafds which by their great © height eſcape in A +} 
} flowed, com ole at preſent the. Caribe fande. Al the 
paffs « of the iſlands. which axe expoſed to, the, eaſt; that 

N * the N 'of the waters, are cut and ore away in 
their whole. Ne „the harbours and. places of:ſhelter are 
on the 7757 fide, which is generally diſtinguiſhed by the. 
name Baſp - Forres while, the caſtern coaſt is called 
Cabes- I. Terre. — 

Ih the Tae n manner Nature has þ 251240 the —_— ＋ . 
Iſlanids, which we have compriſed. under the general name 
of Luca vos- Illes. Theſe _ much. more flat than the 
Catibbees: may be conſidered as the ſurfaces, not immerged, 
of ſeveral large ſand- banks. We may eaſily conceive, that, 
the lands, of which they made a part, being upon the 
whole more elevated than thoſe from which the Caribbees 
baue been detached, the water ought not to have cut them 
ia fo preciſe a manner, and has oycrflown them with a 
ſdeſs Wie | a 

We might canfirm theſe remarks, and ſeveral others, as 

well by the phyſical appearances, the diſpoſition of the 
ſtreams of water, &c, as by the natural productions, which - 
would all tend to prove that the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies 
have been torn from the continent; but we think that 
theſe new proofs would be unneceſſary in ſo general an ac- 
count as, this: beſides, the bounds: we ſet outſelves will 
only ſuffer us to give a ſuceinct relation of each of the ob- 
jects, We ſhall now go to conſider the climate, productions, | 
and commerce; which offer us ſo large and. fruuful a field, 
that we are leſs embarreſſed in the choice, than in the 

manner of compriſing, in a, ſhort, as well as intereſting . 
| manner, the objects which preſent; themſelves on all ſides. 

There are, Wn two ſeaſons, in the Weſt-India Ilands; 
the dry, and the rainy, . By their ſituation between che 
Equator and Tropic of Cancer they Aran ſubject ſome 
diffeiences.” which ariſe from th, poſition — qualities of 


the fl. 75 be heat is n 1 ingreaſes from ſun- 


riſe to an hour after noon, enen hei dun, des 
ſcends. The thermometer riſes, ab 44 —— ſometimes 


even to 47D. above the freezin point. Nothing is more 
rare than temperate. weather; SSH PCR iche the K 
is tovered with clouds for an hour or Wo, butschere are 
never four days in the, year in, which, they, not . | 


ſun.” 
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and yet all the winds are not cooling: it is only the 
eaſterly winds which moderate the heat; thoſe frum the 
ſouth or weſt afford little relief, but they are more rare, 
and leſs regular, than the eaſterly. This eaſterly wind 1s 
not perceived in the Iſlands before nine or ten in the 
morning; it freſhens as the ſun riſes above the horizon, 
and diminiſhes as the ſun deſcends, and falls calm about 
the evening: but it is only along the coaſts, and not in 


the open ſea, that this wind conſtantly moderates the 
exceſſive heat of the climate. 


The rains likewiſe contribute to cool the air of the 


Weſt Indies. In general, theſe rains are ſo common, and * 


ſq plentiful, eſpecially during the winter, which laſts from 
the middle of July to the middle of October, that, ac- 
cording to the beſt obſervations, they yield as much water 
in one week, as falls in our climate in a year. Theſe 
rains, ſo ſalutary againſt the heat, are, at the ſame time, 
accompanied with all the diſagreeable and bad effects of 
an exceſſive dampneſs : the fruits rot, iron ruſts from 
morning to night, meat cannot be kept freſh longer than 
24 hows, and it requires continual attention and pre- 
cautions to preſerve ſeeds until the ſeaſon comes to ſow 
them in the ground. 

To theſe inconveniences of periodical rains ſucceed thoſe 
of hurricanes and earthquakes. A hurricane is moſt com- 
monly accompanied with rain, lightning, thunder, and 
earthquakes, and always with the moſt tercible and de- 
ſtrudtive circumſtances that the winds can produce. It 
tears up the largeſt trees by the roots, throws down the 
moſt ſolid buildings, and deſtroys the plantations ; you 
would fancy it was the laſt convultions of Nature, juſt 
ready to expire. As none of the hurricanes come from 
the eaſt, that is, from the great ſea, to which the Caribbee 
Iſlands are expoſed, one is tempted to think that they are 
all formed on the continent of America, by the impetuous 
concourſe of oppolite- winds. The earthquakes are not 
quite ſo frequent as the hurricanes, but are ſometimes 
more terrible and deſtructive. 

The climate of the Continent of the Weſt Indies, that 
is, of thoſe parts which lie near the ſea, and which are 
compriſed between the ſhore and the chain of mountains 
nearly parallel to it, throughout the greater part of this 
country, nearly reſerables that of the Iſlands; and, in 
general, there are only diſtinguiſhed two ſeaſons, the wet 
and dry, The rains cauſe periodical inundations, by the 
overflowing of the rivers ; and the offenſiveneſs of the ex- 
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cefſive moi ſture produced by them, is yet more augmented 
ty the deſtructive exhalations which they ſpread in the 
air; the corruptions of vegetables, auimals, and of dead 
fiſhes, which the floods bring with them, the ſtagnant 
water collected in the low grounds, and in certain plains 
of a prodigious extent, as in thoſe near the banks of the 
Oronoco, {till add to theſe inconveniences, The great 
rivers fituated beyond the Tropic have alſo their regular 
inundations ; but theſe ariſe from the melting of the ſnow 
in the diſtant mountains from whence they take their 
ſources. 

The regular winds likewiſe cool the lands within the 
Tropics, as they do the Iſlands. On the coaſt of the 


Caribbean ſea, the wind is generally between the north 


and eaſt, The weſterly wiad, which upon the other coaſts 
is perceivable almoſt all the year, is predominant here 
only ia the months of December and January. In ge- 
neral, the winds are more regular upon the coaſts which 
look to the ſouth, than upon thoſe whoſe aſpect is dif- 
terent ; and every where they are ſubject to particularities, 
which ariſe from the jettings out and in of the ſhore, 
more or leſs conſiderable, and which, render them more 
or leſs regular, and more or leſs ſenſible. | 
The hurricanes are never felt in that part of the Con- 
tinent oppoſite to the ſea of the Weſt Indies, and earth - 
quakes are very rare there; but they often ſuffer from 
whirlwinds, called toruadas: theſe are ſudden, dangerous, 
and impetuous ſqualls, which are commonly againſt the re- 
galar wind, and whoſe duration is very ſhort ; they like- 
wiſe have ſome periodical ſtorms, produced by the north- 


_ erly winds, eſpecially in the months of December and 


January, All the ſides of the mountains oppoſed to this 
lea do not afford one volcano ; indeed, we ſee ſome peaks 
of hills, which look like decayed ones: it is towards the 
South Sea that all theſe burning mountains are collected 
together; and in this part it is, where earthquakes ſome- 
times happen, and overturn the whole ſurface of the coun- 
try, as 1n 1773, when the city of Guatimala, and many 
thouſand inhabitants, were ſwallowed up. 

A perſon of a humane diſpoſition, who conſiders the 
climate in general of the Weſt Indies, both on the Con- 
tinent and in the Iſlands, cannot help deploring the inſatia- 
ble deſire of wealth that cariies ſuch erouds to theſe coun= 
tries. This climate, at all times dangerous to a European, 
deadly during fix months of the year, infectious to ſtran- 
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gers accuſtomed to a temperate air, to a convenient way of 


living, and to a wholeſome nouriſhment, becomes ſoon 


their grave. The moſt moderate computations make the 
loſs of the Engliſh who go to the Welt Indies, amount 


to four tenths; that of the French to three tenths. It 
is very remarkable, that, on the Continent, which is 


much more unwholeſome than the Iſlands, the Spaniards 


do not loſe more than one tenth. This effect of their 


conſtitution, or temperance, gives them a manifeſt ad- 


vantage over the two other nations; and it ſeems as if 


Nature had deſtined them to occupy the Weſt Indies, to 
enrich the induſtrious nations, who could not live there, 


with its productions. 


We ſhall place, conformable to the general ſenſe of 
mankind, gold and filver at the head of the productions. 
They do not, excepting the gold-mines of St. Domingo, 
properly belong. to 'the Weſt Indies, not even thoſe of 
Mexico. The filver-mines of this country are, indeed, 
found near the ſhores of the Weſt-Indian Sea, as well as 
in the inland parts; but the firſt are much poorer, and 


at preſent they do not work any which are not at a great 


diſtance from the ſea, for fear they might be expoſed to 
the invaſtun of foreigners.” The mines of Peru belong 
ſtill leſs to the Weſt Indies; but, as it is through their 
ſea that a part of their product is brought to Europe, we 
may comprehend them in this account. The moneyers 
of Mexico make annually twelve or thirteen millions of 
piaſtres, the ſixth part nearly of gold, the reſt of filver ; 
about half this comes over to Europe, a ſixth to the Eaſt 
Indies, a twelfth-to the Spaniſh iſlands : the reſt runs, by 


an inſenſible tranſpiration into foreign colonies, or circu- 


lates in the empire, It is commonly ſuppoſed, that the 


mines of Mexico employ about 40,000 Indians, under the 


direction of 4000 Spaniards. 

According to the moſt moderate computation, the Spaniſh 
mines have ſent into the metropolis, from 1492 to 1740, 
that is, in the ſpace of 248 years, more than nine millions 
of millions of piaſtres, the leaſt part of which has remained 
with the original maſters ; the other has been ſcattered 
over Europe, or carried into Afia, From the firſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1745, to the laſt of December, 1764, we are rot 
reduced to conjectures. During this period, Spain has 
received, in piaſtres, 27,027,896 of gold, and 126,798,258 
piaſtres 8 reals of ſilver; theſe two united forn® a mafs 
of 153,826,154 piaſtres and 8 reals, If we divide tht 
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t | ſum in eleven parts, we ſhall find that the common annual 
| returns have been 13,984,185 4 piaſtres. We ought to 
add to theſe riches thoſe which are not regiſtered, in order 
to avoid paying the duty, and which may amount to about 
? a fourth more, and we ſhall find that Spain receives annual- 
| ly from its colonies about 17 millions of piaſtres. We may 
| obſerve, that theſe mines might yield much more, and that 
ö they are inexhauſtible, ſince there are new ones continually 1 
1 forming. | 
| ; After gold and filver, cochineal is the moſt precious l 

| ; article of this part of America, 1f it is not the moſt lucra- 

| tive upon the whole. New Spain alone remains in poſſeſ- 
| ſion of this rich production, without which we could not 

die either purple or ſcarlet. Independently of what 1t 

furniſhes Aſia with, it ſends every year to Europe about 

2500 ſurrons, or bags, which are fold at Cadiz one with 

another, for $00 piaſtres each. It is a very conſiderable 

produce, which coſts no trouble to the Spaniards. They 

N likewiſe have the beſt indigo, the culture of which having 

a 
; 


been tried ſucceſſively in different places, ſeems fixed at 

Mexico, and St. Domingo, in the Weſt-Indies, as it is at 

Carolina, upon the continent, a little more advanced to- 
wards the North. In the Spanich poſſeſhons are likewiſe 
f found the beſt woods for dying, as blood-wood, fuſtie, and 
; what is called the wood of Campechy, or logwood.. I 
mall not mention ſeveral other productions of an iaterioc 
kind, both by their nature and their quantity; they ſhalE 
be ſpecified when we run over the particular poſſeſſions of 
the Spaniards, 

Cacao is another precious production, of which the Spa- 
niards carry on a great trade. They reckon that the au- 
nual crop of this fruit is more than 100,000 fanegues, of 
: 110 pounds each. Theſe come moſtly from the province 

of Caraccas ; the fanegue, which -there coſts ſeldom: more 
than 6 or 7 piaſtres in mercantike commodities, is ſold to 
the public at the fixed price of 38. Europe receives from 
50 to 60 thouſand of theſe tanegues ; the reſt are diſtri- 
buted in Mexico, Popayan, and the Canaries. | 

| Sugar is the article in the Weſt-Indies, after gold and 
| lilver, Which deſerves the moſt attention: its produce, and 

\ that of its extracts, known by the name of rum and mo- 
laſſes, is more important than that of coffee, cotton, indi- 
go, in a word, of all the others put together. It is almoſt 
peculiar to the iſlands; with that they procure every thing 
needful or agreeable to the inhabitants. As theſe iſlands 
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will be more or leſs ſpecified, we muſt reſerve, for thoſe 


articles, the enumerations of the richneſs of their produce, 
and now go on to the manner of carrying on the trade in 


the Weſtern Iſlands. 


Europe is continually enriched by carrying conſtantly to 
America not only all the goods which it produces, or ma- 


nufactures, but likewiſe thoſe that its ſhips fetch from 


Afia and Africa, The dire& commerce of its own com- 
modities, and many imported from the Eaſt-Indies, and 
whoſe value has doubled in Europe, 1s without doubt, very 
great ; and the only one which comes near it 1s that of the 
Negroes, which they purchaſe, together with other com- 
modities, on the coaſt of Africa, to ſell them again in the 
Weſt- Indies. This trade, to the diſgrace of the age, has 
ſo deeply taken root, it is become ſo neceflary to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs, and our wants have juſtified it in a 


manner fo abſolute, that it is now almoſt a ridiculous com- 
mon-place to cry out againſt the barbarity and cruelty of 


it. La Caſas, a prieſt, gave the firit idea to replace the 
converted Americans, who were ſmothered by thouſands in 
the mines, with blacks who were infidels. This diaboli- 
cal idea was but too much followed. The inhabitants of 
Africa ſold one another; all the Europeans bought them: 
but, as they had not all mines to work, thoſe who were 
obliged to make plantations began ro employ Negroe-ſlaves 
tor that work; and ſoon all the iſlands were cultivated by 
Airicans, badly fed, halt naked, beat, and uſed more un- 
mercifully than the moſt ſtubborn beafts of our country, 
Every year about 52,000 ſlaves are carried from Africa to 
the Weſt-Indies, The Danes carry away about 3000, the 


Dutch $000, the French 13,000, the Engliſn have all the 


reſt, which chey diſtribute in their colonies ; they ſell 
about 3zooo to the French, and near 4000 to the Spaniards, 
the only people having any poflethons in the Weſt-Indies 


who do not go to markets for ſlaves on the African coaſt. 


This trade of Negroes is carried on freely by all the 
merchants of theſe different nations, as well as the com- 
merce of Africa, or the mother country, with the reſpee- 
tive colonies; but, at the ſame time, the tntereſt of each 
nation has made them exclude all others the entrance of 
their colonies ; and it is only the molt preſſing neceſſity 
which has engaged the Engliſh and the French to except 
ſome places and ſome certain goods, This excluſion might 
ealily be kept up by thoſe nations which only.have the 
poſſeſſion of illands; but Spain, which has an immenſe 
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extent of country, of which it cannot ſupply all the inha- 
bitants, is put to much more expence and caution : hence 
the number of guarda coſtas continually cruiling on the 
American coaſts; and the contraband veſlels, (till more 
numerous, who, notwithſtanding their vigilance, continual- 
ly furaiſh the Spaniards with European commodities, which 
the deficient ſupply of their mother-couniry makes them 
ſtand in need of, 

All the trade between Spain and the Weſt-Indies is car- 
ried on in the royal and privileged fleets. 'The ſhips known 
under the name of galleons were alone employed for a 
long ſeries of years in this traffic: but, at preſent, the 
privileged fleets ſets out from Cadiz every two, three, or 
four. years, according to the demand or circumſtances. 
They are commonly compoſed of 15 or 20 merchant-ſhips, 
under convoy of two men of war, or more, it there is any 
apprehenſion of danger. Wines, brandy, and oil, form 
the moit bulky part of the cargo; the richeſt 1s com- 
poſed of gold and filver ſtuffs, galoons, cloth, linen, filks, 
lace, hats, jewels, diamonds, and ſpices. 

The fleet ſets off from Europe in the month of July, or, 
at the lateſt, in the beginning of Auguſt, to avoid the 
danger which the violent north winds in the open fea 
might produce, eſpecially near the ports, if it ſhould ſet 
off in another ſeaſon, The fleet juſt ſtops at Porto Rico 
to take in refreſhments, and gets to Vera- Cruz, from 
whence its cargo is carried to Xalappa, about a third of the 
diſtance between this port and the city of Mexico. The 
time of the fair which is held there, is limited by law to 
fix months; it is, however, ſometimes prolonged, at the 
requeſt of the merchants of the country, or of thoſe of 
Spain, The proportion of the metals and merchandize 
determines the gain or loſs in the exchanges ; if one of thoſe 
objects is more plentiful than the other, the ſeller or buyer 
are neceſſarily loſers. Formerly the royal treaſure was ſent 
from the capital to Vera-Cruz, to wait there for the fleet; 
but fince this key of the New World was pillaged in 1683, 
by the buccaniers, ſo famous in the hiſtory of the Weſt- 
Indies, it remains at Puebla de los Angeles, which is 43 
leagues off, till the arrival of the ſhips. 

When the bulineſs is finiſhed, they carry on board the 
gold, ſilver, cochineal, furs, vanilla, logwood, &c. The 
fleet then ſhapes its courſe towards the Havannah, where 
after having been joined by ſome regiſter-ſhips (the name 
given to merchant-ſhips, which, paying a certain ſum to 
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1 government, have the liberty of carrying goods to the 
= Spaniſh ſettlements), fittted out for the Bay of Honduras, 
3 and ſome other ports, it ſails to Cadiz, through the Gulf 
= of Florida. 

= - In the interval between one fleet and another, the court 
| of Spain fits out two men of war, which they call Azogues, 
to carry to Vera-Cruz the quickſilver neceflarv tor tbe 
working the mines of Mexico. The Azogues, to which 
there are ſometimes joined two or three merchant-ſhips, 
that are not allowed to carry any thing but Spaniſh truits, 
in their return are loaded with the price of the merchan- 
| dizes ſold fince the departure of the fleet, or with the 
fl produce of thoſe which were left on credit, If there 
is any thing ſtill left behind, it is commonly brought back 
| by the ſhips of war, built at the Havaunah, and which 

always go to Vera-Cruz before they ſail tor Europe. 

The commerce of the ſouthern coaſt is carried on by 
private perſons inveſted with a privilege. for that purpoſe. 
This trade was a long time opened to all the ſubjects of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, and is ſtill ſo to the Americans. 
, Thoſe of Europg are much worſe treated. In 1728 there 
was tormed a company at Sebaſtian, in Biſcay, called 
the company of Caraccas, which has obtained an excluſive 
right of carrying on a correſpondence with this part of the 
New-World. 

This ſhort ſketch may give us a ſuſſicient idea of the 
commerce of Spain, in the New- World. The Weſt-In- 
dies are the center of it. It is kept under by abſurd re- 
gulations, hindered by all kinds of obſtacles, both natural 
and artificial, cramped by a thouſand chains, and yet this 
commerce is the richeſt in the univerſe. What then ought 
the countries to be, which ſupport it without interruption ? 

Before the arrival of the Europeans, in America, the 
natives had arts of their own; they had ſome notion of 
painting, and alſo formed pictures by the beautiful arrange- 
ment of feathers of all colours, and in ſome places had 
built palaces and temples. Though the uſe of iron was 
unknown, they poliſhed precious ſtones, cut down trees, 
and made not only ſmall canoes, but boats of conſiderable 
extent. Their batchets were headed with a ſharp flint; 
and of flints they made knives, Thus, at the arrival of 

the Europeans, they afforded a lively picture of the primi- 
tive ſtate of mankind in the infancy of the world. At 
that period the arts and ſciences, and all the learning that 
had before long flouriſhed in theie more enlightened parts 
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of the earth, were entirely unknown. Theſe which had 
before travelled weſt from Egypt to Greece, and from 
thence to Rome, had proceeded in the ſame courſe, and 
were daily gaining ground where ignorance had reigned 
triumphant, till checked by the unhappy differences which 
at preſent prevail between America and her mother - coun- 
try. Theſe have ſuſpended its progreſs; and for a while, 
it is feared, will be controuled by anarchy and confuſion, 
Happy will it be both for the Provincials and Britons, when 
learning and arts are reinſlated, and trade and commerce 
re-eſtabliſhed among the divided Americans. 
North · America is ſaid to contain 3,699,087 ſquare miles, 
and all Europe but 2,749,349, ſo great a diſproportion is 
there in their magnitude; and in order to form a proper 
judgment of their ſize, it may not be thought improper to 


£ give the principal iſlands, and their contents in ſquare 
: miles, in the order of their magnitude. 

. Cuba, 39, 400 | Jamaica, 6,000 

n Hiſpaniola, 36, 00 Cape Breton, 4,000 

; Newfoundland, 435,000 | Porto Rico 3200 

f St. Jago, 1400 | Antigua, 100 

: Martinico, 260 St. Chriſtopher, 80 

7 Providence, 168 | Bermudas, 40 
Barbadoes, 140 | Rhode-Iſland, 36 


We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome Roads that lead through its 
Whole extent; fixing the center at CHARLES Town, South- 
Carolina : the firit ſeven proceed South to Sr. Auguſtine and 


: Penſacola; and the latter North to Bon and Quebec; in 
all 2226 miles. 


Miles . Miles 
I. To Beaufort, Port- Royal. III. To Purryſburgh. 
Aſhley ferry 10 Combahee- bridge (I.) 153 
Stone- bridge 6] 16 | Cooſahatchee 16} 69 
Ponpon-bridge 19] 35 | Quinch's Plantation 13] 87 
Aſhepoo-bridge 7] 42 |[PURRYSBURGH T0] 97 
Combahee-bridge Il; 53 
Roupell's ferry 9! 62 | LV. To Savannah in Georgia, and 
BEAUFORT 121 74 } St. Auguſtine in Eaſt-Florida. 
f Cooſahatchee (III.) 69 
II. To Fort-Auguſta. Purryſburgh, new road 25 94 
Dorcheſter | 19 | SAVANNAH, by water 24118 
Smith's ferry 16| 35 | Fort Barrington 6c|178 
(i Bank 15 50 [Sr. AUGUSTINE 1151293 
Kelly's Cowpen 12 62 Ti 
olſon's Old Place 10 72] V. To Sunbury in Georgia, 
Turkey Creek 35/107 | Savannah (IV.) 113 
NEW WinDs0R 40j147 | Suabury ie 
FoRkT-AUGUSTA 44151 : 
; VI, To 
/, 6. 17 


94 
A 
T 
4 
4 
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VI. To Savannah and Frederica 
in Georgia, and St. Auguſtine, 


by water, inland. 
Wappoo 5 
New Cut 144 19 
Boone's Point 191 32 
Watt's Cut 13] 45 
Muſketo Creek 48 


Fower's Point 
Otter Ifland 


3 

9 

6 

Beaufort | 20 
Archie's Creek 91 92 
Over Port-Royal Sound 5 g7 
Through Scull Creek 31100 
Hilton Head 91109 

Orer T'yhee Sound to 

Cockſpur 3 14 
SAVANNAH 91123 
.Auguſtine Creek 51128 
Skiddaway Point 81136 
The Narrows 51141 
Hangman's Point 12/153 
St. Catharine's Sound 140767 
Acroſs the Sound 41171 
Sappelo Sound 1485 
Doughboy I ſland 14199 
FREDERICA 20j219 
Jekyl ! | 91228 
Cumberland 1951 
St. Mary's River 58 
Sl River 100268 
St. John's River 81276 
ST. AUGUSTINE 401316 


VII, To the Creek Country, Mo- 
-* bille, Fenfacola, &c, 


Fort- Auguſta (II.) 151 
Ogechee River 704221 
Okonee River 4c 261 
Okmulgee River 351296 
Flint River 38331 


hattahooch 
C -1 | 3 e omen, 7c[401 


Talafſee, Indian town 75476 
Mohkulaſſee, ditto . 24496 
ALBAMA 61502 
MoB1LLE 18 [682 


PENSACOLA, by water 7c 52 


VIII. To Congarees, Ninety-Six, 
Fort Prince George, and Fort 


Loudoun, in the Cherokee 
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Gooſe Creek - 16 
Monck's Coruer 16] 32 
Markie's 16 48 
Eutaw Spring 14} 62 
Serjeant Campbell's 15| 77 
Berwick's 11] 88 
Whiteford's 11} 99 
Beaver Creek 166115 
CONGAREES 181133 
Twelve-mile Creek 12145 
Hayes's . | 11156 
Saluda River 17,173 
Saluda Ol{town 18'191 
Ninety-Six 18209 
Plumb Branch 18 227 
Chickeſaw Camp 160243 
Hencoop I 312 56 
Brodie's 264. 
Beaver Dams 111275 
Eighteen-mile Branch 121287 
T welve-mile River 6:293 
Fox T PRINCE GEORGE 121305 
Highwaſſey 80l38 5 
Tecotey 121397 
Beaver Dams $1405 
Top of Cheſnut-Hill 3408 
Great Telliquo 221430 
CroTTE, Mother Town 18448 
Tomawtley 51453 
Fo AT LUUDOUN, or } 8 
Tuſkeeguey 55 


IX. To Orangeburgh. 
Dorcheſter | 10 
Noel's | 30] 49 
Young's 18} 67 
ORANGEBURGH gl 76 
X, To Fort Prince George, &c. 
Orangeburgh (1X.) 76 
Ediſto Fork 181 94 
Shipes's 351127 


Ninety-Six 24]151 
Fox r P. Grox e (VIII.) 960247 
Fox T Lou Doux (VIII.) 5c4 397 


XI. To Georgetown, Winyaw, and 


thence to Boſton in N. England, 


including N. Carolina, Virginia, 


Maryland, Penſylvania, N. Jer- 


ſey, N. York, &c. &c. being the 
road uſcd by gentiemen who 
make the tour of the Continent, 


c 
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Hobcaw ; 1.44 Port-Tobacco 
Remington's 912 Piſcataqua 
Baldwin's 3] 15 | Upper Marlborough |; 
Withers's | 17] 32] ANNAPOLIS, 2 ferries 221 686 
8. branch Santee River 14| 46 | Rockhall, by water 25] 711 
N. branch ditto 2| 48 Newton, on Cheſter R. 14] 725 
Georgetown, a ferry 12] 60 | Saſſafras ferry, called 
Pike's 32] 92 | Georgetown and Fre- þ 16| 741 
Lewis's 19111 dericktown | 
Boundary-houſe 111122| Head of Bohemia R. 6| 747 
| [North-Carolina.] : [Penſylvania,] 
: Bell's at Lock wood 2 220144 Bird's 12 759 
1 ly bridge Wilmington 20] 779 
. Brunſwick 22 — { OP 13] 792 
Egan's on Cape-Fear R. 14j180] PHILADELPHIA 151 807 
3 Wilmington, 2 ferries 211382 | Frankfort | *| 815 
: Collier's 151197 | Briſtol 12 7 
5 Sage's 131210 [New- Jerſey.] 
: Snead's ferry, New R. 130223 Trenton, a ferry 101 837 
: Simmons's 141237 | Princeton 12] 849 
5 Warburton's 12249 BRUNSWICK, a fer 171 866 
: Orm's ferry, Trent R. 131262 | Woodbridge ' 13] 877 
| NEWBERN 131275| Elizabeth-Town ic} 887 
Kemp's ferry, Neuſe R. 10/285 Newark E 395 
Johnſton's 71292 Powles- Hook ©} 903 
Salter's ferry, Tar R. 210313 New-York, a ferry 
Brown's 171330} over Hudſon's R. 3 2} 993 
Taylor's 151345 | Kingſbridge 14] 919 
Dixon's 221467 | New Rochelle ic| 929 
Halifax. on Roanoke R. 180385 Rye 71 936 
Stanton's 11 395 [New-England. ] | 
Virginia.] Horſeneck 4 942 
Rowell's 71403 | Stamford t] 948 
Hicksford, New Inn 100413 Norwalk 10 958 
Hall's ordinary 251438] Fairfield 12| 979 
Peterf: irgh, Wild's 201458 | Stratford L978 
Bermuda Hundred 144472] Milford 44 982 
Charles's City Court- Newhaven 10 992 
houſe, a ferry over 131485 North-haven 7] 999 
James's R. Wallingford 6| 1005. 
| Lorton's ferry at Chi- I af Merridea 711014 
6 cahomony 3 565 | Great Swamp 91021 
WILLIAMSBURG 12|512 |-Weathersfield 711028 
Doncaſtle's 160528 HARTFORD 1031 
Ruffian's ferry 12/541 Windfor : 1039 
Kg. William's Court-houſe 120553 Enfield L047 
Tod's bridge 120565 SN 1001057 
Snead's ordinary 20058 5 Kingſton 1441071 
Port- Royal, on Rap- 3 Weſtern 91080 
pahannock R. 597 Brookficld 601086 
Hoe's ferry 188615 Leiceſter 141 100 
[Maryland.] Worceſter 611106 
Laidler's, over Potow- 618 | Sbreuſbury 661112 
mack R. 5 Marlborough 10111225 
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Sunbury 


| r2[1134 Peck's Hill 
Wexrhouſe 911143 | Rogers in the Highlands 
BosToN _ - 91152 | Fiſhſkills 
1 8 n Poughkeepſie 
XII. To Newport, Rhode-Iſland. | Straſburgh 
Boſton (XI.) þ 151 | Schermerhorn's 
Dedbam 1411166 | Livingſton's manor 
Wrentham x311179 | Claverack 2 
Rehoboth 1711196 | Kinderhook 
Portſmouth 2711213 | Half-way houſe 
Newport 911222 | ALBANY 
Saratoga 
XIII. Another Road to Newport. | Fort Edward 
Wrentham (XII.) 1179 | Lake George 
Providence | 201199 | Ticonderoga, by water 
3o[1229 CROWN PoinT 


Newport, by water 
XIV. To Quebee. 


New-York (XI.) 

Kingſbridge 1 5 
Concklin's 22 
Croton's River 12 


905 
920 


942 


954 


Fort Chamble, by water 
Lapraire 
MONTREAL / 
TROIS RIVIERES 


QUEBEC 


964 
973 
984 
988 
1009 
1025 


2039 
1046 
Tobo 
1070 
1080 
1116 
1136 
1150 
1180 
1195 
1283 
1298 
1304 
1384 
1474 


The number of inhabitants in the Britiſh Colonies, by a 
liſt publiſhed at New- Jerſey, in 1765, was then as follows, 
ſince which time they are very conſiderably increaſed. 


Total 609,000 


_ [2,400,000 


26 MA 59 


«MF Bos 
F 
* 


Names of the Colonies, Men ab le to bear arms\Numb. of Inhabitants 
Canada, and Labrador | 30,0c0 — 120,000 
Nova-Scotia- — {| 10,000 — 40,000 

Maſſachuſets-Bay | 70,000 280,000 
#4 New-Hampſhire 20,000 80,c00 

n * 9 

. Connecticut 45,000 CIDER 180,000 600,008 
| Rhode-Iſland 15,000 60,000 
New-York — | 25,000 — 100,000 
The two Jerſeys g — { 20,000 — 80,000 
Penſylvania, with the? ' 

3 on Delaware F, 129,099 ID Ds ae. 
Virginia, with Maryland 180, ooo — 720,000 
Noith-Carolina, — | 30,000 — 120, co 
South-Carolina — | 45,000 — | 180,000 

Georgia and Florida | 10,000 — 40,000 
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B. Where the Angle between any Towne mects , ts the exact Dijltance in Rees Miles; vis, from Boſton im the Horizontal Lime , 


to Quebec on the A Hand Side, rr 590 Miter; or, from New York t Quebec 540, 
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” THE WEST INDIES. 


ACA 

4 Wi ceo, or Providence, one 

Sat the Bahama Iſlands, in the At- 

ie Ocean, ſubject to England. 
ig. 77. W. lat. 24. N. See 
Providence. 
PABERCORN, a {mall town in 


Georgia, about 5 miles from Ebe- 
erer, 13 N. W. of Savannah, ſi- 


the principal thoroughfare to Au- 
| Bs, Trom . it is diſtant g1 
miles. | 
AB1NGDON, a town iti Phila- 
gelphia county, in Pennſylvania, 
ed near Philadelphia city. 
ABINGDON, a ſmall town in 
Rf Calvert county, in Maryland. 
icon, a ſmall town in 
Withe ancient colony of Plymouth, in 
New England. 
=_— AsT1B1s, a lake north of Ni- 
og Lake, the N. E boundary of 
Canada, in New South Wales, and 
bas communication with James's- 
bay, near Mooſe Fort. Long. 78. 5. 
A ; J0's, or Bares de Jabnta, a 
Shank with ſeveral rocks and ſmall 
cs, E. of Turks Island, in 
long. 69, 40. lat. 21, 5, between 
which and Turks Iſland is a deep 
Mannel for ſhips of any burthen, 
W3 leagues wide. 


tated on the river Savannah, and 


ACA 


vince in North-America. See N= 
va- Scotia. 


Acap ALA, a town in the pro- 


vince of Chiapa, in New Spain, or 
Old Mexico. It is ſituated on the 
river Tobaſco, near the city of 
Chiapa, and not far from the bay 
Tecoantepac, in the South Sea. 
ACAPULCO, a city in New ! 
Spain, oh a bay of the South-Sea, 


220 miles 8. E. of Mexico, the. 
chief port on this ſea, and the prin». © 


cipal mart on the whole coaſt. Its 
barbour is ſuperior to any on the 


coaſt, being ſo ſpacious, that ſeve- 


ral hundred ſhips may ride in it, 


without the hazard of damaging. 


one another, The mouth, whi 
is defended by a low ifland, about 


a mile and a half long, and half a 


mile broad, having a wide and deep 
channel at each end; the weſter- 
moft channel is the narroweſt, bus 
ſa deep that there is no anchoring 3 
and the Manila ſhips paſs in that. 
way: but thoſe from Lima enter 
through the S. W. channel. This 
harbour runs N. about three miles; 
then growing very narrow turns 
ſhort to the W. and à mile farther 
it terminates. The town ſtands on 


the N. W. ſide, at the mouth of 


this paſſage, cloſe by the ſea; and 


ACAD14, the name of a pro- at the end of the town is à plat» 
| | B | 


7 4 =_ 
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ACA 


Form mountefl with guns. Oppo- 
ſite to the are wig Fu E. ſide, is 


ihiphiſtropg caſtle, witk guns of 4 
ide ſea, the higheſt farther within land, 
and S. Ez of that lies a yoleaho.” 


large ſice. Ships commonly ride 


near the bottom of the harbour, 
under the command both of the 


caſtle, and platform. The port of 
Aciputco'is by much the ſecureſt 
and fineſt in all the northern parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, being a baſon 
ſurrounded by very high moun- 
tains; but the town is a moſt 
wretched place; and extremely un- 
healthy. e "place is, beſides, de- 
Niturs of freſh water, and ſo incon- 
venient, that e except at the time of 
the mart; while the Manila ſhip is 
in the port, the town has but few 
inhabitants. When ſhe arrives in 
this port, is generally moored on 
its weſtern ſide, and her cargo deli- 
vered with- all expedition; when 
the town of Acapulco, from almoſt 
à ſoktude, is immediately thronged 
with merchants from all 5 of 
Mexico. | The cargo being landed, 


' the filver and the goods intended 


Yor Manila are taken on board, to- 
gether with proviſions and water, 
and the ſhip prepares to put to ſea 
_— the utmoſt expedition. This 

has bigh mountains on the 

ſide, abi from the end of No- 
— to the end of May they 
Have no rain; and it is ſo hot here 
in Januury, when the fair begins, 


that the merchants art obli ged to 
do all the buftneſs they can 1 in the. 


ALA 


chants, There are four monntains, 


which appear above the harbour, 
the lowelt of which is next to the 


On theſe mountains there are deer, 
bbs a abundance of wild fowl 
of ſeveral ſorts. Within a league 
to the E. of  Atapulco is port Mar- 
quis, a very — harbour, where 
the ſhips from Peru generally run 
in contraband goods. Lit. 17, 
16. N. long. 106. 29. W. 

AcAsABASTIAN, a river in 


the province of Vera Paz, in Mexi- 


co. It runs into the Golfo Dulce, 
and has à town ſituated on its 
banks, named alfo Acaſabaſtian. 
The ſource of this river is not 
far from the South-Scc aa. 
ACAZATULA, a point of land 
and ſea-port, in the province of 
Guatimala, proper in Mexico, on, 
a bay of the South-Sea, about 4 
leagues from Trinidad. It feceives 
the greateſt part of the treaſures 
from Peru and Mexico, In its. 
neighbourbood are three Volcanoes, 
ACOMAC, a county of Virgi- 
nis, in North-America, being a 
peninſula; bounded on the N. "by 
Maryland; en the E. and 8. by” 


the Ocean; and on the W. by the 


bay of Cheaſapeak. Cape Charles 
is at the nta of the bay, being 
the moſt ſouthern I of 
this county. 


ACOUEZ,'a favage nation of 


morning. When the: fairs oder Indians, inkabiting part. of 0 
every bady fes ves the-place but a nada. - | 


few Blacks and mulattoes. 
Ahe chief - juſfice has Twenty- 
thouſand bees bf eight per anfiuny; 


ATABASTER, of Tibarbe . one 


of the Bahama! or Lucaya' lands, | 


on Mich is a” ſwall fort and garri- 


andthe comptroller and other? ef. ſon. It lies on the Great Bahama 
fietvs little ie chan thut fum. And Bank. The ſoil of this iſland, and 
the curate, though allowed But 4 Hur bour-iſand, which lies on the 


haddret aua el Sch pieces bf eight, 


N. end of it, 5 better than Pro- 


makes' his place worth fobfferw vidence- iland, arid” produces the 
thouſand, bythe burntſtestef greateſt part of the pine- apples that 


ſtrangers who die here, or on Hr 


| me aden I the Rar bour, ThSe 


is am haf al her? makſtaigta: 
deductiamofrmahe 


ditts, rid ite alm Vo the ma 


70 * to 91 10 4 
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arè exported; and the climate is 
ſo healthy that'i it is not uncommon 


— e too years 
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_ Long. 75. 5 i 8 
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Nr TY conſidereble 
river in Georgia, and is the boun- 
dary of that colony! N. as the Sa- 
— 4 is S. It riſes in the Apa- 
lachian Mountains, runs 8. E. thro! 
Georgia, and falls into. the Atlantic 
Ocean below the new town of Fre- 
deria. - 0 

ALBANY,.Aa "county in the pro- 
vince of New ork, containing « 
vaſt tract of fine low . land. /- Its 
chief commodities are wheat, peaſe, 
and pine boards. 'The winters in 
this country are commonly ſevere ; 
and Hudfon's river freezes ſo hard 
an hundred miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Albany, as to bear ſleds 
loaded with heavy burdens. The 
great quantities of ſnow that fall 
here are ſerviceable to the farmers, 
not only in protecting their grain 
from the froſt, but in facilitating 
the tranſportation of their boards, 
and eher produce, to the banks of 
the river. 

ALBANY, the capital of the 
county of its name, in the province 
of New-York, 150 miles from that 
city, and 140 from Quebec. It 
was the place of treaty between our 
governors and the Indians depen- 
dent on the Britiſh: crown, It con- 
ſiſts of about 3 50 houſes, built of 
brick in the Dutch taſte, governed 
by a mayor, recorder, ſix Aldermen, 
and as many aſſiſtants; bas a city- 
hall, and a fort, compoſed of a 
ſquare, with four baſtions. The 
Re part is fortified only by pali- 
adoes, and in ſome places by ſm 2 all 7 
cannon, planted in block-houſes. 
It bas alſo a ſheriff, town-clerk, 
chamberlain, clerk of the markets, 
conſtables, and a marſhal. The 
fur- trade at Oſwego is of conſidera- 
ble advantage to this place. Lat, 
43- 10. N. long. 44. 29. W. 

ALBANY, a. Britiſh fortreſs, in 
New ſouth Wales, ſituated on the 
river of the ſame name, Tas 
itſelf into James's-bay. Lat. 51. 
10. N. long. 81, 20. W. 

ALBEMARLE, a county in Vir- 


ginia, which has the Fluvanna flow 1 and carries on a briſłk 
2 


| *(1701 303 03,3148} 
on 7 bouth- gde of it, ſeveral 
branches from uhich run up this 
caunty. It is bounded on the; R. 
by Gpochland county, and by a 
ridge of mountains is divided from 
Auguſta county on the W. and it 
has Louiſa county on the N. | 

Als MAR, the moſt Jou- 
thern pare of North-Caroliaa, See 
Carolina. 24181 

ALGONQUINS, \ fomgentine, 
iohabiting part of Canada, on the 
N. fide of Lake Huron ; generally, 
at war with the Iroquois, | 

ALKANSAS, a tavage nation in 


Loviſania, ſituated 34? N. latitude, 


on the weſt fide of the river Mif- 


ſiſſippi, ncar a river of the ſame: 


name, 


ALL-SAiNTS, iſlands near Gua-- 


deloupe. See Xantes. | 
ALMARIA, in New— Spain, 
Mexico. See Villa Riccs. 


AMATIQU=, a ſea- port town at 


the mouth of the river Guanacos, 


that runs into a lagune, which em- 
ties irſelf into the Amatique Gulf, 
or Gulf of Honduras, in the pro- 


vince of Vera Paz, Mexico. - The. 
inhabitants are chiefly logwood- 
cutters, and on the S. of * gulf 


is a tract of land called Amatique 


Land, Long. $9, lat 15, 23. 
AMEL1A, « county.of Virginia, 

ſituated among ſeveral rivers, hav- 

ing Cumberland county 


Lunenbutg county S. and W. 


Au ELIA ISS ſttuated * a 


leagues N. of Ste Asguſtin- on 
he. coaſt of | E Florida, n is 
abbut 2 miles Broad, and 23 ＋ * 
and is within a league of 
John s river. ant 

AMILPAS, two volcanoesin the 


| province of Gbatimala, in Ne- 


Spain, near the mountains of So- 
conuſco, 


ANPALLA, a eity. and fer port ; 


in the province of Guatimala, Mexi- 


co, fituated on the Gulf of Guati- 
— in the Gulf of Mezico. It 


is 235 miles 8. E. of the city. of 


08 the N. 5 
Prince George countyſon the E. 


. 


242 


. Peauco,on.the N. 


P 


hinge), Cosma, 


19 95 — 8 9 « Wy 


5 — . Mech 
150 . be 


£590 ythe. bay. and 
TS, formerly, calle | Mantratts. 
New. (23 £ __ u 
1 1 MA, NR, N 
Wipes 9 Terra Firma, on the coaſt 


of. th wy FE pplits. che Lee. 


N A favage nation. in 
Canada, bardering on Virginia. 

-ANDQV.ER, a, ſmall town in 
New. England, ia the. province of 
F ** and county of 

13 
r. AND RES, an iſland on the 
Moſquito, Share, off the Pearl keys, 
in. Lat. 22. 30 long. 82. 30. 

AN DRO "A iſlands on * S. W. 
of Providence, in the Bahama 
Illands, Theſe the Spaniards called 
VIlas del Eſpiritu Santo, and take 
up a ſpace. ot zo leagues long and 4 
or 5 broad, ioterſefted by a num- 
ber gf very narrow paſſages. 

Ax rgAD Is LR, one of the 


Virgin Iſlands, and dependent on 


Virgin Gora. It is about 6 leagues 
long, is low, and almoſt. covered 
by, the ſea at high tides. It has a 
point on the S. fide called Treaſure 
Point. Long: 63. lat. 18, 35, 
ANGELOS, or TLS GALA, a 
rovince of Mexico, extending to 
bait hs, North and Sauth Seas, 
baving that part of the former 
which 1 is. calle the Gulf of Mexico 
on the. E, the province of Guaxaca 


an the S: E, the Pacific Ocean on 
the 9 oF provinee of Mexico 
Proper on the W. an .that, of 


from which it is 
divided. 90 the river Nr or 


D 


ef 18 AN „ well 1 3 and 
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apather e wongizing 
x Opiths,, ; the, neighbourhood, 
4 Sit te ſhocking: 
eee, "har grriganes, . and 
frequent inundgtions yet this is: 
: allowed. 0 Aide yo populous. 


country, in ll New:Spain, which. 
is partly. tbe? 59 its S bah 
— — 


he 24.950 Contz, in, the 
= does who ob! tained e 


6 | 
a, ens the Empęrot Chagles V. 
then alſo King of Spain, by which. 
it is to this day exempt from all 
ſervice. or duty what ſoe ver to that 
crown; and only pays the King of 
Spain an handful of maize per 
head, as an acknowledgment, which. 
inconſiderable parcels, almoſt 40. 
Feng ago, amounted to near 13. co 
uſhels; for it produces ſo much of 
that Indian corn, that from thence 
it had the name of Tlaſcala, i. e. 
the land of bread, which name it 
gives to its principal town. B 
this means the towns and villages 
ſwarm with Indians. Its principal 
towns are Acaſuchithan, Achia- 
chica, Tuſpa, Zacatlan, Cazeres, 
Naſtla or _— Torre Blonca, 
Punta Delganda, Sawpula, Xalappa, 
Puebla, Tepeaſa, Cordova, Punta 
Brava, New Vera Cruz, &c... They 
ſpeak the Spaniſh, tongue, and 
2 any other; are perfectly re- 
conciled to the Spaniſh cuſtoms, 
and . grateful. for Fi countenance 
and deference. ſhewed, ig, them 
above their fellow proyinces. It 
was anciently governed by, kings, 
till, civil wars ariſiag in it, the peo» 
ple formed themſelyes into an 
ariſtocracy.of many ptinces, to get 
rid of one. They divided the 
towns into different diltriQs, each 
of which named one of their chiefs 
to reſide in the court of Tlaſcala, 
where they farmed a ſznate, whoſe 
reſolutions were a law to the whole, 
Under this form of Ee n 
they maintained themſelves againſt 
the biſhops of Mexico; and con- 
tinned their ariſtocracy till their re- 


ception of the Spaniards under 
Cortez. 


ANG 


S 


ANN 


ANGUILLA, or Snake Iſland, E. of the Great Bahar Bank, and 


n its ei — rd N: bf the IIe of CBA. T. 


ves in 
far br hor I 0 
lea en N. W. of Biotin, f 


ar form 16 
length, and” in Meng, REM 


from St. Chriſtopher's,” It is the M 
moſt northerly of all che Caribbee 
iſlands, poſſe 18 th he Engi; 
and may ealily* be "(een N St. 
Mattin's, which 1s About ay 5 gues 
to he E. SEES 

but perfectly level. {evi 
with tame cattle ſince it as ſtocked 
by the Europeans, of which, before 
their coming, was to be found only 
the oppuſſum,' The Engliſh ſettled 
here in 1650, in 4 froitful ſoil, 
| wt, they cultivated tobacco, 
planted corn, and bred cattle. for 
which purpoſe they brought a ſtock 
with them; 3 were, as they are 
now, very poo Some have re- 
moved hither oh Barbadoes, and 
others of the Engliſh Caribbee 


ſands!” They fubliſt moſtly by 
farming, Aran Indian corn, and 
other kinds of huſbandry, but plant 


very little fugar or cotton. This 

or iſtand has been frequently pil- 
* d by the French. The num- 
ber 1 bf Ain ſome years ago was 
not more. than foutſcore, and yet 
they repulſed a body of French in 
1745, to the number of 1000, who 
made a deſcent, and marched up 
to a breaſt-work, but were ſo well 
received by this handful, that they -x 
were forced to retire with the toſs 
of 150 men, beſides cofours and 
fire-arms. The climate is v 
heakhy, and the 5 ſtrong 
and vigorous, exports, 15 
NN in ſugar, rum, and. 
cotton, to near booo 3800. of 
which was for Great Britain, and 
the reſt for N. America. Long, 
62. 10. lat. 18. E. 

"Cave An dul LE, 4 point. of 
land in Newfoundland, on the W. 
ſide in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
6 leagues N. from Cape 1215 the 
S. W. Entremity of the iſland in 
lat. 375 57. Unt; 

Abs eedlstns, 


855 irregu 
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13, the 


he gt. F — = 15 


dd: n y called 
8880 aud by an 48 of the af 
ſemby, 1694, was made 4 port-" 
town; and a collector and naval 


officer were ordered to reſide here, 
„at which time it was called Auna 
s polis. The coutity-conrt was 'te-” 


moved to this place, a church was 
built within the port, which was 
made a pariſh, and, in the year 
1699, the port of An 
made the chief ſeat of juſtice within 


this province; for. holding aſſem- 


blies and provincial courts ;\ and 
all writs, pleas, and 'procefs, re- 
turnable to the *provinciat court, 
or to the court of chancery; were 
made returnable to Annapo lis. The 
aſſembly paſſed an act for founding 
a free-ſchool, called King William's 
School, and ordered others to be 
erected here under his 
and the arch biſhbp to be their chan 
cellor, Truſtees were alſo appointed 
under the names of rectors, truſ- 
tees, governors, viſitors of the frees 
ſchools of Maryland. But the de- 
ſign of this bill never took 
effeRt. The county- court ſot or- 
phans is kept there the ſecond Fueſ- 
— in September, November, Ja- 

vary, March, and May. The re- 
cords of the county of Anne-Arun- 
del ate removed to this town. which 
now conſiſts of atour 153 houfes, 
not having Rorriſhed accordin 


ex pectation; and while neo ae er | 


merchants affect to live ſepa ſeparately 
here, as they dd im Vir gina, there 
is littfe pro 
Goar wn in the proincc. 
It is not paved, and the Needs are 
lar. It is ſnuated on a 

ſula formed by the river Se- 
dend and two fmall creeks, and afs 
fords x beautiful profpect of Che- 
fa peak-bay, and the E. ſhort be. 


Joud it? Eat. * $ Ne und 55 
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Pare Raya Ft Mic 
M. De PO ints 
Ciſe with 4 Preh le u y, iQ. 
16657 Itthad- the name of Anna-, 
pou tin; Honour of Queen Ude 

n hefe reign it was taken d 1 the. 
Eigtiſty under Colonel Nicho 
This'Warbonur is 'of difficult en- 
trance Heſtifes the great fogs here; 
ſo thit e a6 ſhip can Paſs i in or 
out at * 
provietipreciehtion”” the ſhip being 
obliged to 


of the 'ftrong currents 2 tides 


here.” This difficulty excepted, Na- the E. Cheaſapeak-bay on the N. . 


ture has' ſcarce omitted one thing 
to render it the fineſt harbour in 
the world. It is two leagues in 
length, and one in breadth, having 8 
a ſmall iſland, called Goat Ifland, 
almoſt in the middle of the baſon, 


which is ſaid to be large enough to 
contain all the fhips in America. 
Its depth of water is no where leſs 


than four or (five fathoms ; the 
bottom is every where very good; 


and ſhips — 7 * ſecure in it from 
all winds. 


3ngs, though the nerality are but 
two'ftories high b. THe old. fortifi- 


cations were demdlihed by the 


Englith;and new ones erected, with 


lines,” and four baſtions large and 


well faced, with à deep dry moat, 
- and counterſcarp, 
a Half - moon, and ovtworks de- 


a coveted wa 


tached from the body bf the place; 


ſo chat it is in little danger ftom 
There àre alſo” feveral © 


an attack. 
batteries of guns to the fea, 10 dil 
poſrd as t off an bey; er 


— it eaſilyciie fee IN "by. a 
borhbars 


riſes de vr-12 feet; aud on, rück 
ſide ate pleaſant meadows; which in 
ſpring and autumn are covered with 

all ſbrts of freſhwater: foWI. The. 


place fubſütfls by che ttafhe ef kivs, 


& 
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g Virginia, on th 
+ thi with the 


80 ſternmoſt, by reaſon. 


he town is not large, 
but has ſome very handſome build- 


At- 'Atthe? bott6n of , 


OT point of Jagd, Yepa- '6 leagnes ,| in diameter; and near 0 
ating two rivers; where the ride. wide 
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\PRINCESS ANNE, account. in 

e ſea egaſt, of which 
Norfolk. is the principal ton, It 
has the Back- hay, Which runs 
through the Curratuek into the At- 
lantic, on the 8. the Atlantic, on 


and Norfolk county MW 
* NE-ARUNDEL, 2 county in 
8 N. of Charles coutty, 
Baltimore county, and is wa- 
web by the river Severn, on which. 
ſtands the capital Annapolis avod 


ST. ANNE's, a port in the Ile 
of Cape- Breton and, Gulf of St. 


Lawrence, on the E. ſide of the 


iſland, where the filhiog-veliels of- 
ten put in, Long. 60. lat, 47. 
ANSON, an inland coumy of 


North Carolina, with the old boun- 


dary-line of South Carolina on the 
S. and the Catabaw nation and 
town on the W. Mecklenburg 
county on the N. and Bladen and 


Cumberland counties on che E. 


but is without towns... 
ANTiCosTi, a harren ifland 
in the mouth of the river gt. Law- 


rence. Lat, 49, 30, N. long. 62, 
36, W. 


of the Giribbes iſlands in the Weſt 
Indies, ſituated 60 piles to the. . 
ea ward of Nevis, and St. Kitt's, 
"It 1s almoſt circular ; ; being ren 
3 leagues long, and 4 broad, and 


10 circumference, containing 
e miles, equal to 69,277 
Lenk | 


g. with, rocks, that it is of 


* 1790 ee 


1 10 $69 DiE gliſh. „ 


ANTI1GUA, or AXTEGO,. one 


t is more noted for good: . 
*barhoprs, than all the Engliſh |. 
N jn theſe ſeas 3 Jet ſo incom- 


ia" beni accels i in men parts ot, 5 


Was 52 


„ eo oak add aca. oa GD 


ar xs, 
A Nr 
itz a ledge lying ul atong the north 
ſice of it, near te wifer from the 
ſhove? It Has Dx temarkabſe Har- 
bote 1 Five: Mana barbobr on 
the wet ſide ot the iſtand, fo called 
from five: ſmall iflands that fle to 
the well of it. 2. St: John's har- 
bour, due north from the former, 
is a fort of double harbour, the beſt 
and moſt uſed in the iſland. There 
is a fandy bar scroſs the mouth of 
it, Which runs from the N. point 
of | the' entrance, where the fort 
ſtands, ſtretching 8. W. to the op- 
oſite point. On this bar there are 
ut two fathom and half water, and 
but two in the N. point. Beſides 
the fort at the mouth of St. John's 
river, which is mounted with 14 
can non, there are ſeven other bat- 
teries. 3. Nonſuch harbour, a 
ſpacious bay at the E. end of the 
harbour; on the N. ſide of the 
harbour it is foul and rocky. 4. 
Willoughby bay, two leagues S. E. 
from the laſt harbour, has a wide 
mouth near a league over, but there 
is a ſand or ſhoal which alMoſt 
blocks it up, from whence another 
oint, called Sandy-point, with an 
iſland in it, ſtretches off. Between 
theſe, however, is a good entrance, 
and very good riding in every part 
of it. 5. Engliſh harbour. And 
6. Falmouth harbour to the S. W. 
At the bottom of Falmouth har- 
bour, lies Falmouth town, defend- 
ed by fort Charles, and Monk's 
Hill fort, which has à magazine. 
The climate is hotter than Bar- 
badoes, and Uke that ſubject to 


hurricanes. The ſoil is ſandy; is divided into 6 pariſhe 


woody, and without one brook, 
there being few ſprings. in the 


o 
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ode year with another, but doog nos 


make half ſo, much rum ip per- 5 
tion to , een bath pay | 
be, improyed , by due encougage-) 

ment. They do pot plant much- 
tobacco, though what they, do] ig. 

very good; the wild cinnamon 

grows in their low lands, ar ſavanna” 

woods, It .abounds in vegiſon, 

black cattle, fowls, and moſt, of 

the animals in common with the} 

other iſlands. The number of in- 
habitants are computed (Engliſh, 

white, and negroes, included) at; 

bout 434,000, _ it was difcoyened, 

much about the ſame time with St. 

Kitt's, in 1639. The firſt: grant 

of it from the croun appears to 

have been from Charles II. about 

1663, to William Lord. Willougbby 

of Parham ; and a colony was plant- 

ed in 1666, It was ſurpriſed. by 
the French in the ſame year, and. 
ſurrendered to them. It made no 
figure in commerce, till Colonel 
Chriſtopher Codrington, lieutenant- 
governor of Barbadoes, came and 
tettled here in 1690. There hap- 
pened a. moſt dreadful hurricane 
here in 1707, that did vaſt damage 


to this iſland, and Nevis, more than 


to any of the Caribbers. In Odo - 
ber, 1736, was the plot of Court, 
Tombay, and Hercules, three Indi- 
ans, who had conveyed gun powder 
under the ball- room, where the 
governor was to give a hall ; but it 


was happily d and they 
were all executed. It 
-nant- Wb council, and its 


as a lieute- 


aſſembly conſiſts of 24 members, It 


s and 11 


diſtricts, of which iq, ſend a mem- 


bers each, and. 36. Iptinis 44 „The 
i 


iſland't the inhabitants collect the number at 


veſſals A hich enter years: 


rain in eiſterus and ponds, as well ly is about 309. In 37% they en- 
for their own uſe as their cattle'; it ported tat e value of ,446,c00l., 
is xemarked that this water is very ſterlin „includiog, sol. cotton, 
light, extremely pure, and very the reſh ſugar, mclales.and, rum, 


. . 


wholeſome, The ſoilismpch vari- Lat. 35, 39, N. Long. 5748. W. 
ed, but in many places it is a fine Pe IO I a ve 


. * k a g 3 14 192 : 1 & 77 0 * . . " 
black mold, in others a clay, pretty, in the ,Welit Indies, diſt ingviſned 
-ſtiff but fertile. The iſland wh 7 late Gheatanl Sip of! Antilles; * 


duces 16000 hogſheads of ſugar, lie from 18 to 24 degrees, north 
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ART 


cus the 


remarkable of 


Jamaich, "Hiſpatijola or Doings: | 


and er ade See e er, notti: div 
its pro ele. S pd 
Le 9 bes- dent 


in; [the2proyince 0 Sn n 
Mexico: i aro 


Nraikeszas Neva rAl s 
or: ALIGanYT MoUuNnTAixs, 


an} extenſive chain of mountains, 
running parallel with the Atlantic | 
ocean, and about 150 miles diſtant 


from it. 
AÞpAlLgzCiicola, 
that is the boundary between Eaſt 
and Weſt Florida, which riſes in 
Carolina, and falls into the Apala- 
chian bay, near St. George's iſle 
and Cape St. Rlaze. 
APALACHYA, the name of a 


toun and harbour in Florida, 30 


leagues caſt of Penſacola, and the 


ſame welt from the river Del 
Spiritu Santo, which falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico, at the N. W. end 


of the peuinſula of Florida: on 
both ſides of it live the ſeveral 


natjons called "We: Wr In- 


dians. 


APPLE n, a ſmall vnin-. 
habited iſland in che river St. Law- * 
on the 8. ſide f 


rence, Canada; 
the tiver, between 8 


rocks, which render the enen 
da i 8 erous; 13 30 10 


of ithem ars urban weed? % 


the river 


afque nd 
Green iſfands. It is ſurtounded by: dang which is 


AV. 


aihingites into proviſio ns for their Ae and 
ess MHaRds, 564 $ 


IE fe bow en 
6f "Florils, 80 uh, 
to chat 6f Brin, "ſouth ; che moll proifttc 


ds; It dene f the Lirtle | 
mls 14 leagues vo che Welt bf |! 
C NF is bumbabited, and 
es little Defides e688? aua 


o asd mov! zac 


AkwyD EL, à townfhip- In the ; 


io Gr New Eüglaud, q 


ccaſſed New Hampfſhife; tituafech on 
town the ſea coaſt, and having the point 


of land Cape Porpys within its 


.* +> diffi on the E. and BidMeford'" 


' townſhip'on the N. E. 'with Wells 
town townſfip S. W ... 

A$HPORD, a town in the tum. 
ty of Windbam, is Connetnent, - 


New England. * 


ASSINOTS,' 2 ſage lata i 
Indians, inhabiting the foreſts * | 


ASTCRTKROUNTPY; a vaſt Fake” 
in New Britain, abobnding 'with- 
whales, and ſuppoſed to commun 
cate with the Northern ſea; © 

ATRATO, @ confiderable river, 


_ which runs into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, near Carthayena.” 


ATTLEBOROUGH, 4 6000 in 
Briſtol county, in the antient colo- 
ny of Plymouth, New England, 
N. of Rehoboth, It is remarkable! 
for its great increaſe of inhabitants, 
houſes, and trade, within a" Few 

ears before the late diſturbances; © 

fofe which it was but an obſcure . 
village. 

Avalox, 2 benoten. at the = 

E, corner of the 'ifland f New- 
Joined to the 
ifland* by 'a narrow neck of land 
| that has Placentis- bay on the 8. und 


Ax cas, ankitinC tn che Gulf b Trinity-bay on the N. The E. 


Mexico, in the bay of = porn 

Lat, 20. o. Long. 92. 50. 
. BO, ong of the prin 

places in.the ian of .P 


n the Weſt Tagies, 95 has 


ſmugglin er 
. 1 G2 Gif has 


7 of, oe. 5 777 


RUBA, le he ad 55 t he” 
Walt. Indie, befouyt 6 "the? the We 
1 bring 15,130, Long. 63. 15. nated 10 a 


Puch; 5 from whence. 


— 


5 


art bf this penim fila is incompaſſed 
by the great bank, and has, belides 
5 e former” bays, the bay of 


Parry” Gikespribn on the N. and the bay” 
- of St. Mary 
few arm Ne or lic trade But 


an OJ 


s and Trepaffy- bay 

the S. 110 contains ſeveral exceſſent 

harboürs, bays,” and capes; among 

hö are Ste * 'Pire, Race, 

BaHard, St. en e 20th » 

Ard of bis Ir, a! 
15 Tudies, Gtuated in Lat. 


AUG 


EQ 11344 


wo. enguive”s 
from, the great .nymþ ex; of of birds a covered 


that breed there, pet is with 
a . Which obliges; them to lay 
their eggs in the fand.,;' A.ſhoal. 
runs from hence to the iſtands of 
Saba, St. Euſtatia, and St. Chriſto- 
pher,. which jis about 2 leagues 

road, and from 20 to 20 fathom 
ſoundings. £1 

Avks, another By ad 1 1 
among the Litle Antilles, between 
the —. of St. Jago de Leon, in 
Terra Firma, and the iſland of 
Bonaire. 

Ausus 74, a fort on the river 

Savannah, in Georgia, which is a 
thriving place, where the traders 
from Goroling and Georgia reſort 
to for trading with the Indians. It 
is ſituated about 230 miles up the 
river Savannab, which is navigable 
for boats. Roads are made from 
hence to the Cherokee Indian 
towns, on the W. of it. 
Asus r, an inland county of 
Virginia, ſituated. among the moun- 
tains, which divide it from Albe- 
marle county on the E. Lord Fair- 
fax's boundary N. and by moun- 
tains 8. and W. It bas ſeveral 
rivers, and the great path from 
Virgin ia to Maryland paſſes through 
it. 

Sr. AUGUSTIN, a city in Eaſt 
Florida, in N. America, ſituated 
on the Eaſtern, coaſt of the penjn- 
ſula, waſhed by the Atlantic ocean, 
about 80 leagues from the  mguth 
of the Gulf of Florida, or channel 
of Babama, and 47 from the town 
a river of Savannah, It is built 

the ſhore, at the bottom of 
+ in an oblang ſquare, di- 
4 into four ſtreets. Near it is 
the church and monaſtery of the 
order of St. Auguſtin. Thecaſlle. 
is called St, john s fort, huilt of 
ſoft ſtone, bas four baſtions, 2 
curtain 60 yards long, à parapet 
nine feet thick, and a; rampart 20; 
feet high, caſemated, arched, . and 
bomb- proof. There are 59. pieces, 
of cannon, 16 of which are braſs, 
and ſome are 24 pounders : it has 


80 


N BA) * 


2a 
- Way, an the town. 1 
+ engrenched\with _ faliant angles. 


21 n 4686, Sir Francis Dra S took 
it 3 and, in 1665, it was plundered... 
by Captain Davis the buccaneer. 
The Engliſh and Indians gf Caro- 
lina e it again in 70, un- 
der Colonel Moore, Who aban- 


doned it after three wonths Biege, 
after plundering and burnipg. the 

country, leaving the fhips,..and 
ſtores to the enemy, on the light 
of ſome Spaniſh cruizers; . and 
marched back to Charles-town,. 


300 miles, by land. General O- 


glethorp was the laſt who beſieged 
it, in 1740; be bombarded both 
the town and caſtle, but was ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege. Lat. 30, 
8, N. long. 81, 10, W. 

'ST, Angus s Port and Ri- 
ver, on the coaſt of Labrador, near 
the traits of Belle-Iſle, and oppo- 
ſite to the bay of St. John's, New- 
foundland. It is about 8 leagues 
from Great Meccatina Iſland, and 
has two iflands. in the harbour: 
about two miles S. W. runs a chain 
of ſmall iflands, called St. Au- 
guſtin's chain, the: outermoſt of 
which is à _ rewarkable round 
ſmooth rock. Long. 38, 50. lat. 
51, 10. 

Ax ENNIS, a nation of wild 
Indians, inhabiting part of Flo- 
rida. 

Azul, a little town in the iſland 
of St. Domingo, in the Weſt In- 
dies, on the Southern ſide, be- 
longing to the Spaniards, at the 
bottom of a * . 


Arr I' Bar, 2 a ſo 
called from one Baffin, who 
diſcoveredit in 1662, in bis attempt 
to find a North-weſt paſſage into 
the South Sea, This bey runs from 
Cape Farewel into Weſt Greenland, 
* lies between the parallels \ of 
69,and_ $0. degrees N; ht. It a- 


bounds with whiles, efpectatly the 
upper part of it. 


n Al lien 


half 'their dimenſions, but hold computed as follows : in New-Pro- 
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sen i G38; MV), 4245+ 
| vos, called by 
the Spaniards Lucayos, take in, 
under. this denomination, all the 
iſlands in general which are to the 


+ North, of Cuba and St. Domingo. 


The.. firlt, diſcovery; of the New 


World began Oct. 1, 1492, at 


Guanabani, or Cats Iſland, one of 
them. They were then full of peo - 


ple, and the inhabitants were ſim - 


ple and mild, and lived happy in 
the midſt of, plenty. As they pro- 
duce no gold, the Spaniards made 
no ſettlement there, but they ſoon 
tranſported their inhabitants to the 
mines of St. Domingo, which they 
had almoſt depopulated: and at 
the end of 14 years there did not 
remain a ſingle inhabitant in the 
Bahamas. Then whoever choſe it, 
were permitted to 2 them, 
when the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of 
them; and Charles II. granted all 
the Bahama Iſles to the proprietors 
of Carolina, who ſlill claim them. 


They ſept ſeveral. governors, and 
built the town of Naſſau, which is 


now the ſeat of government, in 
the illand of Providence. The 
nymbex of the Bahama Iſlands. is 
very conſiderable, and amounts to 
ſeveral hundreds, which hardly e- 
merge out of an immenſe ſea- bank; 
but, excepting.. about 15, are in 
general very low and narrow; and 
others, for the moſt part, are only 
ſmall rocks, or little ſpots of land 
even with the water's edge, The 
principal, which has given its name 


to the whole archipelago, is Great 


Bahama, in the Northern bank, 
called the Little Bank of Bahama, 
whoſe ſituation is E. and W. and 
about 20 leagues. from the coaſt of 
Florida, At a: little diſtance to 
the E. is, Lucayoneque, of near 


the fame, ſize, whoſe. ſituation is 


N. and $; Tobe N. of both: is 
that of Lucayo, Which has only: 


name hs Drpp- vente cube whole: 
range: S $ Ut | tion is E. and W. 


A channel of 8 or io leagues ſe- 


i 
Great da} pion, in Which 
is the iſland of Providence; with 
the great iftand'of Alabaſter, or E- 
leuthera, which has Harbour Iſland 
on the North cape, The iſles of 
Andros are on the S. W. of Pro- 
vidence, which take vp a ſpace 30 
leagnes long and 5 broad. To- 
wards the 8. E. are Stocking, Ex- 
ume, and Vuma or Long Iſland. 
The iſle of Guanahani, the | firſt. 
land diſcovered in Ametica by Co- 
lumbus, now called Cats IIland, 
lies E. of the Great Bank, and ſe- 
parates from it by Exuma Sound, 

The climate of theſe iſlands is 
very temperate the land in general 
fruitful, and the air very healthy. 
Their greateſt difadvantage is the 
want of water, and being ftuated 
amongſt innumerable * ſhoals and 
rocks, in a tempeſtuous ſea full of 
currents, that renders them inac- 
ceſſible to great ſhips. "There are 
only three that are inhabited, Pro- 
vidence, Eleuthera, and Harbour 
Iſſand. On the coafts is found 
ambergris, and the inhabitants 
catch: great quantities of green tur- 
tle, Theſe iſlands alſo produce a 
great variety of dying-woods, lig- 
num vitæ, and mahogany. The 
exports, in 1769, amounted to a- 
bove 6060l, and, in 1770, there 
were entered inwards $1 floops or 
ſhips, and 84 cleared outwards. 
Between Long Ifland and Sr; Do- 
mingo are ſprinkled many unin- 
habited iſlands; 

In theſe iſtands are two pariſhes, 


viz. 1, Pariſh' of Chriſt - Church, 
. comprehending the iſland of New- 


Providence, in which is the town 
of Naſſau, the capital, and the on- 
ly port of entry, except at Turks 
Iflands. 2, St, John's Pariſh, com- 
rehending Harbour Iſland and E- 
— 5 
The number of inhabitants are 


vidence- about 600 Whites, 300 
Negroes, Mulattoes, &c. free, and 
about 1300 ditto flaves. In Har- 


parates the Little Bank from the bour Iſland, 340 Whites, 130 Ne- 
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groes, Mulattoes, &c, Eleutbera, 


460 Whites, 2 30% Negroes;; Mur 


lattoes, KS. Cat Iſland, 16x. fa- 


milies. Exuma, only two fami- 
lies. Turks lands, about 300 
men in tlie ſalt- ſeaſon, but at other 


times about half that number; the 
others return to Bermuda. 
BAH AM A, the chief of the Ba- 


hama Iſlands, in the Weſt Indies, 


about 20 leagues from the coaſt of 
Florida, md 

the. iſland. of Lucayo, from which 
theſe iſlands- are [alſo called Lu- 
caya Iſlands, It is about 28 leagues 
long, and three broad. It is very 
fruitful, the air ſerene, watered 
with muititudes of ſprings. and 
brooks, It produced great quan- 
tity. of ſaſſaſras, farſaparilla, and 
red-wood, which were all deſtroyed 
by the Spaniards, . Its chief pro- 
duce, now is Indian wheat, fowls, 
and a particular kind of rabbits : 
they have other proviſions from 
Carolina, Their chief commerce 
is aſſiſting, with proviſions, ſhips 
which are driven in here by boiſte- 
rous winds, This is ſituated on 


about ro Weſt from 


the ſand-bank called the Little Ba- 


hama Bank, which extends itſelf 
Northward 60 miles, The (trait of 
Bahama, or Gulf of Florida, lies 
between the coaft of Florida and 
this iſland, The Spanilh ſhips are 
obliged to wait an opportunity to 


paſs this ſtrait from the Havanna 
howeward; and the ſtrait is 16 


leagues broad, and 45 long. 


BALTIMORE, a county che moſt : 


Northern in the province of Ma- 


rylavd, in North Awerica, on the 
W. ſide of the bay of Cheaſapeak, 


reaching to the bottom of st. Its 


B A R 

little town, with a free-ſchool, in 
the county of Suffolk, in News, 
England. 213161 F 

-BakBADOBS; one of the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands, and next to Jamaica 
for importance, in the Weſt- Indies; 
about 15 miles long, and 14 broad, 
circuit 45 miles, contains about 
106,470 acres, or near 140 ſquare 
miles. It lies 20 leagues Faſt from 
St. Vincent, which may be ſeen 
from it on a clear day; 25, from 
St. Lucia, 28 from Martinico, 60 
from Trinidad, 80 from Cape de 
Salinas, and 100 from St, Chriſto- 
pher's: it is uſually ranked among 
the windward diviſion of the Ca- 
ribbees, being a day or two's ſail 
from Surinam, the Dutch colony. 
It was the firſt diſcovered of any 
of theſe iſlands, and is therefore 
ſtiled Mother of the Sugar Colonies. 
In the year 1625, when the Engliſh 
firſt landed here, they found it ab- 
ſolutely deſolate : it had not the 
appearance of having been peopled, 
even by the moſt batbarous Tadians. 
There was no kind of beaſt, either 
of paſture or of prey; neither fruit, 
herb, nor root, for ſupporting the 
life of man. Vet, as this climate was 
good, and the ſoil appeated fertile, 
ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, 
in England, in 1627, became adven- 
turers. About 23 years after its firſt 
ſettlement; in't650, it contained up- 
wards of 50,000 whites, of all ſexes 
and ages, ind a much greater number 


of blacks, and Indian flaves. The. 
git, the latter they 


former they bou 
acquired by me 


not at all to 


their honour." This ſmall iſſand, 
in 1686; peopled by above 100, 0 
Touts; was net half cultivated. A 


chief town is alſo called Baltimore: little before 1645 they learned the 


the houſes. are ſtraggling; fo. that art of making ſugar; and in a ſhort_ 


* 


the townlhip is rather a ſcattered time, by thé mais of this im- 


village, or l Tbis county is provement, 


altimore of Ire- prifngly opblent and numerous. 


called from Lord 


grew every day für- 


land, 1631, to whom it was granted About this time; the government 


by King Charles I. Its eapital-lies of as ther 
in N. lat. 39, 30. and 16, 35% W. hands of Cromwell, cot Hue 
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 20;0b0k and no dneteſs than 
a thouſand. A 1676, there ap- 

peared: no great increaſe of their 

whites, but a 2 vilibie one in their 
negroes. They ther! employed yoo 

ſail-6f thips, 150 tons, one with 


another, : hee — and their 
anount exports in ſapar, indigo, 
gingen, cotton, &. amounted to 
366, 0. their circulating: caſh"ar” 
home was 2c0,0001, The plague 
made-great havock here, in 1692; 
which reduced the number of whites 
to 28, 000, and the negroes to $0,000. 


It at preſent has about ga, ooo in- 


habitants; among whom are rec- 
koned but 22, 000 whites, which 


gives the proportion of four blacks 
They have at preſent 


to a white. 
ſix regiments of- infantry, three of 
cavalry, and one of 
men, well diſeiplined. The trade 


is ſo conſiderabſe as to employ 400 


veſſels, of all burdens. The prin- 


cipal- articles. of exportation are 


aloes, cotton, 
molaſſes, which in 1750 to _ 
Britain amounted to $11,060], 

North-America tac, oool, 
the other iſlands 432, 00. ſterling. 
It is fortified by nature, all along 
the windward 


cellible : on the lee ward fide it has 
good harbours; but the a hole coaſt 
is protected dy a good line, of ſe- 
veral miles id length, and ſeverel 


forts to defend it at the wot ma- 
They ſupport their 


terial places, 
own <cftabliſhment, which is very 
conſiderable, with 
Governor' s place alone being worth 
at leaſt GO. a year, The Clergy, 
are well 
the haves of England, which. is 
the religion 2 here; there 
being very few Diſſenters. They 


Colonel Codrington, the only infti- 
tution of the kind in the Weſt- In- 


guards, all ftout 


inger, ſugar, rum, 35 
of St. Fr f It is 
f 


"and 4 


vere [often forced to deſert it. 


great credit; the 1 


provided for, who are of 


BAR- 


E OE 
whi was, mu 

by A Tarts "fire, The .copptry of 
BarBadaes has a very laxuriapt and 
beautifuFappearance, ſwclling into 
gentlytiling bills, which, with the 
verdure of the ſygar-canes, © The 
bloom and fragrance of the orange, 
lemon, lime, and citron trees, a 
number of elegant and ufekuplants, 
and the houſes of che planters thick 
ſown all along the country, form 
a delightful — The elimate is 
very bot, but the air pure; and 
though it does not generate any 
land- wind, the heat is moderated 
by the confiant trade-winds. Like 
moſt of the other iſlands, it is ſub- 


ject in the ſummer months to tor- 


nadoes and hurricanes, Its pro- 
ducts are, beſides what is mentioned, 
the palm, tamatind, 6g, albes, ba- 
nanas, cedar, maſtick, cocoa-tree, 
and cacao, the laſt makes choco» 
late; and 'alfo papas, guavas, pal- 
mettoes, &c. Lat, 13, 5, N. Long. 
59, 32, W. 

BARBUDA \ or BARBOUTHAS, 
an iſland, one of the. Caribbees, 
miles N. of Antigua; 3 SN. K. 
3 leagues 
long, and half a league broad, It 
is low land, but fertile, and was 
planted by the Engliſh as early as. 


any of the Leeward Iſlands, except 
ore, by the rocks 
and ſhoals, ſo as to be nearly inac- 


St. Chriſtopher's, who called it Dul- 
cina ; but they were ſo diſturbed 


by the Caribbeans from Dominica, 
who generally invaded/them twice 


a year, in the nigh: time, that they 
At 
length, their numbers in the other 
iſlands increaſing, and that of the 
ſavages deereaſing, they repoſſeſſed 
it; 55 that in a few years it had 
1200-inhabitants, It is ſubject to 

the Codrington family, who main- 
tain 'a great number of negroes 


| here, to whom it produces about 


goool, per annum, and has new 


ſome hundreds of inhabitants, Its 
have a college, founded here by coalts are full of rocks, and there 


is but little water on the iſland, 


It abounds in black cattle, ſheep, 


BAR 

kids, fowl, the breeding of which 
is the chief employm — the 
inhabitants, Whs r 5 pro- 


Fr oftheir ſales the 
Ane ene Engitth here ee. * 4 


the "manner of Pr I IF * 3 128 
A n ms. buy- 
3 5 and 5 4 
TRE iſland pro 125 
rons = 2 
raiſms, s, matze, 5-19 
b ad forme tobacco; 


und vera rare 0, uable 
Woods, herbs, roots, and rugs ; 
LY Braff _ wood, "Ebony, a, 
ogy, of Pine app ples, cotton, 
per, pig indigo, potatoes, 
21 the fenfitive plant. Here are 
farge and dangerous ſerpents; 
Tome however are not venomous, 
and deſtroy other vermin, as rats, 
2 and frogs. Here is more 
wein than at Nevis, and it is 
Er than that iſland is 
15 che 8. W. Lat. 17, 50. long. 
bo, 55. 
Banz E, ST. à town of Mexi- 
co, in New Biſcay, in the neigh- 
— 25 of which are very rich 
fitver mines. It lies 500 miles 
N. W. of the city of Mexico. 
Lat. 26, 10. tha, 110, fl. 
* BANSTABLE, a town, county, 
and bay, in New Engtand. At 
the N. end of the bay, where this 
town is ſituated, lies Ca e Cod. 
The town is ſituated on oyenas 
river and creek, on the S. fide of 
the peninſula open to the Atlan- 
tic, where the peninſula is about 
5 miles broad, Haring Yarmouth 
town and harbouy 2 the N. 
coaſt at its back. 
BAAN WEIT, a fort 20 miles 
to the N. W. of New Bern, in ige 
county of Oraven, in North Ca- 
rolina. 
BaRAINGrOx- To Wx, in Bilf- 
tot connty, in Plymouth Colony, 
New England. ft is fituated oh 


6 miles N. from Briftol,, and 

ſame diſtance” Front: Rehobot 

and alſo S. E. from Providence.” 
BAR THOLOMEW,' ST, one of 


Te 


- Carribbét Aland. 2 5 miles 
of. St. 
NE, of, 


circumference 


Beth ground. fit for manuring- | 
It produces tohaceo, caſſava, au 


to moſt ig, eftrem are, 2. The foap, 
or aloes tree. 2. caleback. 
The eanapia, the gum Extracted 
from which is reckpned, an ex- 
cellent cathariic, 4. The parotane, 
whoſe boughs grow downward, 
taking, root 85 and form 3 
kind of bulwark and ſtrong fence 
in time of attack. All along 
ſhore. are thoſe kind of trees 
called the Sea Trees, whoſe 
boughs are wonderfully plaited 
together, and look as if they were 
lazed. On the ſhore are alſo 
fo und the ſea · ſtar and the ſea-ap- 
ple. Here is an infinite variet 
* birds, and a peculiar kind o 


lime-ftone, which they export to- 


the adjacent iſlands. They de- 


pend on the ſkies for water, Which 


they keep in ciſterns. Tt. now 
belongs to the French, to whom 
it was returned in 1763. The 
Engliſh took it, in 1746, from 
the French by two Engliſh priva- 
teers from Aut pua, Its ſhores 
are extremely dangerans, and the 
approaching them requires an ex- 
p<rienced pilot; but it enjoys aa 
extellent harbour, iu which ſhips 
of any ſize are ſheltered from all 
winds, Half its inhabitants are 
Irin Papiſts, whoſe deſcendants 


ſettled nere in 1666. There is alſo | 
the lignum vitz and iron waod 


here in great plenty. Lat. 18, 6. 
long. 52, I &. ET. 


Bas534TERRS, the. chief town _ 


in the iſland of St. Christopher. 
It is hd BE. end wn 
iſland, and is a place of eonſidera- 


ble trale. See. It. Cbriſlapher 4. 


It conßiſts of a long ſtreet. along _ 
the river Sankey, which reacts 


to Narra! nſet bay, Rhode. te | 
t 


the ſca-ſhare, which is.defeatled 


1 F art . „a wall forty bade 


1yÞþ gilt + an very ere galar. Tü. * 
_ town is the feat, of. eee 
the iſlande-» . . 


Barsan res, ande near 


— = — — > — —⅛— — 


Chriſtopher's, and 30 
Saba. 4. . 


q | 


I 


— — 


the iſthmny of Darien, and ſome - 


what. weſtward of the Samballoes- 
lands, at, the men e bay 
of PN e eee 
the. ſhare; ; famays. tor, admiral 
1 9 iſh 1 N Leger them with a 
ritt 

Lat. 9» 30% 9Þ8r 79 $82 f bis 
- BATATOWN 2, {mall ſea-port 
town inthe countyof. [-yrrel,, and 
diſtri of Edenton, ig, North 
Cabos: ing on, the northern 
bank of the river Pamtiege, where 
ir has u euſtom-houſe, with à col- 
Jetor. Lat. 35, 30. long. 27, 15. 
Bx Avro r, a town and diſtrict in 
S. Carolina, includes all the places 
to the 8, from Combahee river, 
and the ſwamp at the head of the 
S. branch of that river, between 
the ſea, including the iſlands ; 
the boundary continuing from the 
main ſwamp to Matthew's Bluff, 
on Savannah river. 

„ BrAurokr, a ſeaport town in 
the county of Granville, in South 
Carolina, . ſituated on the iſland of 
Port Royal, 26 miles from Pur- 
ryſburg, and 43 from Charles- 
town to the S. W. It has a good 
fort, but is not ſo well fortified, 


It is expected from its harbour, 


and ſituation, that it will become 
the capital of South Carolina, as 
it is * the ſtation of the 
Britiſh. ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. 
_ BxAavForrT a county of North 
Carolina, in the diſtrict of Neu- 
born. 14 ; N 

BE Auron r, a ſeaport town in 
North Carolina, in the county of 
Carteret, and diſtrict of Ne bern, 
in Core Sound. 
Br Isi ex, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin lands, in the 
Weſt - Indies, ; fitvated between 


Dog iſland W. and Tortula E. of 


it. It is about 5 miles long E. W. 
and near 1 broad, N. S. in Sir 
Francis Drake's bay, Long. 63, 2. 
e 

" BevronD; a ſmall. town in 
Middleſcx cohnty, Maſſachyſets- 
bay, on the river Concord „6 miles 
W. of Woburn, and 7. N. from 
Concord. es 


{quadron, ſome, years ago, | 


Iſland, ew York, 6 miles ty 


from New- 


118 6 


bich it is digit 3 wiles N. W. 


7 


fore only frequented by the inba- 
bitants of St. Vincent, who came 
hither to fiſh for tortoiſe. The 
ſoil produces. wild cotton-trees, 
and plenty of water- melons. 

BELHAVEN, or ALEXAN- 
DRIA, a town in Fairfax coun- 
ty, Virginia, on the W. fide of Pa- 
towmack river, 14 miles N. E. of 
Colcheſter, 86 miles S. E. of Win- 
cheſter, and 30 miles W. of An- 
napolis. 

BELINSGATE, a town and 
point of land in Barnftaple 
county, in Plymouth Colony, New 
England, ſituated on the W. fide 
of the peninſula, in Cape Cod 
Bay, 5 miles N. of Silver Springs, 
and 10 S. from Cape Cod harbour, 

BSLLINGC HAM, in Suffolk 
county, Maſlachuſets-Bay, in the 
1 between Mendon and 
Wrentham, and 2 miles N. of 
Blackſtone river. 

BE LI-IS LIE ISLAND and 
Straights, at the moſt N. end of 
Newfoundland, and the entrance 
into the Gulf of St. Laurence. The 
iſland is about 7 leagues in circuit, 
and on the N. W. ſide has a ſmall 
harbour fit for ſmall craft, called 
Lark. Harbour, within a little 
illand that lies cloſe to the ſhore ; 
and at the E. point it has another 
ſmall, harbour or cove, that will 
only admit fiſning ſhallops; from 


BER 

whence it is only 16 miles to the 
Coaſt of Labradore, Lon g. 55, 30. 
lat. SI, 55. Ya q "Dk 


PERS 


an, a town and county 
on Hudſon's tiver, in fy Jer- 
ſey, over againſt! New.York, and 
was the firſt planted of any of 
this tract; moſily inhabited. by 
Dutch. See New Tork. 

BERKSHIRE, à County in Pen- 
ſylvania whoſe . length is very 
greats bounded on the 8. E. by 

hiladelphia and Cheller coun- 


county, and 8, by Cumbet and 
and Lancaſter counties. 

BERK IE, the name both of 
a town and county in South Caro- 
lina, lying to the N. of Colleton 
county, near Cowper and Alhley 
rivers. On the N. is a little river 
called Bowall-river, which with a 
creek forms an iſland ; and off the 
coaſt are ſeveral iſlands called 
Hunting-iflands, and Sillwent's- 
iſland. Between the latter and 
Bowall river is a ridge of hills, 
called the Sand hills, The river 
Wando waters the N, W. parts of 
this county, and runs into Cowper 
river, both uniting their ſtreams 
with Aſhley riverat Charles-town. 

BxRMuDaAs, acluſter of ſmall 
iſlands a conſiderable diſtance 
fromthe continent, Hither re- 
tired ſeveral of, the parliament 
pany after, the Reſtoration ; and 

aller the poet has given a very 
pretty poem on them, it being 
the place of his flight. They are 
not altogether 20,c00 acres, very 
d'fficult of acceſs, being, as Wal- 
ler expreſſes it, walled with rocks. 
As their coaſts are dangerous, ſo 
are their ſounds and harbours 
difficult of acceſs, their entrances 
being narrow, and ſhoaly; bur 
what renders theſe iſlands fill 
more dangerovs is the, current, 
which ſets to the N. E. from the 
Gulf of Florida, which is re- 
markably ſtrong here, The air 
is extremely, pleaſant; and its 
fine ſituation invited the great 
Rerkley, biſhop of Cloyne, to ſol- 
licit queen Anne for founding 


ties, N. R. by Northampton 
W. 


7 p : 

an vniverſity here, the plan of 
which that great genius Rad ex- 
ecfletitly weft mödeſiea; dut the 
queen, was dierte from this pro- 
eck by the parties' of her mini- 

ers. The chief Huſineſs here 
uſed to be chat of building floops, 
and other ſimall- craft, for the 
trade between Notth America and 
the Welt indies; which are built 
of cedar, and are very durable, as 
no worms will penetrate. 
The ſounds and furronpding' ſeas, 
are well ſtored with fiſh, and 
ambergriſe is fomjerimes found a- 
mong their rocks in lumps of 
conſiderable bignefs. They ſend 


nothing to England; thongh for- 


merly, when the Bermndas hats' 
were dronght into faſhion by the 
biſhop, they got a good deal of 
caſh from England, The hats 
were very elegant, made of the 
leaves of palmettoes; but the 
trade and the faſhion went toge- 
gether, The ſoil is negleQed, 
and their beſt production is cedar, 
with ſome white - ſtone, which 
they ſend to the Weſt - Indies. 
Their whites are about 7000, the 
mulattoes and blacks are abovt 
6000. The blacks bred here are 
the beſt in America, and as uſeful 
as the whites in navigation. The 
people of Bermudas are poor but 
healthy, contented and very chear- 
ful. & is well adapted to the cul- 
tivation of vines, and might be 
worth while even for the ſegiſla- 
ture to encourage ſuch an uſeful 
improvement, They are called 
Somer - iſlands, © not from their 

leaſant or warm ſituation, but 
from Sir John Somers, bart. who 
was ſhipwrecked here; and was 
the ſecond” after John 'Bermudas, 
in 1503, that improved the diſ- 
covery of them. © The number of 
this | cluſter is computed to be 
a bout 300. They are diſtant from 
the Land's- end 150 leagues; from 
the, Madeiras 1200, from Hiſpa- 
niola 3oo, and 200 from Cape 
Hattaras in Carolina; which laſt 
is the neareſt land to them. Lat. 
32, 15. long. 64, 8. 

2 


netrate them. 


BIIL. 
N New, a ſmall town in 


of Craven, 1 South 
Goh * Ling, on the, Aurherr 
"the Wer Pamticgs, or 


2 . „Laß 45738“ Meſtege 
75 5 25 wy 11:3 


* ANDS 'a Amel 
dalle 0 1 3 x „W. 
point of the. 
in the d of Piovidence. 
Long. 75, 40+, lat, 25%850 
'E ARTIE, A maritime equi fo 

North Karolina, in the diſtri 
Edenton, With the Roanoke its 
8. boundary and Albemarle ſound 
on the 3 In it is ſituated the 
A tower of Tuſcaroraw. 
_.. BERWICK, a town in York 
coup, Penſylvania, about ) miles 

Hanoyer,. and 16 W. of 
York. 


BETHLEHEM, 3 a village i in the 


county, of Orange, in the province 


of New York; IMP fruitful in 
palture, makes large quanti- 
ties of excellent butter, 

BETHLEHEM, atownin Nor- 
thampton county, Penſylyania, 5 
miles E, of Northampton, and 
10 8. W. of Eaſton, and ſtands 
on a branch of the Delawar river. 

BREVERLE X, a maritime town 
in New England, in the province 
"of Maſſachuſets-Bay, and county 
of Eſſex, ſitvated on the S. of 
Cape Ann, and the N. fide of 
Burley Brook, 2 miles North of 
Salem. 

BISp Is LAN p, or BORI- 
aN, or Craps IsLz, one of 
the Virgin, Iſles, 2 leagues from 
Porta Rico, 6 leagues, long, and 
2 broad, The Engliſh ſettled there 
twice, and have — driven away 
by the Spaniards, whoſe intereſt 
it is to Jet it remain deſolate, It 
has a rich ſoil, and a good road 
on the 8. fide. Lat. 18, 2. long. 
64, 30, See Crobs Ile. 

BiDDEFORD, a town in the 
county of York, Province of New 
Hampſhire, in New - England, 
near \ mouth of Sako river and 
bay, 10 miles N. from Wells, 
and. 20 S. from Brunſwick, 

B1LLERIKA, a ſmall town in 


Great Baka, Bank, 
15 iland, and 


B L A 
Middleſex county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bey, on the bapks of the river 
7 cord, about. 6 Files W. of 
ster. ang, 5 N. of Bed- 
- 


21 Suleh 


. IT? KEY s,, rock or iſland 


f among the Virgin Lands, i in the 


Weit Indies. It is round, and 
ſitnated about 2 lea yes 8. af St. 
as its. Bame 
rom the quantities of birds which 
reſort there. Long. 63, Ave lat, 


of 17, 559 


Bays IS one of the 
Lucaya or Bahama Iſlands, on the 
W. ſide of the Great Bank, near 
the Gulf of Florida, and has a 
good harbour. 

Bis cAx, a province of Mexi- 
co, abounding in ſilver mines, It 
is bounded on the N. by Mexico, 
and on the W. by Florida. | 

BLACK RI XEN, an Englich, 
ſettlement at the mouth of the 
river Tinto, 20, leagues to the E. 
of Cape Honduras, the only har- 
bour on the Coaſt of Terra Fir- 
ma, from the iſland of Rattan to 
Cape Gracias a Dios, and was for 
more than 60 years the refuge of 
the Logwood Cutters, when the 
8 drove them from the 
foreſts of Raſt Vucatan; ubich 
occaſioned adventurers of different 
kinds to fix here, where-the coaſt 
is ſandy, generally.low and ſwam- 
py, with mangrove-trees : higher 
up, near the rivers and Jagoons, 
which are full of fiſh, the ſoil is 
more fertile, and produces plan- 
tations, cocoa-trees, maize yams, 
potatoes, and ſeveral other vepe- 
tables; and the paſſion of drink 
ing rum has made them begin to 
plant ſugar-canes. The foreſts 
are full of deer, Mexican ſwine, 
and game, The ſhores abound 
with turtle, and the woods with 
mahog gany, zebra wood, ſarſa pa- 
rilla, &c. and indeed the wa 
ſettlement flouriſhes ſpontaneouſſy 
without cultivation. 

BLADEN, a county of North 
Carolina, in the diſtrict of Wil- 
mington, and is the boundary 
county to South Carolina, 


— 
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BAR cb, ad ifland 35 leagues Boro, ately. a very noted 
from Terra Firma, and N. pf and opulent "Yradih ton, the 
Margarits-Iflan&* in the provitice / mettopolis of New "England, tn 
of New Andaluſia. .. It is 4 flat, North-Amerits, in the county of 
eyen,  low,, uninbabited ifland, , Suffolk, till the town was 

moſt of it favay- 


ory and Healthy, moſt of it favat 
nas of Jong praſs, with ſome trees 
of lignum vn. It has plenty of 
gvanoes. Lat. 11, 45. lon 63, 36. 
"72 BANDAO, town in tince 
George's cbunty, Virginia, on the 
8, bank of a branch of James 
river, 2 miles E. of Peterfburg. 

BO LIN BXOK E, a town in Tal- 
bot county, E. diviſion of Mary- 
land, on the N. W. point of Choy- 
tank river, Cheſapeak - bay, 5 
miles E. of Oxford. 

Bo YA IRE, an ifland,almoſt un- 
inhabited, on the coaſt of Venizue- 
la in the kingdem of Terra Fir- 
ma. Tt ſies about 20 leagues from 
the continent, and 14 E. of Cu- 
ragoa, and belongs to the Dutch. 
It is about 18 leagues in com paſs, 
has à good bay and road on the 
S. W. tide, near the middle of the 
iſland. Ships that come from the 
eaſtward make in cloſe to ſhore, 
and let go anchor in 60 fathom 
decp water, within half a cable's 
length of the ſhore; but muſt 
make faſt a-ſhore, for fear of the 
land-winds in the night driving 
her to ſea, There are only a few 
houſes, and about a dozen fol- 
diers, who do little or no daty. 
There is a fort, with five or 92 
Indian families, who are huſband- 
men, and plant maize and Indian 
corn, fome yams and potatoes. 
There is à great plenty of cattle 
here, particularly goats, which 
they fend to Curagoa, falted every 


where the Dutch come in for 
ſalt. Lat. 12, 10. long. 67, 30. 

BONA VISTA, a bay, cope, and 
** on the E. ſide of Newfound- 
- 


nd, where the Engliſh have a 
ſ tilement, and ſtages are erected 
for the fiſhery, which is carried on 
here with great ſuceefs, Long. 


53, 5. lat. 49, 5. | 
ppl du or CRABS-ISLAND. 
See Crabs- Aland. 


8 At the bottom of the bay 
year, There is a falt pond here, 


" 


bad a fine and Rriking 
des 


ſeribed, and port removed by the 
Engliſh parliament, April 4.7774, 
for refuſiog a tax on tea, which 
they deſtroyed in 1774. The 
Kings forces in a great meaſure 
defaced the town, dy pulling 
down ſeveral buildings to ſupply 
emſelves with firing during the 
are conteſts; before which it was 
the largeſt and moſt confiderable 
city of all the Britiſh empire 'in 
America; and was built the lat- 
ter end of the year 1630, by a 
part of a colony which removed 
hitherto from Charles-Town, and 
ſtands upon a peninſula of about 
four miles cireamference,' within 
44 miles of the bottom of Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay. It was greatly da- 
maged by an earthquake, on Oct. 
29, 1727, It is the moſt ad- 
bs yo, ſituated for trade of 
any place in North-America; on 
the N. fide are a dozen ſmall 
iflands, called the Brewſters, one 
of which is called Noddie's-iſland. 
The only fafe way for entrance 
into the harbour is by a channel 
ſo narrow, as well as fall of iſlands, 
that three ſhips can fearce paſs in 
a-breaſt; bur there are proper 
marks to guide them into the fait 


way; and within the harbour 


there is room enough for Fo ſhips 
to lie at anchor in a good deph of 
water, where they were covered 
by the cannon ok à fegular and 
very ſtrong fortreſs now in ruins, 
is 4 
very noble pier, near 2600 feet 
in length, along which on the N. 
fide extended & row of warehouſes, 
The head' of this pier joins the 
N the town, which 
s, like moft_of' the others, ſpa- 

eious and, welt bite. The town 
| appearance 
ar entering, as it Res at the very 
bottom of 'the bay, Uke an am- 
phitheatre. It has a town-houſe, 
where * courts met, and the ex- 
SZ 
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change kept, large, and of 2 tole- 
rable taſte of avehivefture, -Round- 
the exchangeare ?#'prear number 
of bookſellers mops, ich; titt 
lately, foundicinploynient for Rivet 
— There are 1. 

places of worſhip}; dn f which 
are epiſeopal, and 7 are fort diſſen- 
ters, Which e lofty and elegant; 
with towers and ſpites : and it 
contained about f hovfes; and 
at leaſt 30% 00 inhabitants. That 
we maybe rnabled to form fomg 
judgment of the wealth of thi 

city, wee muſtſcobſerve, that from 
Chriſtmas 1747, to Chriſtmas 
1748, 500 veſlels cleared out from 
this port only for à foreign trade, 
and 430 were entered inwards; to 
ſay nothing of coaſting and fiſh- 
ing veſſels, both of which were 
numerous to an uncommon de- 
gree, and not leſs than 1000. It 
received damage by a fire to the 
amount of 300, col. March 20, 
1760; and by a terrible ſtorm in 
Aug. 1773. Indeed the trade of 
New - England was great, as it 


ſupplied a vaſt q antity of goods 
from unhin jitſeif; but was yet 


grea:er, as the people in this 
country were in a wanner the 
carriers for all the colonies in 
North-America and the Weſt-In- 
dies; and even many parts of 
Europe. The home commodities 
were principally maſts and yards, 
fer. which they contracted largely 
with che xoyal«navy ;/ alfo pitch, 
tar, and turpentine; 'ſtaves, lum- 
ber, and boards; all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, beef, park, butter, and 


cheeſe, in vaſt quantities; horſes, 
and live cattle; Indian rorn/ and 
peaſe ; ors apples; hemp, and 
flax. Their peltry or fur trade 
was not ſo conſiderahle- They 


had a noble cod. fiſhery upon 


the coaſt, affording employment 


for a vaſt number of their people! 
they were enabled by this branch 


to export annually above 30, e 
quintals of choice cod fiſi to Spain, 
Italy, the Britiſh iſtands, Great- 


Britain, the Mediterranean, &c. 
and about 20,000 quintals of the 


BOS 
refuſe ſort to the Weſt-Indies, for 
the negrogs : 4 044 
The. 216 quantit ; of hints 
PC 10 TY. 112 6) » } P 
which they aich lich in Boſton 
froh the molaſſes received in re- 


g turn from the, Weſt- Indies, was 


as ſurpriſing as the cheap rate they 
vended it at, which was under 
two ſhillings a gallon, With this 
they ſapphed, almoſt. all the con- 
ſubiprion of our colonies in North 
America, the Indian trade there, 


the vaſt demands of their own 


and the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
and in a great meaſure thoſe of 
the African trade. But they were 
more famous for the quantity and 
cheapneſs than excellency of their 
rum. They were almoſt the only 
ane of our colonies which. nearly 
ſupplied themſelves with woolen 
and linen manufactures. Their 
woolen cloths were ſtrong, eloſe, 
but coarſe and ſtubborn. As to 
their linens, that manufacture was 
brought from the N. of Ireland 
by ſome. pre ſbyterian artificers, 
driven thence by the ſeverity of 
their landlords,, or rather the 
maſter workmen and employers ; 
and from an affinity of religious 
ſentiments they choſe New-Eng- 
land for their retreat. As they 
brought with them a fund of 
riches in their. {kill of the linen 
manufactures, they met with very 
great encouragement, and exer- 
cifed their trade to the great advan- 
tage of the colony. They made 
large quantities, and of a very 
good kind; their principal ſettle- 
ment was in, a town, which, ia 
compliment to them, is called 
Londonderry. 

Hats were made in New-Eng- 
laud, and which, in a clandeſtine 
way, found vent in all the other 
cozonies. The fetting up theſe 
manvfaCtures was in a great mat- 
ter neceſſary to them; for as they 
had not been properly encourag- 
ed in ſome ſtaple commodity by 
which they might communicate 
with Great-Britain, being cut off 
from all other reſources, they 
muſt have either abandoned the 
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country, or have found Means of ) 
employing their own il agg n- 
duitry to Ara out bf it the Hale 
ſaries of life. "The ame neceſſity. 
together with their Hein 8. poſſclled. 
of materiitsfor boi T ig and mend: 
ing ſhips, made them. the. carriers, 
for the other colonies. . 3 

This laſt article was one of the. 
moſt chtiſiderable which Boſthn, 
or the other 'ſea-port/ towns in 
New-Englah eile on. Ships 


were ſometin}8s built bere upon 
commiſſion, and frequently the 
merchants of the country had 
them conſtructed upon their own 
account; then loaded them with 
the produce of their country, naval 
ſtores, fiſh, and fiſn-oil, principally, 
They ſent them out upon a trading 
voyage to Spain, Portugal, or the 
Mediterranean ; where, having 
diſpoſed of their American cargo, 
they made what advantage they 
could by freight, until ſuch time 
as they could ſell the veſſel her- 
ſelf to advantage; which they ſel- 
dom failed to do, receiving the 
value of the veſſel as well as the 
freight of the goods which from 
time to time they carried, and of 
the firſt home-cargo in bills of 
exchange upon London ; for as 
they had no commodity to return 
for the value of above oo, oool. 
which they took in various ſorts 
of goods from England, (except 
what naval ſtores they had,) they 
were obliged to keep the balance 
ſomewhat even by this circuitous 
commerce; which though not car- 
ried on with Great-Britain, nor 
with Britiſh veſſels, yet centered 
in its profits, where all the money 
made by all the colonies did center 
at laſt, namely in London. There 
was a report made by way of com- 
plaint to the legiſlature of this 
circuitous, though to them necef- 
ſary commerce. Ft was deſired 
that the exportation of lumber, 
&c. to the French cotonies, and the 
importation of ſugars, molaſſes, 
&c. from thence, might be ſtopt. 
On the other hand, the northern 
cotonies complainet that they were 


not poſleſſed of any manufactures, 
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or ſtaple cammodity z cand being 
cut off. Fram this eixemitoub com- 
mexce,; they equld not purchaſe 
ſo , many 1 from 
Great G Britam Phe legiflature 
took a middle ;conrfea they did 
not [prohibit their, exporting lum- 


ber, &c, to the French colonies, 


but laid the imports from thence, 
as ſugars, molaſſes, &c. under a 
conſiderable duty; for they wiſe- 
ly foreſa that the French would 
have recourſe to their oun colo- 
nies for lumber, by which the 
Boſtonians would be cut off from 
ſo valuable a branch of trade and 
navigation; and that the latter, 
being driven to ſuch ſtreights, 
mizht have been alſo driven to 
ſome extremities. g 

By conſidering the ſtate of ſhip- 
building, the principal branch of 
Boſton, we ſhall viſibly perceive a 
preat decline in that article, which 
ately affected her intimately in all 
others. In the year 1738, they 
built at Boſton 41 topſail veſſels, 
burthen in all 6324 tons, In 
1743 they built 30; in 1746, but 
20; and in 1749, but 15, mak- 
ing in the whole only 2450 tons; 
an aſtoniſhing decline in about 10 
years. to : 
There was a light houſe erected 
on a rock for the ſhipping, but it 
has lately been deſtroyed, as has 
the fortifications. The govern- 
ment was directed by a governor, 
a general court, and aſſembly, to 
which this. city. ſeat four mem- 
bers, The independent religion 
was the moſt numerous, and the 
profeſſors ſaid to be 14, 00; and 
out of 19 places of worthip, fix 


were for this profeſſion; Latitude 


42, 25. long. 7, 10. 

BRADFORD, a ſmall town in 
New-England, in the province of 
Maſſachuſets- Bay, and county of 
Eſſex, near a branch which runs 
into Merimak river, below Mit- 
chells Falls. 

BRAIN TREE or BRA N TRE, 
a town in Suffolk couaty, in Maſs 
ſachuſets - Ba 
bottom of a Ihallow-bay, and has 
no harbour, but is well watered 


It ſtands at the 
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with ſprings tho river Smelt runs 
ec ihd abbur a 


Mat ztbe deſig oßothe ſounder 


ter has had the ſucceſs that was 77 
57 
Is, 


of a wise S. runs the rvẽr Stony. pecled e: Here are, commadip 
BRANDOH HAU is fi- whittsforilogding aud unlgading 


tuated on the N 


> fide of Long - goods, with ſome farts. and caſtles. 


Iſland, New-York, g miles W. of, for: its defence; but the town is 


Smithtown, and the Tame diſtance 
from Hampftead Plan. 

BRASS- ISLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin -1ſlands; ſituated 


near the N. W. end of St. Tho- 


mas, on whom it is dependent. 

BRENTFORD; a town in Con- 
necticut, the county of New- Ha- 
ven; conſiderable for its iron- 
works. It is ſituated on the ſide 
of a river of the ſame name, 
which- runs into Long - Ifland 
Sound, 10 miles Eaſt from New- 
haven. Longitude 55, 15. lati- 
tude 41, 15. 

BrR1DGETOWN, the metro- 
polis of the iſland of Barbadoes, 
in the Weſt- Indies, lying in the 
S. W. part of the ifland, and in 
the pariſh of St. Michael. It is 
ſituate on the innermoſt part of 
Carliſle-bay, which is large enough 
to contain $00 ſhips, being a league 


and half in breadth, and a league 


in depth; but the bottom is foul], 
and apt to cut the eables. The 
neighbouring grounds being low 
flats were often overflowed by the 
ſpring-tides, and are moſt of them 
ince drained, The town lies at 
the entrance of St. George's-val- 
ley, which runs ſeveral miles in- 
to the country. It ſuffered great- 
ly by a fire on Feb. 8, 1756, May 
14, 1766, and Dec. 27, 1767, 
when the greateſt part of the town 
was deftroyed ; before which time 
it had about 1500 houſes, moſtly 
brick, very elegant, and ſaid to 
be the fineſt and largeſt in all the 
Caribbee-I lands, the greateſt part 
of which have been rebuilt. The 
ſtreets are broad, the houſes high, 
and there is here alfo a Cheapſide, 
where the rents are as dear as 
thoſe in London; It has a college 
founded liberally and endowed by 
Colonel Codrington, the only in- 


ſtitution of the kind in the Weſt- 
(Indies; but it does not appear 


Nubjeft to hurricanes. As the 
wind generally blows from the E. 


or N. E, the E, part of the town 
is called windward, and tbe W. 
part leeward- The roy? eitade], 
called St. Ann's fort, coſt .the 
country; zo, ol. On the E. ſide 
of the town is a ſmall, fort of 
eight guns, where the magazines 
of powder and ſtores are kept by 
a ſtrong guard. The number of 
militia for this town and St. Mi- 
chael's precinct is 1200 men, who 
are called the royal regiment of 
foot-guards, This is the ſeat of 
the governor, council, aſſembly, 
and court of chancery. About a 
mile from town to the N. E. the 
governor has a fine. houſe, built 
by the aſſembly, called Pilgrims : 
though the governor's uſual reſi- 
dence was at Fontabel. The other 
forts are to the W, James's-fort, 
near Stuart's-wharf, of 18 guns; 
Willoughby's, of 20 guns: three 
batteries between this and Need - 
ham's- fort, of 20 guns. The church 
is as large as many of our cathe- 
drals, has a noble organ, and a 
ring of bells, with a curious clock, 
Here are large and elegant taverns, 
eatin g-houſes, &c. with a poſt- 
houſe; and packet - hoats have been 
eſtabliſhed, here lately to carry let- 
ters to and from this place month- 
ly, Lat. 13. 20. Long. 60, o. 
dee Barbadocs. * 
BRIDGEWATER, a ſmall town 
in the county of Briſtol and colo- 
ny of Plymouth, in Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, New- England, near Town- 
river, which empties itſelf into 
Narraganſet- bay, Rhode - Iſland, 
It is about 5 miles N. E. from 
Raynham, 10 W. from Duxbury. 
BRID LIN GT ON, See Burlington. 
BR1ON-ISLE, one of the Mag- 
dalen - Ifles, in the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, 5 or 6 leagues W. from 


the Bird-Illands; and to Cape Re- 
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ſiers, the entrance of St. Laurenee 
river, it is 39 leagues N. W. by c 
N. It is in Long. 60. 40. Lat. 
47, 45. T"IAISE Dt 

BRISTOL, a connty and town 
in New-England, It is the moſt 
conſiderable town in the county, 
having a commodious harbour, at 
the entrance of which lies Rhode- 


Ifland. This town is laid out 


with more regularity than any 


in the province, and has more 
trade, 


palace in it, killed 


and - being 


there; and alſo for Crown the 


poet's begging it of Charles II. 
Lat. 42, Long. 70. 

BRISTOL, ihe chief town of 
the county of Bucks, in Penſyl- 
vania, about 20 miles N. E. from 


Philadelp hia. It ſtands on the 


river Delaware, fite Burli 
ton, in Weſt New-Jerſey, It has 
not above 100 houſes, but is 
noted for its mills of ſeveral ſorts. 
Lat. 40. 71. Long. 74: 30. 
BRISTO L, aſmall town in Ma- 
ryland, in the county of Charles, 
in the weſtern diviſion of the co- 


1. | 

RITAIN, LITTLE, a village 
in the county of Orange, in the 
province of New- York, very 
fruitful in paſture, and breeds 
great num bers of cattle, 

BRITAIN, 
Terra de Labrador and Eſkimaux, 
2 diſtrict bounded by Hudſfon's- 
Bay on the N. and W. by Canada 
and the river of St. Laurence on 
the S. and by the Atlantic Ocean 
on the E. It is ſubject to Great- 
Britain; but produces only ſkins 
and furs, 

BROOKHAVEN, a town in the 
province of New-York and coun- 
ty of Suffolk in Long: Hind, See 
Long-Ifland. 

BROOKLI NE, a village in Suf- 
folk county, Maſlachufets- bay, 
between Cambridge and Roxbury, 
about 3 miles W. of Boſton. 

BRUNSWICK, a town in the 
county of the ſame name, in the 
diſtrict of Wilmington, in North- 


the whole: 


the maſt entenſive trade, and has 
a collector of the cuſtoms. 0 


coun 


The capital is remarkable 
for the King of Spain's having a 


New, called alſo 


held. It is directed 


BUR 
Carolins, of which it is the prin- 
cipal. It is ſituated about 5 miles 
E. from the Atlantie, on the river 


Cape Fear, is the beſt built in 


— carries on 


BRUNSWICK, a toun ia the 
ty aof Lork and province of 
Maſſachpſets-bay, in New-Eng- 
land, in the bay of Caſco. It is 
the county-to wn, and is 43 miles 
from Vaknonth,: and $3 from 
Vork. 190 
Bau NSWLCK- See New Brun 
wick. * T 

Bu CK I5sL4nD, one of the 
leſſer Virgin Iſles, ſituated an the 
E. of St. Themas, in St. James's 
Paſlage. Long. 63. 30. Lat. 18. 
18. 

u ckIxdAANM, a coonty in 
the province of Penf 2 
ſcparated from Jexſey by the De- 
laware river on the S. E. and 
N. E. and from Northampton 
county on the North. 

BULLS, BA r or, er BABOVL- 
BAV a noted bay in Neufound- 
land, a little to the ſouthward of 
St. John's harbour on the Z. of 
that iſland, It has 24 fathom wa- 
ter, and is very ſafe, being land- 
locked. The only. danger is 2 
rock 20 yards from Rread-and- 
Cheefe Point, and another with; 
9 feet water off Magotty Cove, 
Lat. 50, 50. long. 57, 10. 4 

BURKLINGT@YN, a county in 
Weſt-Jerſey, near the boundary 
line of Eaſt-Jerſey; in which its 
capital _ ae! is on its 
W. hore. | 

Bu LLINGTON, the capital of 
Welt-] It is ſituated on an 
iſland, in t 0 middle of Delaware 
river, oppoſite to Philadelphia. 
The town is laid out into ſpacious 
ſtreets, and here the courts and 
aſſem blies of Weſt-Jerfey were 
y a gover- 
nor, a council, and aſſembly; was 
begun to be planted with the 


other towns from 1688, and con- 
tinued improving till 1702, and 


AL 


from thence till now. Its ſituation 
on the river, and conti guity 40 


creeks and bays, has naturally in- 
clined, tghe inhabitants totfiſneries. 
The cougtzy abounds. in all forts 
of grain and proviſions particular 
ly flour, pork, and great qwantities 
of white, peaſe, which, they:ſelÞto 
the merchants of New-York; who 
cn___ them to the Sugar-Iſlands. 


whalebone, oil, pitch, and tar. 


This toun formerly gave name to 


a county. It has a town-houſe, 2 
handſome market-place, two good 
bridges over the river,. one called 
London-bridge, the other York- 
bridge, But the court of aſſem- 
bly, &c. and that of the gover- 
nor, is in the town. of Elizabeth, 
in the county of Eſſex, which is 
by that the moſt conſiderable town 
in the two. provinces. It carries 
on à briſk trade by its eaſy oom - 
munication with Philadelphia, 
through the river Selem, which 
falls into the bay of Delaware. 
Lat. 40, 5. long. 74, 30. 

- BUSTARD RIVER, in the pro- 
vince of Quebec, which runs into 
the rivers St. Laurence, in a bay 
of the ſame. name. It runs-a 
great way inland, and has com- 
munication . with ſeveral lakes; 
and at its mouth lies the Oziers- 
iſlands. Longitude 63, 5. Lati- 
tude 49, 20. | Sti ginn 

Bur E, a county in N. Caroli - 
na, in the diſtrict of Halifax, to 
which diſtrict it is the W. boundary, 


ALEDON1A, à port in the 
Iſthmus of Darien, in the 
Gulf of Mexigo,, à 5 leagues N. 
W. from the river Atrato. It 
was attempted to be eſtabliſhed: 
1698, but the unhealthy ſituation” 
of the elimate deſtroyed the in- 
fant colony. —— 


- CAL1FORN1A; a peninſula in 


the Paciſie Ocean, in North-Ame- 


rica, waſhed on the E. by a gulf 


of the ſame name, and on the 


W. by the Pacific, Ocean, or Great 
South-Sea, lying within the three 
capes, or limits of Cape San Lu- 


have-alſo, aj trade in furs, 


AM 


cas, the river Colorado; and Cape 


Blaneo' de San Sebaſtian, which 
laſt is its fartheſt mix on its weſ- 
tern coaſt which has come to 
our Knowledge, Ihe gulf 'which 

it on the Bo called the 
Gulfcof California; is an arm of 
the Paeiſic Ocean, intereopted be- 
tween Cape /Corientes on one ſide, 
and Cape St. Lucas on the other; 
that is, bet ween the xoaſt of New - 
Spain on the N. EI ard that of 
California on the w]ʃÜw Thelength 


of California d about 3e fegt; 


in breadth it bears 10-proportion, 
not being more thin 30 lesgues 
acroſs, or from ſea to ſea. The 
air is dry and hot to « great de- 
gree; the earth is in general bar- 


ren, rugged, wild, every where 


over-run with monntains, rocks, 
and ſands, with little water, con- 
ſequently not adapted to agricul- 
ture, planting, or-grazing. There 
are, however, ſome level, wide, 
and fruit ful tracts of ground to 
the W. I Colorado,” in 
N. latitude, plenty of water, 
Leden ins ron ſine paſ- 
tures, which is not to be faid<of 
the peninſula taken in general; 
for the greateſt part is not Known 
to us, being unconquered and poſ- 
ſeſſed by the wild Caliſornians and 
ſavages. xd on, bono 
CALLIAQU A,'a town and har- 
bour at the 8. W. end of St. 
Vincent, one of the Caribbee- 
Iſlands The harbour is the beſt- 
in the ifland, and draws thither a 
great part of the trade; and the 
principal inhabitants of the ifland. 
CALVEAT, a county in tbe 
province of Maryland, 
om Charles county in the ſame pro- 
vince, from vhich it is divided by 
the river Paluſcent, as alſo from 
Prince George's county. The ca- 
pital of this county is called A- 
CaMBRNIDOT, a town in the 
county of Middleſex, the pro- 
vince: of Maſlachuſets- Bay, in 
New-England; ſtands on the N. 
bruch of Charles - river, near 


Charles-Town, ſeven miles N. W. 


of Boſton. It has ſeveral fine 


ordering 


C/A'M 
. houſes, but is built very irregular. 
It changed its old name of Neu- 
ton for that o Gambridge, on 
account of, the; univerſityo called 
Harvard college, whicbcoofifts: of 
4 ſpaęigus colleges built of brick, 
called Harvard, Hollis, Stough- 
ton, Maſſechuſeta. It was pro- 
jected in, 1630, and was at firſt no 
more than a ſchola ifluſtris, or 
academical free-ſchool, till May 
16 50, when iti was incorporated 
a charter from the government 
of Maſſachuſets colony: ſo that 
by donations from ſeveral learned 
patrons, namely, archbiſnhop Uſher, 
Sir John Maynard, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. 
| Theophilus Gale, fellow of Mag- 
dalen college, there were, before 
the acceſſion of Queen Anne, a- 
| bove 4000 books of the moſt va- 
luable anthors. The college con- 
ſiſted of a preſident, fave fellows, 
4 tutors; a librarian and butler, 
and a treaſurer, but the latter had 
no voice in the government. There 
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of the Wateree river; vhich emp- 
ties itſell into the Santee river, and 
byithat Has commtiticatign; and 
carries ohau tratte H different parts 
of iChrolind, Pt Has a Kuft-houſe, 
and provides one of the feglments 
of willi Ip Ms 
CaMtzacny,% thwn in the 
audience of Old Mexico, or New 
Spain, and province of Yucatan, 
ſituated on the bay of — 1 
near the W. ſtiore. Its houfes are 
well- built of ſtone: when taken 
by the Spaniards,” it was à large 
town of - 4000! houſes, and had 
conſiderable monuments both of 
art and induſtry, There is a good 
dock and fort, with a; governor 
and garriſon, which commands 
both the town and harbour. The 
| Engliſh in 1659 ſtormed and took 
it only with ſmall arms, and a 
ſecond time, by ſurprize, in 1678, 
and a third time in 168 5, by the 
Engliſk and French buccaniers, 
who plundered every place within 
15 leagues round it, for the ſpace 


* 
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ina, is bounded by 
which divides the pariſhes of St. 
Mark and Prince Frederick, San- 


was an additional college erected 


for the Indians, but, being found 


impracticable in its intention, was 
turned into a printing-houſe; the 
whole of which was burnt down 
in 1764, and rebuilt by public 
contribution; but in 1775 was 
converted into barracks for the 
ſoldiers, when the ſtudents were 


obliged to relinquiſh. their ſtudies * 


as well as apartments. Lat.42, 25. 


long. 71, 11, 


Cam-IsLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin-Iſles, in the Weſt- 
Indies; ſituated N. of St. John's, 
in the King's channel. Longi- 
tude 63, 25. lat. 18, 20. 

CausEN diſtrict, in S. Caro- 
the line 


tee, Congaree, and Broad rivers, 
and by a N. W. line from the N. 


corner of Williamſburg: town- 


ſhip, to Lyneb's creek, and from 


thence 30 degrees W. till it inter- 


ſects the provincial line. 
Caudzx town, in Frederickſ- 


burg townſhip, on the N. fide 


of two months; they afterwards 
ſet fire to the fort, and to the 
town, which the governor, who 
kept the field with goo men, 
would not ranſom : and, to com- 
pleat the pillage by a- ſingular 
piece of folly, the French bucca- 
niers celebrated the feaſt of their 
King, the day of St. Louis, b 
burning the value of Fo, oool. 
ſterl. of Campeachy wood, which 
was a part of their ſhare of the 
plunder, The port is large, but 
ſhallow. It was a ſtated market 
for logwood, of which great quan- 
tities grew in the neighbourhood, 
beſore the Enpliſh landed there, 
and cut it at the iſthmus, which 
they entered at Trieſta-Iſland, near 
the bottom of the bay, 40 leagues 
S. W. from Campeachy. The chief 
manufacture is cotton cloth. Lat. 
15, 40. Long. 91, 30. 

CAN ADA. The limits of this 
large country are fixed by an act 
of partiament in 1763 as follows: 


The North point was the head of 
the river St. John on the Labra- 


dor coaſt; its Weſternmoſt point 


CAN 


the South end of Lake Nipiſſin; | 


its Southernmoſt point the 45th 
Parallel of North latitude, eroſſiug 
the river St. Laurence and Lake 
Champlain; and its Eaſternmoſt 
at Cape Rofiers in the Gulf of 
St. Laurence; including about 
: Boo miles long, and 200 broad; 
which boundaries in 1774 were 
extended Southward to the banks 
. of the Qhio; Weſtward to the 


banks of tbe — and ' 


Northward to the bounda 
FHudſon's-Bay Company. 
As its extent is ſo great both 
in length and breadth, its tempe- 
rature, elimate, ſoll, &c. cannot 
but vary accordingly : all that 
part which was inhabited by the 
French, and which is moſtly along 
the banks of the great river St. 
Laurence, is, generally ſpeaking, 
.exceſive cold in winter, though 
hot in fammer, as moſt of thoſe 
American tracts commonly are, 
which do not lie too far to the 
Notthward. The reſt of the 
-country, as far as it is known, 
is mterſeted with large woods, 
lakes, and rivers, which render it 
ſtill colder ; it has, however, no 
inconſiderable quantity of fertile 
lands, which, by experience, are 
found capable of produeing corn, 
barley, rye, and other grain, 
grapes, and fruit, and, indeed, 
almoſt every thiog that grows in 
France; but its chief product is 
tobacco, ' which it yields in large 
quantities. The foil, altogether, 
produces as follow: — White and 
red pine trees; four ſpecies of ſir; 
White ecdar and oak; the free, 
.mongrel, and baſtard aſh- trees; 
male and female maple; hard, 
Loft, and ſmooth walnut-trees; 
beech- trees and white wood; white 
and red elm; poplars; eherry and 
plumb trees; the vinegar and 
cotton trees; and the white thorn : 
ſun-plants,' gourds, melons, ca- 
pillaire, the hop- plant, alaco:: 
tobacco, turkey-corn, moſt ſorts 
of European grain, fruits, &c. 
The animals are, deer, bears, 


Nags, martins, buffaloes, poreu- 


ry of the 


CAN 
pines, rattle-ſnakes, foxes, fer- 
rets, hares, otters, wild-cats, er- 
mines, goats, wolves, beavers, 
ſquirrels, &c, — Eagles, falcons, 
tercols, goſhawks; greys red, and 
black purtridges wit tails ; 
turkies, ſnipes, and N of 


- water-fowl, &. Canadian wood- 


peckers, larks, &c—In the lakes 
and rivers are fea-wolves, ſea. 
cows, porpoiſes, lencornets, ſea- 
plaiſe, ſalmon, turtle, lobſters, 
ſturgeons, giltheads, tunny, lam- 
preys, mackarel, ſoals, anchovies, 

There is likewiſe plenty of 
ſtags, martins, wild-cats, and other 
wild creatures, in the woods, be- 


ſides wild-fowl and other game. 


The ſouthern parts, in particular, 
breed great num bers of wild bulls, 


deer of a ſmall ſize, divers ſorts 


of rocbucks, goats, wolves, &c. 
a great variety of other animals, 
both wild and tame, 

The meadow-grounds, which 
are well watered, yield excellent 
graſs, and breed preat quantities 
of large and ſmall cattle; and, 
where the arable land is well ma- 
nured, it produces large and rich 
crops. The mountains abound 
with coal-mines, and ſome, we 
are told, of ſilver, and other me- 
tals, though we do not learn that 


any great advantage is yet "made 


thereof. The marſhy grounds, 
which are likewife very exterſive, 
ſwarm with otters, beavers, and 
other amphibious creatures; and 
the rivers and lakes with fiſh of 
all ſorts, 

The lakes here are both Jarge 
and numerous; the principal of 
which are thoſe of Erie, Mechi- 
gan, Huron, Superior, Fron- 
tenac or Optavia, Ontario, Napiſ- 
ſing, Temiſcaming, be ſides others 
of a ſmaller ſize ; ſome navigable 

veſſels of any ſtze, as are alfo 
their communications, except that 


between Erie and Ontario, Where 


is a ſtupendous cataract, called 
the Falls of Niagara, "The water 
is about a mile wide, croſſed by a 
rock in the ſorm of = half- moon. 
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length, and about ſeventy where: /iave/ The capital of Canada, 


broadeſt, and bath: ſeveral. conſi- 
Gderable iflands in it; the chief 
whereof are the Royal Iſle, Phili- 
peau, Pont Cartrain, Maurepas, 
St. Anne, St. 1goatius, the To- 
nerre or Thunder Ifland, and 
a large number of ſmaller ones, 
eſpecially near the coaſts. 

The whole country , abounds, 
with very large, rivers, which it 
is endleſs to enter into a detail of, 
The chief are, the Outtanais, St. 
John's, Se vinay, Deſprairies, 
and Trois Rivieres, all running 
into the great river St. Laurence; 
alſo the Ohio. The two principal 
are thoſe of St. Laurence and 
the Milliſppi.; the former of. 
ich RReht with no leſs varie- 


ty thay, plenty of fine fiſh, and 


receives ſeyeral conſiderable rivers 
in its courſe, The entrance into 
the Gulf of St. Laurence lies be- 
tween Cape Ray, on the iſland of 
Newfoundland, and. the N. ca 
in that called the Royal Iſland, 
or more commonly Cape Breton, 
That of the Niger, which | 
runs through . the greateſt, part 
of the Ken of Louiſi jana from 
N. to S. is called by the French... 


properly ſo called, is 
which lee. The number of ids 
habitants in 2763 was 40, 
but ſince then they have encreaſed 
very conſiderably. Its trade em- 
ployed 34 ſhips and 400 ſeamen. 
The exports. to Great - Britain, 
conſiſted of ſkins furs, ginſeny, ' 
ſnake-root, capillaire, and wheat, 
all which amounted annnally 10 
105,500, Which was nearly the 
amount of the articles ſent from 
England to them. ä nt 
CAxso, an iſland it Nova geo- 
tia, in which there is à very good 
harbour three leagues deep, and 
in it are ſeveral ſmall iſlan 4 It 
forms two bays of ſafe anchorage. 
On the continent near it is a 
a river, called Salmon- river on 


y account of the great quantity of 


that fiſh- taken = cured: Here: 
it is believed to be the belt fiſhery” 
in the world of that ſort. The 


pe town of Canſp was hurnt in 1744, 


by the French from Cape Breton; 
but ſince our aequiſition: oi Cape 
Breton in 1758, ey are huder no 


apprehenſſon eth like danger. 
La, 45% 384 dong. 60% 50. 215g 
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the river of St. Look and by Conne&ticut, New England, n mile 


the natives Miſchiſpi, Miffiſbppi, E, of the river Tham 


es, and 2 


and Meſchagamihi, on account. miles N, E. ot Plain 1 an 


of the vaſt tract of ground which | 
it overflows at certain ſeaſons; 
and by the Spaniards alſo called 
La Paliſda, from the rodigious 

uantities of timber which, they. 


ſea. 
leagues up from its mouth. The 


Lend down upon it in floats to the taken, in 1758 


It is navigable above 450 cawen and colonel Amherſt, The | 
ſtreight of Franſac, which ſepa» | 


Windham, county; ! 1 
Car x Bax rav, A r eon- 
ſidexable Hand, in the Gulf of St. 


Laurence, in North America, be- 


longing to the Eugliſn. t ane 


alm wal BoCſ- 


ſpring head of this river is got rates it from Nova Scotia, is nok 


D 


"Quebec, 1 


—— 


| hemp. 
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 Newfound | 2. I 
Ne ms 'the entrance, into the Gulf 


of K. Laurence. This fine iſland 
properly. belengs to the diviſion 


- 


| of Nova Scotia, and was the only 


part which was ceded by treaty to 
the. Engliſh. It is about 140 


miles in length, full of moun- 


| ans and lakes, and interſected 


- 


| b vaſt number of creeks and 
© bays, nearly meeting each other 


upon every ſide, which ſeems ve 
BIA bo refer ble the coaſt an 
inland parts of moſt northern 
countries, ſuch. as Scotland, Ire- 
Land, Denmark, and Sweden, who 
have ſuch ſhores and inſular lakes. 
The ſoil is ſufficiently fruitful, 
and in every part abounds with 
timber. In the, mquntains are 
coal pits, and on the ſhores one 
of the moſt fruitful fiſheries in 
the world, with excellent flax and 
It abounds.in all manner 
of paſture, and in all ſorts of 
cattle and poultry. The harbours. 


are all open to the E. going round 
to the ſouthward for the ſpace. of 
o leagnes, beginning with Port 


Dauphin, quite to Port Thou- 
Jouſe, near the entrance of the 
freight of Franſac, at the iſſue of 
which you meet immediately with 
Port. Thoulouſe, Which lies be- 
tween a Rind of gulf called Little 
St. Peter and the Illes of St. 
Peter, The bay of Gabaton, the 
entrance of which is about 20 


© leagues from St, Peter's ifles, is 


two leagues deep, one broad, and 
affords SIG anchorage. It is 
ſituate From 1455" 20 to 47 N. 
lat. and, rem. 59, 30. to 61, 20 W. 
long, See the article Loui/bourgh. 
„ CApE-CoD,,, 2 promontory, 
which. forms a fine harbour on 


the coaſt of Maſſachuſets -Bay, 


87 


and forms one of the counties of 


that province under the name of 

arnſtaple, pi It circum- 
Fier Baroftaple-bay, ind has 
heen.. formed by. the coil and re- 
coil-of. che tides, rolling up filt 


cap 

been made, and are continually 
making. on the B. coaſt, at 12 
back , of this promontory, and a 
long point of ſand has been formed 
into ſolid marſh-land :within 40 
years paſt, at the S. point of it, 
called George's Sand, It has its 
name from the quantity of cod-filh 
caught on its coaſt, and the bay is. 
capable of containing 1000 large 
velſels with ſafety, x. 

CaPe-Fgear, an headland in 
North Carolina, near which is 
Johnſon's - Fort, in Brunſwick 
county, in the diſtrict of Wil- 
mington, which gives name to a 
conſiderable river of two branches 
that extend in North Carolina 
Lat. 78, 25. lat. 33, 40. 

CAE FRANcoOIs, the capita 
of the French diviſion of the 
Iſland of St. Domingo, in the 
Weſt Indies, It is fituated on a 
Cape on the N. ſide of the iſland, 
at the edge of a large plain 20 
leagues long, and, on an average, 
four broad, between the ſea and 
mountains. There are few lands 
better watered, but there is: not 
a river that will admit of a ſloop 
above 3 miles. This ſpace is cut 
through by ſtraight roads, 40 
feet broad, conſtantly lined with 
hedges of lemon-trees, intermixed. 
with long avenues of lofty trees, 
which lead to plantations, which 
produce a greater quantity of. 
ſugar than any country: in the 
world. The town, which is ſituat- 
ed in the moſt unhealthy place of 
this extenſive and beautiful plain, 
conſiſts of 29 ſtraight, narrow, and. 
dirty ſtreets, divided into 226 al- 
lotments, which comprehend 810 
houſes, The governor's houſe, 
the barracks, and the King's ma- 
gazine, are the only public build- 
ings: which attract the notice of 
the curious; but thoſe that de- 
ſerve to be conſidered by the hu · 
mane, are two hoſpitals called the 
Houſes of Providence, founded 
forthe Tupport of thoſe Europeans 
ho come hither without money 
or merchandize. The women and 


3nd ſand, Many alterationy have men receiyg ſeparately all the ſub- 
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quires, till hoy are engaged in 
employmerits. This eſtabliſbment 
is only to be equalled at Cartbage- 
na, in all the Weſt Indies; and 
to it is imputed, that fewer die at 
this town than in any other 
which ſtands on the coaſt of this 
iſland, . The harbour, admirably 
well ſitoated for ſhips which come 
from Europe, is only open to the 
North, from whence it can receive 
no damage, its entrance being 
ſprinkled over with reefs, that 
break the force of the waves, 
Cart HATTERAS, a head- 

land on a bank of the ſame 
name, off North Carolina; which 
bank incloſes Pamticoe Sound. 
Long. 76, to. lat. 35, 5. 

| Cart LuoKk-oUuT, a head- 
land off the county of Carteret, 
in the diſtrict of Newbern; on a 
bank of the ſame name, that in- 
cloſes Core Sound. Long. 77, 10. 
lat. 34, 30. 5 

CAPE Max, a county, and the 
moſt S. point of land, in W. Jerſey. 

Care Sr. NICHOLAS, Aa 

* town and cape on the 

W. corner of the French Di- 
viſton of St. Domingo, in the 
Welt Indies, where is a harbour 
equally fine, ſafe, and convenient, 
about 2900 yards broad at the 
entrance, where ſhips of any bur- 
then may ride at anchor in the 
baſon, perſectly ſafe, even during 
a hurricane, Since the late peace 
it is become of importance, the 
Houſes have been all rebuilt, and, 
in conſequence of its deing de- 
clared a free port, the inhabitants 
receive a ſubſiſtence, which the 
adjacent r not ſupply 
them with. heir houſes are 
now well-built, and the town 
divided into ſeveral ſtreets, all 
ſupplied by currents of running- 
water: it confiſts of 400 good 
houſes, beſides a large ſtore-houſe 
for the navy, and hoſpital, and 
ſeveral public buildings; 500 ne- 
groes are conſtantly employed on 


the fortifications; and, when thoſe 


of the town and adjoining batteries 


at their ſituation re- 


CAR 
are compleated, they are to be 
a citadel on the Wat A 


is to de mounted with 100 pieces 


of cannon, For the convenience 

of trade eſtabliſhed in this pott, 
an excellent carriage road has been 
made between the Mole of St, 
Nicholas and Cape Francois.” In 
177 the bumbet of veſſels cleared 
outwards amounted to between 2 


and 43co for North America, and 


for Europe 406, Its environs 
produce ſugar, indigo, cotton, 


and coffee. 


Caryz Rar, the S. W. point 


.of Newfoundland, E. N. E. 20 


leagues from Cape Breton, and 22 
leagues to Bird ITflauds, in the 
Gulf of St. Laurence. Long. 
59, 15. lat. 47, 0. 


CARrACCAS, a province on the 8 


Terra Firma, bounded on the N. 
by the Carribbean Sea, on the 
E. by the province of Cumand, 
on the S. by New Granada, and 
on the W, by Venezula, This 
coaſt is bordered in its greateſt 
length by a chain of mountains, 


running E. and W. and divided 
into a number of very fruitfyl 


vallies, whoſe direction 2n«< opefi- 
ing are towzrds the N, it has two 


maritime fortified towns, Puerto - 


Cabelo and La Guayra. The 
Dutch carry thither all forts of 
European goods, efperially linen, 
making vaſt returns, eſpecially fn 
filver and cocoa, They trade to 
it a little from Jamaica; hut as it 
is at ſecondhand, it cannot be fo 

rofitable as a direct trade from 
ure would be. The cbcoa- 
tree grows here in abundance, and 
is their chief wealth. The tree 


bas a trunk of abotit a foot and a 
half thick, and from ſeven to 


eight feet high, the branches 
large and ſpreading Ie an bak: 
the nuts are_encloſed in cods "as 
large, as both a man's'fiſts put tö- 
gether, and reſemble ' 4 melon, 


here may be commonly 20 0 r 


30 of theſe cods on & ttee, which 

are abont half an inch thick, 

brittle, and harder than the rind 

of a 1 ng They neither ripen, 
= 


„tike up à month, ſome ripevin 
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before others. When gathered 
ey d It fn Neef Nasen 8 


u cat, and then burſting the ſhell, 
with their hands, they extract the 


nut, which is the only ſubſtance 
they contain, having no pith 
bout them. They lie cloſe ſtow- 
ed in rows like the grains of 
maize. There are generally 100 
.nuts in a cod, which are big or 
mall, in proportion to the ſize of 
the cod. They are then dried in 
.the ſun, they will keep, and even 
ſalt water will not burt them, 
There are from Foo to 1000 or 
.2000 in a walk, or cocoa planta- 
tion. Theſe nuts are paſſed for 
money, and are uſed as ſuch in 
the. bay of . Campeachy, Lati- 
tude 10, 12. long. 67, 10. 

„ CARIBBEE-[SLANDS, a cluſ- 
ter of iſlands in the Atlantic O- 
cean, ſo called from the original 
inhabitants being ſaid, though 


very unjuſtly, to be cannibals. 


The chief of theſe iſlands are St. 


Cros, Sombuco, Anguilla, St. 


Martin, St. Bartholomew, Bar- 


buda, Satia, Euſlatia, St. Criſ- 
- , topher, / Nevis, Antigua, Mont- 


. Terrat, Guardaloupe, Deſiada, Ma- 
ragalante, Dominico, Martinico, 


St. Vincent, Barbadoes, and Gra- 


nada.—See each under its proper 
article. 


CARINACOU, one of the Gra- 


| nadilla-Iſlands, in the Weſt-In- 


dies; the ſecond in fize; about 4 
leagues from Granada, and was 
the only one the French had cul- 
tivated before it was delivered to 


the Engliſh; 1763. It has a fine 


harbour, which is as ſafe, large, 
and convenient as any in this 
part of the world. This iſland 
produces à great quantity of cot- 
. ton, and is very fertile, but has 
no ſpring, of freſh water. 

CARTISs , the principal town 


in the county of Cumberland, in 
Penſylvanis- 


* . lt is ſituated on 
a branch. of the Suſquebannah- 
river, from which latter it is diſ- 
tant ahput 12 miles. It has con- 


or f ere gsthentd at, bnee, but Gderable, trade, and contains 2. 
g boxe bc inhabitants, and is about 


28 miles N. W. of VR. 
- CARLOS,:a,town of Varagua, 


in New Spain, ſitusted 45 miles 


S. W. of Santa Fe. It ſtands on 
a large bay, before the mouth of 
which are a number of ſmall 


_ iſlands, epſirely deſert, the natives 
e 


having been ſent to work in the 
mines by the Spaniards, . Lati- 
tude 7, 40. long. 82, 10. 
CAROLINA, part of that vaſt 
tract of land formerly called Flo- 
rida, bounded on the N. by Vir- 
ginia, on the S, hy Georgia, on 
the W. by the Miſſiſippi and 
Loviſiana, and on the E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, It lies between 
the lat. of 33 and 37. long, 76, 
and 91. and oo miles long, and 
330 broad. It is now. divided 
into North and South Carolina. 
- Diviſion of the Province of 
South Carolina into diſtricts. 
Charles-town diſtrict includes 
all places between the north 
branch of Santce-river and Com- 
bahee- river and the fea, including 
the iſlands by a line drawn from 
Nelſon's- Ferry direQtly towards 
Marr's Bluff, on Savannah-river, 
until it interſects the ſwamp at 
the head of the S8. branch of Com- 
bahee- river. 
Beaufort diſtrict includes all 
laces to the ſouthward of Com- 
83 and the ſwamp afore- 
aid, between the ſea, including 
the iſlands, and the ſaid line to 
be continued from the main ſwamp 
aforeſaid to Mathews's Bluff on 
Savannah- river. N 
Orangeburgh diſtrict includes 
all places between Savannah, San» 
tee, Congaree, and Broad rivers, 
the ſaid line from Neiſon's Ferry 
to Mathews's Bluff, and a direct 
line to be ran from Silver Bluff, 


on Savannah- river, to the mouth 


of Rocky-creek, on Saluda- river, 
and thence in che ſame courſe to 
Eroad- river. 3 

SGcorge- town diftrit includes 
all places between Santee - river 
aforeſaid, the ſea, and the line 


— 
— 


: 
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which divides the pariſhes of St. 
Mark from the pariſh of Prince- 
Frederick, which is con 
the ſame courſe' acroſs Pedee to 
_ the North-Carolina boundary. 


Camden diſtrict js. bounded by 
the ſaid line which divides the 
| . — of St. Mark and Prince 
Frederick, Santee, Congaree, and 


Btoad rivers, and by a north- weſt 


line from the northernmoſt eor- 
ner of Williamſburgh townſhip to 
Lynch's creek, and from thence 
by that creek; and a line drawn 


from the head of that creek upon 


a. courſe north, thirty degrees 
welt, until it interſects the pro- 
vincial line. > 
- Cheraws diſtri is bonnded by 


the ſaid laſt- mentioned line, the 


provincial boundary, and the line 
dividing St. Mark's and Prince 
Frederick's pariſhes, which is con- 


tinued until it interſects the nor- 


thera provincial line. 

Ninety-ſix diſtrict extends to 
all other parts of the province 
not already deſeribed. 

In theſe diſtricts are the follow- 
ing counties: 

In South-Carolina : — Charles- 
Town,—Berkeley, —Granville,- 
Craven—Colleton—Orangeburgh 
Cheraws,— Ninety- ſix, - Camden 
Saluda, New Diſtrict. 


North Carolina is divided into 


diſtricts as follows: 
Wilmington, which contains the 


counties of New-Hanover, Brunſ- 
.wick, Bladen, Onſlow, Duplin, 


and Cumberland. 

Newbern contains the counties 
of Craven, Cartcret, Beaufort, 
Hyde, Dobbs, and Pitt. 

Edenton contains the counties 
of Chowan, Perquimons, Paſquo- 
tank, Currituck, Bertie, Tyrrel, 
and Hertf rd. 


Halifax contains the counties 


of . Northampton, Edgecumbe, 
Bute, and ſohnſton, EE 
. Hillſborough contains the coun- 
ties of Orange, Granville, Chat- 
ham, and Wake, 9133 

Saliſbury contains the counties 


is continued in 


tive to all laws, a 
ficers, and beſtowed all titles of 
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of Rowan, Mecklenhurgh, An- 
| 190, Tryan, , Surry, and. Guiid- 


_ Formerly the eoaſt of N. America 
was all called Virginia. The pro- 
vince properly o called, with 
Maryland and the Carolinas, was 
known by the name of South 
Virginia. By che Spaniards it was 
conſidered as part of Florida, 
which country they would have to 
extend from New Mexico to the 


Atlantic Ocean. They firſt diſ- 


covered this large country; and, 
by their inhumanity to the na- 
tives, loſt it. The Spaniards, no 
more than the French, paid any 
attention to this fine country, and 
left it to the enterpriſing Engliſh, 


who, in Sir Walter Rawleigh's . 


time, projected ſettlements there; 
yet, through ſome _unacconntable 
caprice, it was not till the reign of 
Charles II. in 1663, that we en- 
tertained any formal notions of 
ſettling that country. In that year, 
the Lords Clarendon, Albemarle, 
Craven, Berkeley, Aſhley, after- 
wards Shaftibury, Sir George Car- 
teret, Sir William Berkeley, and 
Sir Geo, Colleton, from all which 
the different counties, rivers,towns, 
&c. were called, obtained a char- 
ter for the property and juriſdic- 
tion of that country, from the 
ziſt degree of N. latitude, to the 
zöth; and being inveſted with full 


power to ſettle and govern the 


country, they had a model of a 
conſtitution. framed, and by a 
body of fundamental laws com- 
rel by that famous philoſopher 
Mr. Lock. On this plan the pro- 
1 ſtood in the place of the 

ing, gave their aſſent or nega- 
ppointed all of- 


digniy, In bis turn, one al- 
ways acted for the reſt. In the 


proviace they appointed two other 
branches, in a good meaſure ana- 


lagous to the legiſlature in Eng- 
land. They made three ranks, 


or rather claſſes, of nobility, I be 


r was compoſed oi thoie 


One! RF . » . —— — . - = Y 
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Shop they called barons, and Catan bas, and ſince that time  . 
to Ram they made prunts of bas advanced with an aſtoniſhing 
oo agres of land. The next rapidiey. This is \the-only- o 


— rm 


12 — 4 . 
order bad; 24000! acresyror twa, of rhe CR condinent 


barovies; with the thile'of:eaſignes, that is 
anſwering to our earls. The third country where 
Kad two caſigneſhips, or 48, oo 


acres, and were called Landyraves, 
anal 
formed the upper houſe, wh 
lands were not alienable by par- 
cels a the lower houſe was formed 
of repreſentatives from the ſeveral 
towns and counties. But the whole 
was not called, as in the other 
2 an aſſembly, but a par- 
iament. They began their firſt 
Fettlement between the two navi - 
gable rivers, called [Aſhley and 
Cowper, and laid the foundation 
of-the capital city, called Charles- 
town, in honour of King Charles. 
They expended about 12,000! in 
the firſt ſettlement; and obſery- 
ing what advantages other colo- 
nies derived from opening an har- 
bour for refugees of all perſua- 
ſions, they by doing ſo brought 
over a great number of diſſenters, 
over whom the then government 
held a more fevere hand than was 
-eonſiſtent with the rules of true 
policy. Theſe, however wiſe ap- 
pointments, were in a manner fruſ- 
trated by the diſputes between the 
churchmen and diſſenters, and al- 
ſo by violent oppreſſions over the 
Indians, which cauſed two deftruc- 
tive wars. with them, in which 
they: conquered thoſe natives, as 
far as to the Apalachian moun- 
tains. The province then, by an 
act of pariiameat in England, was 
redemanded, and put under the 
ection of the crown; exc 
the eighth part of the Earl of 
Granville, which he reſerved, the 
other proprietors accepting of a- 
bout 24,cccl. Carolina was ſince 
divided into two diſtin govern- 
ments, South and North Caro- 
Jina, in 1728; and in a little time 
firm peace was concluded between 
the Engliſh and the neighbouring 


Indians, the Cherokces and the 


agous to dukes. This 7 


near the fea it is marſhy, 


— 


ubjoct to hurricanes. The 
they have not elear- 


ed, is in a manner, one foreſt of 


all kind of trees. But its chief 
prodoce, the beavers of Carolina, 
are deſtroyed! hexe, as they are in 


Canada and.clſewhere, by the en- 
coura 


t the Indians received 
to kill them. As the land abounds 
with natural /manure; or nitre, ſo 
it needs no cultivation in this ref - 
pet; and what is ſtrange, indigo 
in its worſt lands grows to a 
advantage. Their ground does 
not anſwer ſo well for wheat, 
which _ are ſupplied with from 
New-York and Penſylvania, in 
exchange for their fine rice, in 
which they are unrivalled. The 
climateof theſe provinces is nearly 
alike, and much the ſame as ther 
of Virginia; excepting that the 
ſummers 'are Tonger, and more 
intenſely hot, and the winters 
ſhorter and milder; fo that, tho” 
now and then a ſudden cold comes 
on, the froſts are never ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt the noon · day 
warmth. The foil is various: 
| lying 
low; and, indeed, the lands of 
Carolina are a perfect plain for 
80 miles within land, ſcarcely a 
pebble being to be ſound 3 how- 
ever, in proportion to the diftance 
from the fea, their fertility in- 
creaſes, till they are exceeded by 
none, either for that or pictu- 
reſque beauty. The chief pro- 
ductions are, indigo, olive, vine, 
hiecory, oak, walnut, orange, ei- 
tron, pine, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, caſſia, 
and white mulberry trees for filk- 
worms: ſarſaparita, and pines 
yielding roſin, turpentine, tar, 
and pitch ; alſo a tree diſtilling an 
oil very efficacious in the cure of 
wounds, and another yielding a 
balm nearly equal to that of Mec- 
ca; rice, tobacco, wheat, Indian- 
corn, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, 
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«Hemp;" flax, and cotton; great 
quantities of hone! 
made excellent — . — mead 
as good as Malag ; 
reat' ſtaple commodities are in- 
igd, rice, and product of the 
ine, Indigo and rice 8. Care» 
Pas has to herfelf; and, taking in 
North Carolina, theſe two yield 
more piteh and tar than all the 
reſt of the colonies. Rice form- 
ed once the Raple of this pro- 
vince; this makes the greateſt 
part of the food of all ranks of 
people in the ſouthern parts of 
the new world. In the northern 
it is not fo much in requeſt; and 
this one branch is computed to be 
worth 150, o00l. a year. It is 
paid great attention to in 8. Caro- 
ina, where it is cultivated to a 
very conſiderable advantage, par- 
ticularly at Charles- town. There 
are in the two provinces which 
compoſe Carolina, the following 
navigable rivers, and innumera- 
ble ſmaller, ones; viz, Roanoke 
or Albemarle, Pamticoe, Neus, 
Cape Fear or Clarendon, in N. 
Carolina; Pedee, Santce, in 8. 
Carolina; all which, tho' ſwarm- 
ing with fiſh, abounds with trou- 
bleſome cataracts, which impede 
navigation. —— Along all theſe 
countries, the Atlantic Ocean it- 
felf is fo ſhallow near the caſtern 
coaſts, that no large ſhips can ap- 
roach them, but at a few places, 
10 this diviſion are the following 
capes ; Hatteras, Look-out, and 
Fear. There are but few har- 
bours, viz. Roanoke, and Pam- 
ticoe, in North · Caroliua; Winyaw 
or George-town, Charles - own, 
and Port-Royal, in S. Carolina; all 
whoſe rivers riſe inthe Apalachian 
mountains, and run into the At- 
lantic Ocean. On the back parts 
are the Cherokees, Yaſous, Mo- 
bille, Apalachicola, Pearl rivers, 
Sc. the two firſt of which fall 
into the Miſſiſippi-river, the others 
into the Gulf of Mexico, North 
Carolina is not ſo wealthy as South, 
but it has more white people. 
Edenton was thee capital of North 
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"Carolina; but it is now'only's 
ey, of which are village; from theſe colonies ſome” . 


'famples of ſilk Have been 


«ſack. | The "duced, equal to the Italian; bye © 


"the fudden! chatiges from heat to 
cold, which ſometimes happen 


here, diſagree with the worms: 


The making of wine has been of 
late years introduced; and; with 
proper rover 9-9 ts thought, 
cannot but ſucceed. | 

The value of the exports has 
amounted, for ſome years paſt, to 
near half a million ſterling an- 
nually. In the year 1734, the 
value of the exports was com- 
puted at little more than 100, oool. 
ſter ling. " I 

The number of veſſels cleared 
out at the Cuſtom-houſe, iaCharles- 
town, in 1772, was four hundred 
and thirty-one; in 1773, five- 
hundred and ſeven. In 1734, the 
number of veſſels cleared out was 
two- hundred and nine; and in 
1736, two - hundred and ſeven- 
teen. 

In the year 1770, the number 
of dwelling - houſes in Charles» 
town was twelve-hundred and 
ninety-two. 

In the ſame year, the number 
of white-inhabitants, in Charles- 
town, was hve thouſand and 
thirty. : 

The number of negro and other 
ſlaves was 65276; free. negroes, 
mulattoes, &c. 24. Total 6,300. 

The number of men in Charles- 
town, (December, 1773,) on the 
militia muſter-roll, was upwards 
of 1400, and the number of in- 
habitants is compnted at fourteen 
thouſand, 2 

The number of men on the ſe- 
veral militia muſter- rolls through- 
out the province, in 1773, was a- 
bout 13,0003 and the total num 
ber of white inhabitants calculated 


to amount to about ſixty- five 


thouſand. 


In 1770 the number of negro 


and other ſlaves, excluſive of thoſe 
in Chartes- town, amounted to 
75,4523 free 122 &c. 1353 
great numbers 


ye been 


ſince 


A . 


* N. 
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e 
imported, and the whole number 
"of negroes, mulattoes, '&c, now 
in- the province, is effimated to 


beende ol an Hundred end 


twenty-tHoufaad. The bumber 
cowputcd by the Congreſs, in 


177 5 was 225, co inhabitants. 
be ſums neceffary for defray- 
ing the annual expenees of go- 

vernment, are raifed by a poll-tax 


on ſlaves and free negroes, a tax 


on land, value of town-lots and 


buildings, 'monies at intereſt, or 


"trade, and the profits. of all fa- 
'cvliies and profeſſions, the elergy 
excepted, factorage and employ- 
ment, and Handcrafts trades ; 


which is called the general tax. 


In the law paſſed 1768, to raiſe 
the ſum of 105,773]. gs. 6d. the 


"proportions were as follows, being 


what are generally obſerved, viz. 
"flaves and free negroes, the head 


1328. 69. lands, the 100 acres 128. 


6d. town lots and buildings 6s. 3d. 


on every 100l. value; monies at 
- Intereſt 6s, 3d. the 200), annui- 


ties 255, on every 100l. ſtock in 
trade, profits of faculties and 
profelſions, &c. 65s. 3d. on every 
'1ool, The general tax collected 


io 1769, was 146,199 l. 1s. 5d, 


and the laſt collected, viz. in 1771, 
was 102, 1111. 13s. 11d. 
The annual expences of go- 


| vernment in 1767, amounted to 


'r51,3171. 98. zd. and in 1768 


104, 440l. 195, 3d. The ſtipends 
of the (eſtabliſhed clergy, paro- 


chial'charges, &c. amounting to 


About 18, col. per annum, are 


not included in the above ſums, 


being charged to che general duty 


funde Ihe falary 
Juice, affiftant judges, and at- 
torneycgeneral, now make an ad- 


dition f 15,400. per annum to 


the expences of government. 
In 1572, the produce of the ſe- 


148. 64. but this was a larger ſum 
than they had produced for ſome 


veral country duties was 97, Joql. 


1 preceding; the inereaſe aroſe 


rom the great number of negroes 


erte u that fer. 


general tax. 


of the chief 
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The amount of the poor-tax ö 


raiſed in Charles ton, in 1769, 
was yo. the next year $6001, 
and in the two ſucceeding years 
goool. each year. The por tax 

raiſed in the ſame manner as the 


— 8 


In ͤ North Carolina the number 
of taxables in the year 1970," was 
upwards of 58, 00; in 1774, 


64,000, The number of negroes 
and mulattoes is computed at a- 


| bout 10,000. 
arising from annuities, ſtock in 


CARTERET, a maritime coun- 


ty in the diſtrict of Newbern, N. 


Carolina, ' whoſe- principal ſea- 
port is Beaufort, It has the river 
Nuſe and Pamticoe Sound on the 
N. and the fea ſurrounds the E. 
and the S. parts of it: and it is 
bounded on the W. by Onflow 


and Craven counties. 


CARTHAGENA, a large city of 
the capital of a province of the 
ſame name, in the Terra Firma, 
It was founded in 1527. 

Prom ſeveral natural advan- 
tages, particularly that of its fine 
ſiruation, it was raiſed into an 
epiſcopal ſee, Theſe advantages 
ſoon excited the envy of fo- 
reigners, particularly the French, 
who invaded it in 1544 The 
ſecond invader was Sir Francis 
Drake, in 1586, who, after pillag- 
ing it, ſet it on fre; but it was 
happily reſcued from the flames 
by a ranſom of 120,000 ducats 


paid him by the reighbovring co- 


onics. It was invaded and pil- 
laged a third time by the French, 
under Monſ. de Pointis, in 1597, 


when their booty was 2, 5c0,0001, 


ſterling. 
The city is ſituated on a ſandy 
iſland, which, forming 2 narrow 


paſſages on the 8. W. open a 


communication with that part call- 


ed Tierra Bomba. As far as Bocca 


Chica on the N. ſide the land is 


ſo narrow, that before the wall 
was begun the diſtance from ſea 
to fea was only 70 yards, but 
afterwards the land enlarging by 
means of the wall, it forms ano- 


ther iſland on this fide, and the 
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whole city is, excepting theſe two 
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was Lieutenant general Don Seba- 


places, which are very narrow, | flian de Eſclava, the ſame who 


entirely ſurrounded with water, 


Eaſtward it communicates, by 


means of a wooden bridge, with 
2 large ſuburb, called Hexemani, 
built on another ifland, which 
communicates with the continent 
by another wooden bridge. 
The fortifications both of the 
city and ſuburbs are conſtructed 
in the modern manner, and lined 
with freeſtone 
The garriſon in time of peace 
conliſts of ten companies of re- 
gulars, each containing 77 men, 
oſſicers included, beſides ſeveral 
companies of militia, The whole 
eity and ſaburbs are commanded 
by the caſtle of St, Lazaro, which 
lies on the ſide of Hexemani on 
an eminence; from whence and 
other adjoining hills there is an 
enchanting view of the county 
-and coaſt, to an immenſe diſtance, 
The city and ſuburbs are well 
laid out, the ſtreets being ſtrait, 
broad, uniform, and well paved. 
The houſes are moſtly built of 
ſtone, and have but one ſtory. 
All the churches and convents are 
of a proper architecture; but there 
appears ſomething of poverty in 
the ornamental part, and ſome want 
what even decency might require, 
Carthagena, together with its 
ſuburbs, is equal to a city of the 
third rank in Europe. It is well 
prone though moſt of its inha- 
bitants are deſcended. from the 
. Indian tribes, As no mines are 
. worked here, moſt of the money 
ſeen in this part is ſent from Santa 
Fe, and Quito, to pay the ſalaries 
of the . governor, officers, and 
, garriſon, 
Ihe governor reſides in the city, 
which till the year 1739 was in- 
dependent of the military govern- 
ments. In civil. affairs an appeal 
lies to the audience of Santa Fe; 
and a viceroy of Santa Fe being 
that year created, under the title 


. defended Carthagena againſt the 
powerful in vaſion of the-E 


liſh 
in 1741, when after à long ſiege, 
with 25 ſhips of the line, - 6 fire- 


ſhips, z bomb-ketches, and troops 


enough to have then conquered 
half America, they were forced to 
retire, 1 ;þ 
Carthagena has alſo a biſhop, 
whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiction is of 
the ſame extent with the military 
and civil government, -Here is 
alſo a court of inquiſition, whoſe 
power is very extenſive, - 
Carthagena bay is one of the 
beſt in this country. It extends 
two leagues and a half from N. 
to 8. and has ſafe anchorage, 
though the many ſballows at the 
entrance make a careful ſteerage 
neceſſary. The entrance into the 
bay was through the narrow 


ſtreight of Bocca Chica, or little 


mouth, but fince the invaſion of 
the Engliſh a more commodious 
one has been opzned and fortified. 
Towards Bocca Chica, and two 
leagues ard a half diſtant ſeawards, 
is a ſhoal of gravel and coarſe 


ſand; on many parts of which 


there is not above a foot and a 
half of water. 

The bay abounds with great 
variety of fiſh; the moſt com- 
mon are the ſhad and the turtle; 
but it is alſo infeſted with a great 


number of ſharks. In this bay 


the galleons from Spain waited for 
the arrival of the Peru fleet at 


Panama; and on the firſt advice 


of this, they ſailed away for Porto 


Bello; but at the end of the fair 


held at that town, return into 
this bay, and aſter victualling put 
to ſea again immediately. During 
their abſence the bay was very 
little frequented. The country- 
veſſols, which are only 2 few bi- 
landers and feluccas, ſtay no longer 
than to careen and fit out for ſea, 
The elimate is very hot. From 


— — — at 


. of Viceroy of New Granada, the 
government of Carthagena be- 
.came ſubject to him alſo in mili- 
tary affairs. The firſt viceroy 


May to November, which is the 
winter here, there is almoſt a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of thunder, rain, 
and tempeſts; ſo that the ſtreets 
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-have the appearance of rivers, and 
the country of an -vcean : from 
this, other wiſe ſhockihg 
nience, they ſave water in reſer- 
voirs,. as the wells ſupply them 
only with a thick, brackith fort, 
not fit to drink. From December 
to April” is here the ſummer, in 


which there is fo invariable a con- 


tinuation of exceſſive heat, that 
pꝓerſpirs tion is profuſe to a degree 
of waſte; whence the complexions 
of the inhabitants are ſo wan and 
vid; that one would imagine 
them but newly recovered from 
a violent fit of ſickneſs : yet they 
enjoy a good ſtate of health, and 
live even to 80 and upwards. The 
ſin gularity of the climate occafions 
diſtempers peculiar to the place: 
the moſt ſhocking is the fever, 
atrended with the black vomit, 
"which moſtly affects ſtrangers, and 
Tages among the ſeamen ; it laſts 
about three or four days, in which 
time the patient either recovers or 
dies, as it is very acute, and on 
recovery is never troubled with it 
ain, 


Another diſtemper peculiar to 
the inhabitants is the leprofy, 


which is common and contagiout: 
nor is the itch and harpes leſs 
frequent or communicative, and 
itis dangerous to attempt the eure 
when it has once gained ground; 
in its firſt ſtage they anoint with 
a kind of eatth, called Maqui- 
maqui. The. little ſnake is parti- 
eular to this climate, which cauſes 
a round inflamed tumour, which 


_ "often terminates” in a mortifica- 


tion. Spaſms and convulſions are 
very common here, and frequently 
prove mortal. The principal trees 
for ſixe are the caobo, or acajou, 
the cedar, the maria, and the bal- 
fam tree. Of the firſt are made 
the canoes and champagnes noſed 
for fiſhing, and for the coaſt and 
river trade, The reddith cedar is 
preferable to the whitiſh. ' The 
maria and balſam trees, beſides 
che uſefulneſs of their timber, 
which; like the others, are com- 
pact, fragrant, and finely grained, 


inconve- 


able; for the 
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diſtii thoſe admirable ballams 


2 maria- oil and balſam of 
Tok, from an adjacent village, 
where it is found in the greateſt 
quantities. Here are alſo the ta- 


marind, medlar, ſapote, papayo, 


guabo, canno fiſtolo, or caſſia, 
palm, and manzanillo; moſt of 
them producing a palatable, whole 
ſome fruit, with a durable and va- 
riegated wood. The manzanillo 


is remarkable; as its fruits are 


poiſonons, the antidote common 
oil z; but the wood is variegated 


like marble. It is dangerous even 


to lie under this tree. | 
The guiacum and ebony trees 
are equally common here; their 


hardneſs almoſt equal to iron, 


The ſenſitive plant is found ia 


great plenty. The bejuco, or 


bind - weed, here, bears 'a fruit 
called habilla, or bean, very bit» 


ter, but one of the moſt effeftual 
antidotes againſt the bites of vi- 
pers and ſerpents, Perſons who 


frequent the woods always cat af 
this valuable habilla, and then 
are no way apprehenſive from the 
dite, though ever ſo venomons. 


The only tame animals here 


are the cow and the hog: the 


fleſn of rhe latter is ſaid to exceed 
the beft in Europe, while that of 
the former is dry and upalatable, 


as they cannot fatten through the 
. exceſſive heats. Poultry, pigeon}, 
partridges, and geeſe, are very 


good, and in great plenty. There 


are alſo great quantities of deer, 
rabbits, and wild boars called ſa- 


jones. Ihe tigers make great ha- 
vock among the creatures. Here 
are foxes, armadilloes, or ſcaly 
lizards, ardillas, fquirrels, and an 
innumerable variety of monkeys, 
»The bat is here very remark- 
people, on account 
of the heat, are obliged to leave 
their windows open all night, at 


' which-the bats get in, and open 


the veins of any part that is na- 
ked ; ſo that from the orifice the 
blood flows in ſuch 


that their ſleep has often proved 
their paſſage to eternity. Snakes, 


quantities, 


* 
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wipers, centipes, and all other 
poiſanous reptiles, are here as. 
common as in other parts. 

Barley, wheat, and other eſeu- 
lent grains, are little known. 
Maize and rice, of which they 
make their bollo, or bread, a- 
bound even to exceſs, Planta»: 
tions of ſagar-canes: abound to 
ſuch a degree, as greatly to lower 
the price of honey: and a great 

rt of the jaice of theſe canes 
1s diſtilled into ſpirits: theſe grow 
fo quick as to be cut twice a 
year. Great numbers of cotton- 
trees grow here. 

The cacao- trees, from which 
chocolate is made, excel here. 
This is the moſt yaluatle treaſure 
which Nature could have beftowed 
on this country. Among the 
fruits, which reſemble thoſe of 
Spain, are the ' melons, water - 
melons, called patillas, grapes, o- 
ranges,  medlars, and dates: the 
grapes are not equal to thoſe of 
Spain, but the medlars far exceed 
them. The fruits peculiar to the 
country are, the pine-apple, which, 
from its beauty, ſmell, and taſte, 
is ſtyled, by way of preferer.ce, 
the queen of fruits; the papa- 
payas, gunabanas, guaybas, ſa- 
potes, mameis, plantanos, cocos, 
and many others. The common 
length of the pine-apple is uſually 
from five to ſeven inches, and the 
diameter ncar its baſis three or 
four. X 

' Lemons are ſcarce; hut that 
defect is remedied by a luxuriance 
of limes. As grapes, almonds, 
and olives, are not natural here, 
the country is deſtitute of wine, 
oil, and raiſins, with which it is 
ſupplied from Europe, 

The bay of Carthagena is the 
firſt place in America at which the 
galleons were allowed to touch, 
and hence it enjoyed the firſt- 
fruits of commerce by the public 
ſales made there, 
though not accompanied with all 
the forms obſerved at Borto-Bello 
Air, were yet very, conſiderable ; 


far the traders of Santa Fe, Fo- 


Thoſe ſales, , 
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payan, and Quito, laid out, not 
only their whole ſtock, but alſo 
the monies entruſted to them by 
commiſſion, for ſeveral forts of 


goods, and theſe ſpecies of pro- 
viſions which were moſtly wanted 


in their reſpective countries. The 


twa provinces of Santa Fe aud 


Popayan have no other way of 
ſupplying themſelves with thoſe 
proviſions but from Carthagena. 
Their traders bring gold and ſil- 
ver in ſpecie, ingots, and duſt, 
and alſo emerals; as, beſides the 
ſilver mines worked at Santa Fe, 


and which daily increaſe by freſh. 


diſcoveries, there are others, whith 
yield the fineſt emerals : but the 
value of thoſe gems. being now 
fallen in Europe, and particularly 
in Spain, the trade of them, for- 
merly ſo conſiderable, is now 
greatly leſſened, and conſequent! 
the reward of finding them. All 
theſe mines produce great quan- 
tities of gold, 
Coco, and there pays one fifth to 
the King. This little fair at Car- 
thagena occaſioned a great quan- 
tity of ſhops to be opened, and 
filled with all kinds of merchan- 
dize, the profit parily reſulting to 
Spaniards, who uſed to come in 
the galleons, which is now at an 
end, = 

The produce of the royal re- 
venues in this city, being not ſuf- 
ficient to pay and ſupport the go- 
vernor, garriſon, and à .gre-t; 
number of other officers, the de- 
ficiency is remitted from the trea- 
ſures of Santa Fe, and Quito, 
under the name of Situado, to- 
gether with ſuch monies as are re- 
quiſite for keeping up the fortiſi- 
cations, fornilking the artillery, 


and other expences neceſſary for 


the defence of the place and its 
forts. Lat 10, 26. long..77, 22, 


CarTaGo, the capital of Coſta: 


Rica in New Spain, ſituated ten 


leagues from the North and 27 


leagues from the South Sea, hav- 
ing a 


merly in a much more flouriſhing 
ſtate than at preſent. Sevetal rieb 


which is carried to 


ort in each. It was for- 
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merchants reſidcd here, who carried 


on a great trade to Panama, Porto 
Bello, Carthagena, and the Ha- 
vannah. It had alſo a governor, 
and was the ſee of a biſhop; but 
at preſent it is only a mean place, 
has very few inhabitants, and 
hardly any trade. Latitude 9, 15. 
long. 83, 16. 4 | 

-CARVEL oF ST. THOMAS, a 
rock between the Virgin Iles, E. 
and Porto Rico on the W. At a 
ſmall diſtance it appears like a fail, 
as it is white and has two points. 
Between it and St. Thomas paſſes 
Sir Francis Drake's Channel. 

; Cas co Bar, in the county of 
York, in the province of New 
Hampſhire, New England. This 


bay, if teckoned from Cape Eliza- 


beth to Small Point, is 25 miles 
wide, and about 14 deep; is a 
moſt beautiful bay full of little 
iſlands, Brunſwick ſtands on the 
N. E. cove of it, and Falmouth, a 
| ſweet pretty town, on a moſt. de- 
lightful ſcite at the 8. W. end of 
it, which-is now no more, being 
deſtroyed in January, 1776, by the 
- Britiſh forces, for refuſing to ſup- 
ply them with naval ſtores. Lat. 
44, #0. long. 69, 35. 

Car -IsLAN D, or GUA- 
NAHAN I, one of the Bahama 
Iſlands, It was the firſt diſcovered 
by Columbus, on October 17, 
1492, to which he gave the name 
of St. Salvadore. It lies on a 

particular bank to the E. of the 
Great Bank of the Bohamas, 
from which it is parted by a nar- 
row channel called Exuma. Sound. 
Long. 74, 30. lat. 24, 30. | 
Cap ca; a river in the Iſthmus 
of Darien, whoſe ſource is in 
common with that of La Madalena 
in the Lake Papas, near the Sth 
degree of S. latitude, and which 
about 30 leagues from Carthagena 


falls into this laft tiver, after a 


courſe of 160 leagues, nearly in 
the ſame direction. 

CAVALLO, a fea-port town in 
the province of Venezula on the 
Terra Firma, or Iſthmus of Da- 


rien, 25 miles N. E. of St. Jego. 
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de Leon. It was attacked by 
commodore Knowles, but with- 
out any ſucceſs, Lat. 10, 15. long. 
68, 12. 96 1 

.CAYMANS, three ſmall Iſlands, 
55 leagues N. N. W. of Jamaica 
the moſt ſoutherly of which is 
oalled the Great Caymans, which 


is inhabited; its ſituation is ve 


low, but it is covered with hig 
trees, and habitable part is about 
half a mile long. It has no har- 
bour for ſhips of burthen, only a 
tolerable anchoring-place on the 
S. W. The number of inhabitants 
is about 169, who are deſcendants 
of the old buccaniers. They 
have no clergyman amongſt them, 
but go to Jamaica to be married, 
1his little colony is undoubtedly 
the happieſt in the Weſt Indies: 
the climate and foil; which are 
ſingularly ſalubrious, render theſe 
people healthy and vigorous, and 
enable them to live to a great 
age. The Little Cayman pro- 
duces plenty of corn and vegeta- 
bles, hogs and poultry, much be- 
yond what is wanted for their 
own conſumption, They have 
alſo ſugar-canes, and plenty of 
good water. Their principal em- 
ployment is fiſhing for turtle, and 
piloting veſſels to the adjoining 
iſlands. The turtles, of which 
they have great plenty enable them 
to ſupply Port-Royal and other 
_— with great quantities. I be 

;7reat Caymans lies in lat. 15, 48. 
long. $6, 6. 


; CHAGKRE, -a river in South- 


America, and empire of Peru, It 
was formerly called Lagortas, 
from the number of alligators in 
it; has its ſource in the mountains 
near Cruces, and its mouth in the 
North-Sea, in lat. g. Its entrance 
is defended by .a fort, built on a 
ſteep rock on the E. ide near the 
ſea-ſhore, This ſort has a com- 
mandant and lieutenant, and the 
garriſon is draughted from Pana- 
ma, to which you go by this river, 
landing at Cruces, about 5 leagues 
from Panama, and from thence 


one travels by land to. that city. 
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@ppolite to Fort Chagre is the 


royal euſtom-houſe, here an ac- 
count is taken of all goods going 


up the river. Here it is broadeſt, 


being 110 toiſes over; whereas, 
at Cruces, where it begins to be 
navigable, it is only 20 toiſes 
wide: from the town- of Chagre 
to the mouth of the river is 21 
miles, or ſeven leagves, and the 
bearing N. W. weſterly ; but the 
diſtance meaſured by the windings 
is 43 miles. There is at Cruces 
an alcalde, at the cuſtom-houſe. 
CHAMBERS, a town in Cum- 
ber'and county, Penſylvania, ſi- 
tuated on a branch of the Potow- 
mack river, in a trading path from 
Maryland to Carlifle, from whence 
it is diſtant 8. W. about 35 miles. 
CHAMPLAIN, a lake on the N. 
borders ot New-York, and on the 
W. of Canada, where are ſeveral 
forts. ' Lat. 44, 10. Long. 73, 10. 
CuARLESs, a town in the E. 
diviſion of Maryland, on the 
bottom of Cheaſapeak-bay, near 
the entrance of Sufquehannah ri- 
ver, 
Cxartts-cAPE,apromontory, 
mentioned in Capt. James's Voyage, 
Lat. 66, o0. Long. 37. 22. 
CuARLES- Tov, in St. Ma- 
ry's county, Maryland, is ſituated 
on the N. bank of the Potowmack 
river, 42 miles S. W. from Anna- 
polis, and 22 from Belhaven, 
CuARLES- Tov diſtrict, in S. 
Carolina, includes all places be- 
tween the N. branch of Santee 
river and Combahee river and the 
ſea, including the iflands by a 


line drawn from Nelfon's Ferry, 


directly towards Marr's Bluff on 
Savannah river, till it interſects 
the ſwamp at the head of the 8. 
branch of Combahee river, 
CHARLES-TOWN, the metro- 
polis of Charles-touwn county in 
South-Carolina, and indeed the 
only valuable town in this or 
North-Caroliina, is one of the firſt 
in North-America, for ſize, beau- 
ty, and traffick, It is ſituated on 
a neck of land between two navi- 
gable rivers, Aſhley and Cowper ; 


C.H-4: 
but-moſtly on the latter, having 
a creek on the N fide, and ano- 


ther on the 8. The town' is regu- 


larly built, and pretty ſtrong 
fortified, both by e 


It has ſix 2 and a line all 


round it. Towards Cowper river 
are Blake's-baſt on, Granville“ 
baſtion, a half-moon, aud Cra- 
ven's-baſtion: op the S. creek 
are the paliſa loes and Aſhley's- 
baſtion: on the N. a line: and 
facing Alhley river are Colleton- 
baſtion and Johnſon's covered 
half-moon, with a draw-bridge 
in the line and another in the 
half- moon; Carteret - baſtion is 
the next to it, Beſides theſe re- 
ular works, another fort has 
een erected upon a point of land 
at the mouth of Aſhley river, 
which commands the channel fo 
well, that ſhips cannot eaſily paſs 
it. The haſtions, paliſadoes, and 
foſſe next the land having been 
much damaged by a hurricane, 
and reckoned to be of too great 
an extent to be defended by the 
inhabitants, Governor Nicholſon 
cauſed them to be demoliſhed 3 
but thoſe near the water ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt, and are in good repair. This 
place is a merket-toun, and to it 
the whole product of the province 
is brought for fate, Neither is its 
trade inconſiderable; for it deals 
near 1000 miles into the conti- 
nent, However, it has the great 
diſadvantage of a bar which ad- 
mits no ſhips ahove 200 tons, 
But this bar has 16 feet water at 
low tide ; and after a ſhip has get 
cloſe up to the town, there is good 
riding, And the harbour is de- 
fended by a fort, called Johnſon's- 
fort, and about 20 guns in it, 
which range level with the ſurface 
of the water, Aſhley river is na- 
vigeble for ſhips 20 miles above 
the town; ard for boats and pet- 
tyaugers, or large Canoes, near 40. 
Cow per river is not practicable far 
fhips ſo far; but for boats and 
pettyaugers much further, | 
The ſituation of Charles-town 
is 8 inviting, and the country 


— — n 


could make 
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about it agreeable and fruitful, 
The highways are extremely de- 
lightful, eſpecially that called 
Broad-way, which for three or 
four miles makes a road and walk 
fo charplagly green, that no art 

o pleaſing a fight for 
the whole year. 

The ſtreets are well laid out, 
the houſes large, ſome of brick, 
but more of timber, and gene- 
rally ſaſhed, and let at exceſſive 
rents, The church is ſpacious, 
and executed. in a very elegant 
taſte, exceeding every Bong of 
that kind in North-America, hav- 
ing three ifles, an organ, and a 
gallery quite round. There are 
meeting-houſes for the ſeveral de- 
nominations of diſſenters; among 
which the French proteſtants have 
a church in the main ſtreet. It 
contains about 800 houſes, is the 
ſeat of the governor, and the 
place where the general aſſembly 
and-court: of judicature are held, 
the publie offices kept, and the 
buſineſs of the province tranſacted, 
Here the rich people have hand- 
ſome equipages; the merchants 
are opulent and well bred; rhe 

eople are thriving, and expenſi ve 
in dreſs and life; ſo that every 
thing conſpires to make this town 
the politeſt, as it is one of the 
richeſt in America, In this town 
3s a public library which owes its 
viſe to Dr. Thomas Bray, as do 
molt of the American libraries, 
Having zealouſly ſolicited contri- 
butions in England for that pur 
poſe, - Charles - Town received 
conſiderable damage by a hurri- 
cane, - September 15, 1753, as 
did the ſhipping in the harbour. 


The beſt harbour of Carolina is 


far to the 8. on the borders of 
Georgia, called Port royal. This 
might give à capacious and ſafe 
reception to the largeſt fleets of 
the greateſt bulk and burden; 
yet the town which is called Beau- 
Fort, in Port-royal . harhour, is 
not as yet conſiderable,” but it 
: bids fair for becoming the firſt 
trading town. in this part of Ame- 
rica. The import trade of South 
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Carolina from Great Britain aud 
the Weſt Indies, is the ſame in 
all reſpecis with that of the reſt 
of the other colonies, and was very 
large; and their trade with the 
Indians in a very flouriſhing con- 
dition. - 
Exported from all. parts of North 
| Carolina in 1753. 
Tar, - 61,528 barrels. 
Pitch, 14,055 ditto, 
Turpentine, 10,429 ditto, 
Staves, 762, 330 Ne, 
Shingles, 2, 500, oco ditto, 
Lumber, 2,000,647 feet, 
India corn, 61,580 buſhels, 
Peaſe, 10, coo ditto, 
Tobacco, 100 hds. 
Tanned leather, 1000 hund. wt, 
Deer ſkins in 
all ways, ; Oy 
Beſides a conſiderable quantity of 
wheat, rice, biſcuit, potatoes, bees- 
wax, tallow=candles, bacon, hogs- 
lard, cotton, and a vaſt deal. of 
ſquared timber of walnut, and 
cedar, with hoops and lumber of 
all forts. They raiſed fine indigo, 
which was exported from South. 
Carolina, They raiſe much more 


tobacco than is ſet down ; but as 


it is produced on the frontiers of 
Virginia, ſo from thence it is ex- 
ported, They export alſo a con- 
ſiderable quantity of beaver, ra- 
coon, fox, minx, and wild cats- 
ſkins, and in every ſhip a good deal 
of live cattle, beſides what they 
vend in Virginia, What cotton 
and ſilk the Carolinas ſent Eng- 
Iind was excellent, In 1756, it is 
ſaid that 500,000 Ib. of indigo 
were raiſed there, though it was 
ſcarce expected. The greateſt 
quantity of pitch and tar is made 


in North Carolina. Lat, 32, 45. 


long. 80, 6. 

CHARLES RIVER, New-Eng- 
land, riſes in 5 or 6 ſources on 
the S. E. Gde of Hopkington and 
Hollinſton Ridge, all running S. 
The chief ſtream runs N. E. then 
N. round this ridge, and N. E. 
into Natick townſhip, from thence 
N. E. till it meets Mother Brook 


1a Deadham. The other branch, 
called Mother Brook, has three 
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ſources, two on each fide of 
Mooſhill, Naponſet, and Maſha- 
oog, which runs N. E. a third 
rings from the high elevated 
track 8. of the Blue-Hills ; theſe 
all join at Deadham, and form 
Charles River'; from thence it 
runs W. over falls at 8. W. end 
of Brooklin-Hills, till it comes 
near Framingham Pond; it then 
runs N. W. to Cambridge, where 
winding round in a 8. W. courſe, 
it falls into Boſton Harbour, 
CHARLES - TowN, in the 
cour.ty of Middleſex, in the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets-Bay, in 
New England, ſituated at the an- 
gular point formed by the two 
entrances of Charles and Miſtie 
rivers, a neat, populous, well built 
trading town ; but was deſtroyed 
by the Engliſh troops, June 17, 
1775, at the battle of Bunker's- 
Hill, which was cloſe to it, to 
prevent the Provincials annoying 
them from the houſes, It took 
up all the ſpace between Miſtic- 
river and Charles-river, which 
laſt ſeparated it from Boſton, as 
the Thames does London from 
Southwark, and is as dependent 
upon, and in ſome ſenſe a part of it, 
as the latter is of the metropolis 
of Great Britain. It had a ferry 
over the river; ſo that there was 
hardly any need of a bridge, ex- 
cept in winter, when the ice would 
neither bear not admit of a boat. 
The proprietors out of the profits 
were obliged by law to pay 15ol. 
ſterling, to Havard College, in 
the neighbouring town of Cam- 
bridge. Though the river is 
much broader above the town, it 
is not wider at the ferry than the 
Thames between London and 
Southwark, It was nearly half as 
large as Boſton, and capable of 
being made as ſtrong, ſtanding as 
that did upon a peninſula. It was 
both a market and county-town, 
had a good large church, a market 
place in a handſome ſquare by the 
river ſide, ſupplied with all ne- 
eeſſary proviſions both of fleſh 
and fiſh, and two long ſtreets 
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leading down to it. The river is 
navigable, only for ſmall craft, 
and runs ſeveral miles up the 


country, Lat. 42, 26. long. 71. 


: CHanLEs-Town, the only 
town on the iſland of Nevis, one of 
the Caribbees, in the W. Indies. 
In it are large houſes and well 
furniſhed ſhops, and is defended 
by Charles-fort, Here their mar- 
ket is kept every Sunday from ſun- 
riſe till nine o'clock in the fore- 
noon, when the negroes bring to 
it Indian corn, yams, garden - 
ſtuffs of all ſorts, &c, Iron-wood 
and 2 vitæ are purchaſed by 
the planters of this iſland, as 
well as thoſe of St. Chriſtopher, 
from the iſlands of Deſcada, St. 
Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, in or- 
der to ſerve as poſts for their 
ſugar-houſes, mills, &e la the 
pariſh of St. John, on the 8. fide 
of Charles-town, is a large ſpot of 
ſulphureous ground, at the upper 
end of a deep chaſm in the earth, 
commonly called Sulphur - gut, 
which is ſo hot as to be feit 
through the ſoles of one's ſhoes, 
At the foot of the dechvity, on 
the ſame fide of this town, is a 
ſmall hot river, called the Bath, 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the ſaid 
gut, which is not above three 
quarters of a mile higher up in 
the country, Its ccurle is at leaſt 
for half a mile, and afterwards 
loſes itſelf in the ſands of the 
ſea. At a particular part of it, 
towards the ſea-ſide, a perſon 
may ſet one foot in a ſpring that 
is extremely cold, and the other 
at the ſame time in another that 
is as hot, The water of Black- 
rock-pond, about a quarter of a 
mile N. from Charles-town, is 
milk-warm, owing to the mixture 
of thoſe hot and ccld ſprings : 
yet it yields excellent fifh ; parti- 
cularly fine eels, filver-fiſh, which 
has a bright deep body eight 
inches long, and taſtes like a 
whiting : alſo ſlim-guts, as hav- 
ing a head too large for the ſize 
of its body, which is from ten to 
E 2 
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twenty-two inches long, and in 
taſte and colour like a gudgeon, 

A prodigious piece of Nevis - 
mountain falling down in a late 


earthquake left a large vacuity, 


which is ſtill to be ſeen. The 
altitude of this mountain, taken 
by a quadrant from Char les- tou n 
bay, is ſaid to be a mile and a 
half perpendicular, and from the 
ſaid bay to the top four miles. 
The declivity from this mountain 
to the town is very ſteep half-way, 
but afterwards caſy enough. The 


hill, here called Saddle-hill, as 


appearing at the top like a ſaddle, 
is higher than Skiddaw-hill in 
Camberland, in the Norih of 
England. See Neris. Latitude 
16, 5. long. 61, 55. 
CHARLETON - ISLAND, or 
CHARLEsS-ISLAND, is ſituated 
on the eaſtern-ſhore of Labrador, 
in that part of North America 
called New South Wales, Irs ſoil 
conſiſts of a white, dry ſend, 
covered over with a white moſs, 
abounding with juniper, and 


ſſpruce - trees, though not very 


large. This iſle yields a beautiful 
proſpect in ſpring to thoſe that are 
near it, after a voyage of three or 
four months in the moſt uncom- 
fortable ſeas on the globe, and 
that by reaſon of the vaſt moun- 
tain of ice in Hudſon's-bay and 
Areights. They are rocks petri- 
ficd by the intenſeneſs of the con- 
tinual froſt ; ſo that ſhould a ſhip 
happen to ſtrike againſt thefe, it 
is as inevitably daſhed to pieces 
as if it ran full upon a real rock. 
Ihe whole iſland, ſpread with 


trees and branches, exhibits, as 


it were, a beautiful green turf, 
The air even at the bo tom of the 
bay, though in 51 degrees, a la- 
titudle nearer ihe jun than Londen, 
is exceſſively cold fur 9 months, 


and the other three very hot, ex- 


cept on the blowing of a N. W. 
wind, The ſoil on the E. fide, as 
well as the W. bears all kind of 


grain: and ſome fruits, ſuch as 
gooſe-berries, ftraw-berries, and 


dew - berries, grow abcut Ru- 
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n Latitude 52, 30. 
: 7 a 
OnANLer TE Town, a town 
on the S. W. ſide of the iſland of 
Dominica,” on the South of a 
deep bay. R 

CuARTOTTE-To wN, in St. 
John's Iftand in the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, © © © 12585 

CHARLOTTE-BURG, a town 
in the county of Brunſwick, in 
North Carolina, | 

CHATHAM county is in the 
diſtrict of Hillſborough, in North 
Carolina. 

CHATHAM, a town in Barn- 
ſtaple county, Plymouth colony, 
New England, is ſituated at the 
S E. exiremity of the peninſula 
at Cape Malcbar or Sandy Point, 
four miles E. of Eaſtham, at the 
point of the elbow formed by the 
peninſula. 

CHEASAPEAK, a large bay, 
along which both the provinces of 
Virginia and Maryland are ſituat - 
ed, Ir begins at Care Henry 
and Cape Charles on the S. and 
runs up io miles to the North. 
It is 18 miles broad at the mouth, 
and almoſt ſeven or eiglit miles 
over to the bottom of it. Into it 
fall ſeveral large navigable rivers 
from the weſtern ſhore, and a few 
ſmaller ſtreams from the penin- 
ſula which divides the bay from 
the ocean. 

CHELSEA, a ſmall maritime 
town in Middleſex county, Maſ- 
ſachuſets- Bay, ſituated on the N. 
file of Boſton Harbour, and 
about 6 miles from Boſton by 
water, near Nahant- bay. 

CHEPOO R, a ſmall Spaniſh 
town on the Iſthmus of Darien, 
and Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica; ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, within fix leagues of 
the ſca, in going fr:m which t] i; 
town ſtands on the left hand, 
The country about it is champain, 
with ſeveral ſmall hiils cloathed 
with woods; but the largeſt part 
is ſavannas. The month of the 
river Chepo is oppeſite to the 
iſland of Chepelio. It riſes out 
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of the mountains near the North 
ſide of the iſthmus; and, being 
pent up on the 8. ſide by the 


mountains, bends its courſe to 
the weſtward between both; till 


finding a paſſage to the 8. W. it 


makes a kind of half-circle; and, 
its ſtream being ſwelled conſidera- 
bly, runs with a rapid motion in- 
to the ſea, ſeven leagues to the 
weſtward of Panama, This tiver 
is very deep, and about a quarter 
ok a mile broad; but its mouth is 
choaked up with ſand; fo that 
"ſhips of burthen cannot enter, 
though barks may. On the $, 
ſide of this river is a woodland 
for 4 leagues together. Lat. 
10, 42. long. 77, 50. 
CHerRAWS diſtrict, in South 
Carolina, is bounded dy a line 
from Lynch's Creek, the provin- 
_eial bounda 7 and the line divid- 
ing >t. Mark's and prince Frede- 
Ack“ pariſhes, and is continued 
till it interſects the North provin- 
"cial line. Io it is Frederick ſburgh 
townſhip. : 
CHEROKEES, RIVER or, a 
river of Florida, taking its name 
from a powerful nation, among 
whom it N its principal ſourees. 
It comes from the 8. E and its 
heads are in the mountains which 


ſeparate this country from Caro 


lina, and is the great road of the 
traders from thene to the MiſſiGppi 
and intermediate plices, Forty 
Jeagues above the Chicazzs, this 
river forms the four following 
iſlands, Which are very beautiful, 
namely, Tahogale, Kakick, Co- 
chali, and Taly, with a differeat 
nation inhabiting each. 
CHESTER, 4 county if the 
eaſtern Uiviſion of Maryland, 
* CHESTER, a fmall town, in 
Maryſand, in the county of Kent, 
and eaſtern diviſion of that colony, 
on the North fide of a river of the 
ſame name, 6 mites 8. of George 
Town. ' | 1 
CHESTER, EAST, 2 town 
Writ-Cheſter county, New-York, 
U North of Weſt-Cheſter, 
and 13 N. E. from New-York, 
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CHESTER, a town on the 8. 
bank of James river, in Cum- 
berland, county Virginia, 6 miles 
S. of Richmond, 15 miles N. of 
Blandford, and 65 miles W, of 
York. 

CHIAMETAN, a province in 
the audience of Guadalaxara, or 
kingdom of New Galicia, in New 
Spain, ſituated under the Tropick 
of Cancer; one half in the Tem- 
perate and the other in the Torrid 
Zone, lying along the South-Sea 
on the W. bounded by Zacatecas 
on the N. E. by Culiacan on the 


N. W. and by Xaliſco and Guadae 


laxara on the S. and S. E. It is 
about 37 leagues either way from 
N. to S. or from E. to W. Is a 
fruitful ſoil, yielding great quan- 
tities of wax and honey, beſides 
ſilver- mines. The river of Sr. 
Jago, which, according to our 
maps, comes from the lake of 
Guadalaxara, empties itſelf here 
into the ſea, It is one of the 
principal rivers on this coaſt, being 
half a mile broad at the mouth, 
but much broader farther up, 
where three or four rivers meet 
together, At ebb the water is 10 
feet deep on the bar. The chief 
town in this province is St, Se- 
baſtian. | 

CHAT, an inland province 
in New Spain, or Old Mexico, in 


the audience of Guatimala. It is 


bounded by Tabaſco on the N. 
by Yucatan on the N. E. by So- 
conuſco on the $, and by Vera 
Paz on the E. It is 85 leagues 
from E. to W. and zbout 30 
where narroweſt, but then ſome 
parts are near 100. [t abounds 
with great woads of pine, cypreſs, 
cedar, oak, walnut, wood-vines, 
roſin- trees, aromatic gums, bal- 
ſams, and liqqid amber, taca- 
mahaca, .copal, and others, that 
yield pure and ſovereign balſams : 
alſo with corn, pears, apples 
quinces, cocoa, cotton, and wild 


in cochineal, with all kitchen herbs 


and ſalads; which, being once 


ſowed, laſt for ſeveral years, Here 


chey have achiotte, which the na- 
E 3 
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tives mix with their chocolate to 
give it a bright colour; likewiſe 
coleworts, or cahbage-trees, ſo 
large that birds, build in them; 
and yet they are ſweet and tender. 
Here are moſt ſorts of wild and 


tame fowls, and very beautiful 


parrots ; alſo a bird called toto, 
ſwaller than a pigeon,. with green 
fcathers, which the Indians take 
for its fine tail, but let it go again 
after they pulled its feathers out, 
it being held a capital crime by 
their law to kill it. It abounds 
with cattle of all ſorts, ſheep, 
goats, and ſwine from Spain, 


ſend their colts to Mexico, though 
500 miles off, Beaſts of prey, as 
ions, leopards, tygers, &c. are 
here in abundance, with foxes, 
rabbits, and wild hogs. Ia this 
province alſo is plenty of ſnakes, 
particularly in the hilly parts, ſome 
of which are 20 feet long, others 
are of a curious red colour,. and 
ſtreaked with white and black, 


which the natives wear abou: their 


necks, Here are two principal 
towns called Chiapa: which ſce. 
The Chiapeſe are of a. fair com- 
plexion, courteous, great maſters 
of muſic, painting, and me- 
chanics, and obedient to their 
ſuperiors. Its principal river is 


that of Tabaſco, which running 


from the-N, croſs the country of 
the Queleves, at laſts falls into 
the ſea at Tabaſco, It is, in ſhort, 
well watered ; and, by means of 
the aforeſaid river they carry on 
a pretty briſk_ trade with. the 
neighbouring provinces, eſpeciall 


in cochinea], and ſilk; in whic 


laſt commodity . the Indians em- 
ploy their wives for mak ing 

andkerchiefs of all colours, 
which are bought by the Spaniards 
and ſent home. Though the 
Spaniards reckon this one of the 


'Focreſt countries belonging to 


them in America, .as having no 
mines or ſand of goid, nor any 
harbour og the Souh-Sca, yet is 
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ther populous nor rich, 
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larger than moſt provinces, and 
inferior to none, but Guatimala. 
Beſides, ,it is a place of great 
importance to the Spaniards, be- 
cauſe the firengih of all their 
empire in America depends on it; 
and into it is an eaſy entrance by 


the river Tabaſco, Puerto Real, 


and its vicinity to Yucatan, 
CHIAPA, the name of two. 
towns in the above province of 
the ſame name; the one is ſome- 
times called Cividad Real, or the 
Royal-city, and the other Chiapa 
de los Indos, inhabited by Spa- 


niards. Cividad Real lies 100 
having multiplied here ſurpriſing- 
_ ly; eſpecially a breed of fine 
borſes, ſo valuable, that they 


leagues N. W. from Guatimala, is 
a biſhop's ſee, and the ſeat of the 
judicial courts. It is a very de- 
light ful place, ſituated on a, plain, 
and ſurrounded with mountains, 
and almoſt in the middle betwixt 
the North and South-Scas. The 
biſhop's revenue is 8000 ducats 
a year, and the cathedral is a beau- 
tiful ſtructure. Here are ſome 
monaſteries; but the place is nei- 
1, Its chief 
trade is in cocoa, cotton, wool, 
ſugar, cochineal, and pedlars ſmall- 
wares. The friars are the prin- 
cipal merchants here for Euro- 
pean goods, and the richeſt men 
both in the town and country. The 
Spaniſh gentry in this place are 
become a proverb, on account of 
their fantaſtical pride, ignorance, 
and poverty ; for they all claim 
deſcent from Spaniſh dukes, who 
were the firſt conquerors, as the 
pretend, of this country. Lati- 
tude 17. long. 96, 40. 

CHAT A, the other town in the 
above province of the ſame name, 
is diſtinguiſhed from that called 
Cividad Real, by the appellation 
of Chiapa de los Indos, that is, 
as belonging to the Indians, who 
are about 20,cco. It is the largeſt 
they have in this country, lies in 
a valley on the river Tabaſco, 
which abounds with fiſh, and is 
about, 12 leagues diſtant from the 
former, to, the, N. W. Bartho- 
fomew de las Caſas, . biſhop. of 
Chiapa, having complained to the 
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court of Madrid of the cruelties 
of the Spaniards here, procured 
the people- great- privileges, and 
an exemption from rye 6 This 
is a very large and rich place, 


with many cloiſters and churches _ 


in it: and no town has ſo many 
Dons of Indian blood as this 
Chiapa. On the river they have 
ſcveral boats, in which they often 
act ſea - fights and ſieges. In the 
town are frequent bull-baitings, 
horſe- races, Spaniſh dances, mu- 
ſick, and plays. And when they 


have a mind for a feaſt, they think 


nothing too much to ſpend on 
the friars, &c, In the neighbour- 
bood are ſeveral farms well ſtock- 
ed with cattle, and ſome ſugar- 
- plantations, The days here are 
ſo hot, that both the friars and 
Indians wear towels about their 
necks, in order to wipe off the 
continual ſweat; but the evenings 
are cool, and ſpent in walks and 
gardens near theriver-fide, Wheat 
is brought here from the Spaniſh 
Chiapa, and of it they make 
hard biſcuit. - Theſe the poorer 
ſort of Spaniards and Indians car- 
ry about, in order to exchange 
them for cotton, wool, &c, 

CHILMARK, a town in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, Plymouth colony, 
New England, whoſe chief iaha- 
bitants are fiſhermen, It is f- 
tuated at the S. W. part of the 
iſland, on a ſmall creek, and a- 
bout 8 miles W. of Tiſbury. 

CH oco, ſeveral mines of ſilver 
in Mexico, 

Chow county, in the diſ- 

trit of Edenton, in N. Carolina, 
in a ſwampy ſoil, being ſurround- 
ed by water, viz, E. by Pequi- 
man's river, S. by. Albemarle- 
Sound, W. by Chowen river; and 
in it ſtands the towns of -Hert- 
ſord and Edenton. 
_ Can1sTIANSTED, the prin- 
cipal town in the Iſland of Santa 
Cruz. It is ſituated on the N. 
ſide of the iſland, in a fine har- 
Þbour. It is the reſidence of the 
Daniſh Governor, and is defend- 
ed by a ſtony fortreſs, 
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ST. CHrRISTOPHER'S or Sr. 
KiTrT's, an ifland.in the Welt- 
Indies, the principal of the Caribe 
bees, which gave birth to all the 
Engliſh an4 French colonies there, 


It is 15 leagues W. from Antigua. 
The French and Engliſh arrived 


here the ſame day, in 1625; they 


divided the iſland between them, 
agrecing, however, that hunting, 
fiihing, the mines and foreſts, 
ſhould be in common. Three 


years after their ſettliag the Spa- 


- 


niards drove them away; they 
ſoon returned, and continued to 
live in good harmony till 1666, 
when war being commenced be- 
tween England and France, St, 
Chriſtopher's beezme, at different 
periods, the ſcene of war and 
bloodſhed for half a century. In 
1702 the French were entirely ex- 
pelled, and the peace of Utrecht 
confirmed this iſland to the Eng- 
li. This iſland is about 14 
leagues in circuit, the length be- 
ing about 5, and the breadth one 
league and a half, except towards 
the S. where it is narrowed into 
an iſthmus, which joins it to a 
head-land, about 1 league long, 
and half a league broad. It con- 
tains in the whole about 68 ſquare 
miles. The center of the iſland 
is taken up by a great number of 
high and barren mountains, in- 
terieted by rocky precipices al- 
moſt impaſſible, in many places 
of which ĩſſue hot ſprings. Mount 
Miſery, which ſeems to be a de- 
cxyed volcano, whoſe head is in 
the clouds, is the higheſt of all 
theſe mountains, its perpendicu- 
lar height being 3711 feet; at a 


little diſtance it bears the reſem- 


on his back. 


blance of a man carrying another 
The aſſemblage of 
theſe mountains makes St. Chriſ- 
topher's appear, to thoſe who ap- 
proach by ſea, like one huge 


mountain, covered with wood, 


but they find, as they come nearer, 
that the coaſt grows eaſter, as well 
as the aſſent of the mountains, 
which riſing one above another, 


are cultivated as high as poſſible. 
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- "The climate is hot, though, from 
the height of the country, much 
leſs than might bo” expbtied, the 
air pute and healthy, but un- 
luckily ſubject to frequent ſtorms 
and hurricanes; as well as carth- 
' quakes, In Aug. 30, 1772, they 
experienced a moſt dreadful ſtorm, 
- - which did immenſe damage in 
that and the — iſlands. 
The ſoil in general is light and 
ſandy, but very fruitful, and well 
watered by ſeveral rivulets which 
run down both ſides of the moun- 
' tains; it produces plenty of ma- 
nioe, & quantity of eatable roots, 
veget bles, fruits, &c. as well as 
«excellent timber. The whole 
ifland is covered with plantations, 
well managed, whoſe owners, not- 
i ed for the ſoftnefs of their man- 
ners, live in agreeable, clean, and 
convenient habitations, which are 
"In general built with cedar, and 
their lands hedged with orange 
'and lemon trees. The whole of 
their plantations take up 44, ooo 
"acres; and it is afferted that onty 
* 24,000 are fit for canes, but the 
fugar is excellent. 
They have two confiderable 
tours in the iſland, the principal 
of which is Baſſeterre, formerly 
the capital of the French part. 
The other is called Sandy Point, 
"and always belonged to the Eng- 
"Fiſh. There is no harbour, nor 
any thing that has the appearance 
of any; on the contrary, the ſurf 
is continually beating on the ſan- 
dy ſtore at the few places fit to 
land at; which not only prevents 
the building of any key or wharf, 
but renders the landing or ſhip- 
Ping be and fre- 
quently dangerous; they have 
been obliged to adopt a. particu- 
lar method to embark or put the 
heavy goods, ſuch as hogſheads of 
ſugar and rum, on board; for 
which purpoſe they uſe a fmall 
boat, of a particular conſtruction, 
called a moſes : this boat ſets off 
from the ſhip with ſome active 
and expert rowers; when they ſee 
what they call a lull, that is, an 
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ahatement in the violence of the 
ſurge, they puſh to land, and lay 
the ices of the moſes on the 

ſtrand, and the hogſhead is rolled 
imo it; and the ſame precautions 
are uſed in conveying it to the 
ſhip. In this inconvenient and 
very hazardous manner ſugars are 
conveyed on board by ſingle hogſ- 
heads; rum, and other goods that 
will bear the water, are generally 
. Roated to the ſhip, both in carry- 
ing toand bringing from the thi», 
Calculators differ very much in 
their accounts of the population of 
this iſland; ſome make the whole 
number of its inhabitants only 
amount to 7cco whites, and 
20, oco blacks; others make them 
10, oco whites, and 30, ooo blacks; 
however, it is certain that this is 
one of the iſlands belonging to 
the Engliſh, where there is the 
leaſt diſproportion between the 
maſters and flaves, In 1770 the ex- 
portations of th is iſland amounted 
to above 419.ccol. ſterling in ſu- 
gar, molaſſes, and rum, and near 
| Beco). for coiton, 

'Fhe public affairs are admini- 
ſtered by a governor, a council, 
and an aſſembly ehoſen from the 
nine pariſhes into which the 
ifland is divided, and have each 
a large and handſome church. It 
has received immenſe damage by 

ſeveral ftorms. | 
CHuUnRcHILL-Riven, a large 
ſtream in New South Wales, one 
of the northern countries in A- 
meriea ; at the mouth of which 
the Hudſon's- bay company have 
à fort and ſettlement. It lies in 
about lat, 59, and long. 95. The 
trade here is increaſing, being at 
too preat a diftance from the 
French for them to interfere with 
it. In the year 1742 it amounted 
to 20,0c0 bezver ſæins, when a- 
bout ioo upland Indians came hi- 
ther in their canoes to trade 
and about 200 northern Indians 
brought their furs and ſkins upon 
fledges. Some of them came down. 
"the river of Seals, 15 leagues: 
ſouthward of Chuchill, in-theip 
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canoes, and brought their furs 
from. thence by land. To the 
northward of Churchill are no 
beavers, no ſuch ponds or woods 
being there as thoſe animals chuſe 
to live in, or feed upon : but they 
have great numbers of martens, 
foxes, hears, rein-deer, buffaloes, 
and other beaſts cloathed with 
rich furs.” The country is moſtly 
rocky, and covered with white 
moſs, upon which the rein-deer, 
or cariboux, feed; as alſo the 
mooſe, buffaloes, and ſome deer. 
Here is a great deal of ſmall 
wood of the ſpruce, or fir kind, 
near the old factory. But the 
wood improves as it is farther up 
the river from the bay, where 
they have juniper, birch, and pop- 
lar. And more ſoutherly the 
timber is large, and they have 
there a great variety of trees, 
They labour under great incon- 
veniencies at the company's new 
fort, which ſtanding on a rock 
without ſhelter, cloſe by the ſhore, 
and ſurrounded with ſnow. and 
ice for eight months of the year, 
is expoſed to all the winds and 
ſtorms that blow. Here is no 
conveniency for graſs, hay, or 
gardening: and yet they had four 
or five horſes, and a bull, with 
two cows, near the factory, for 
feeding of which they were o- 
bliged, in winter, to bring their 
hay from a marſhy bottom, ſome 
miles up the river. It is ſaid that 
there is a communication between 
the rivers of Churchill and Nel- 
ſon, at a great diſtance within 
land; or. a very ſhort land-car- 
riage between them. For the In- 
dians who trade here, tell the 
Engliſh, what chiefs, with their 
followers, go down to Nelſon, or 
Albany rivers. | 

CinNALoOA, a province in the 
audience of Guadalaxara, in Old 
Mexico, or New Spain; it is the 
moſt northern in the audience, 
and (tretches out the fartheſt to 
the W. I: has the gulph of Ca- 
lifornia on the W. the province of 
Culiacan on the S. and the King- 
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dom of New Mexico on the N. 
and E. From the S. E. to the 
N. E. it is about 100 leagues; 
and not above 40 where broadeſt, 
On the E. ſide it is bounded by 
a ridge of high craggy mountains, 
called Tepecſuan, 30 or 40 leagues 
from the ſea; from which ren 
ſeveral ſmall rivers, whoſe banks 
are inhabited by the natives for 
the ſake of fiſhing, The air is 
ſerene and healthy; and, beſides 


paſtures, abounds with cattle of all 


kind; the ſoil bears all forts of 
fruit and grain, particularly In- 
dian wheat, as alſo cotton, with 
the manufacture of which the na- 
tives cloath themſelves after the 
Mexican faſhion, both ſexes wear» 
ing very long hair. They are a 
tall, luſty, and warlike people, 
formerly uſing bows and poiſoned 
arrows, with clubs of hard wood, 
and buckles of a red wood, 'The 
Spaniards found a great deal of 
difficulty in ſubduing them. 

CIVI DAD Real, or RoTAL 
CiTr, in the province of Chiapa, 
and audience of Guatimala, in 
New Spain, or Old Mexico, 10 
leagues N. W. from the town of 
Guatimala. It is a biſhoprick, 


and ſeat of the courts of juſtice. 


It lies in a plain, between the 
North and South ſeas; inhabited 
by Spaniards, and a few Indians, 
See Chiapa. 

CLARENDON, a county of 
Carolina, to the N. of Santee» 
river, In this county is the fa- 
mous Cape Fear, at the mouth of 
the ſaid river. A colony from 
Barbadoes formerly ſettled here- 
abouts, See Carolina. The In- 
dians in this neighbaurhaod are 
reckoned the moſt barharous in 
all the province. Io this county 
is Waterey- river, or Winyann, 
about 25 leagues from Aſhley- 
river, being capacious enough to 


receive large veſſe.s; but inferior 


to Port-Royal; nor is it much in- 


habited. Between this and Cla- 


rendon-river is ano her ſmall one, 
called Wingen-river, and a little 
ſettlement which has the name gf 
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Charles-town, and is but thinly 
inhabited. Iu the maps we find 
a town here, called Brunſwick- 
town, on the ſea-coaſt, in lat. 


34, 3» 8 


Coax. See Vera Paz. 

COBHAM, a town on the 8. 
bank of James-river, Virginia 
oppoſite James- town, 20 miles 
N. W. of Suffolk, © 


= CoBHaM-IsLE, mentioned by 


Captain Middleton in the journal 
of his voyage for finding a N. E. 
paſſage, Ns two extremities bear 
N. by E. and E. by N. lying in 
lat. 63. and long. from Churchill, 
3, 40. which he takes to be the 
fame which Fox called Brook 
Cobham. 

: Conanzy, a river of Weſt 
Jerſey, and, though ſmall, is yet 
deep, and navigable for ſmall 
craft. On it is a town of the 
ſame name, 10 or 12 miles up the 
river, containing about 80 fami- 
lies, who follow the fiſhery. 


CorCcHESTER, a town in 


Fairfax county, Virginia, on the 
N. fide of Occoquan - river, a 


branch of Potowmeck river, 16 
miles S. of Belhaven, and 12 


N. E. of Dumfries, 

ColiMaA, a large and rich 
town of Mechoacan, and New- 
Spain, ſituated on the South-Sea, 
near the borders of Xalifco, and 
in the moſt pleaſant and fruitful 
valley in all Mexico, producing 


cocoa, caſſia, and other things of 


value, befides ſome gold. Dam- 
ier takes notice of a voicano near 
t, with two ſharp peaks, from 


which ſmoke and flame iſſue con- 


tinually. In the neighbourhood 
grows the famous plant oleacazan, 
'which is reckoned a catholicon for 
reſtoring decayed ſtrength, and 
a ſpecific againſt all ſorts of poi- 
ſon. The natives apply the leaves 


to the part affected, and judge of 


the ſucceſs of the operation by 
their ſticking or falling off. | 
COLLETON, a county of Ca- 
rolina. Tt is ſituated to the N. 
of Granville county, and watered 


*by the river Stono, which is j oined 
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by a cut to Wadmoolaw river 
The N. E. part is full of Indian 
ſettlements; and the Stono and 
other rivers form an iſland, called 
Boone's Ifland, a litile below 
Charles-town, which is well plant- 
ed and inhabited, The chief ri- 
vers in this county are North 
Ediſtow and South Ediſtow. For 
two or three miles up the latter, 
the plantations are thick on both 
ſides, and they continue for three 
or four miles higher on the N. 
fide ; and there the river branch- 
ing out meets with North - Ediſtow 
river. This county is reckoned 
to have 200 frecholders who vote 
for aſſembly-men, and ſend two 
members. 42 
CoLLERADoO, a river in the 
moſt noribern part of California. 
See California, - 
CoMMANOES, one of the ſmall 
Virgin Iſles, ſituated to the N. N. E. 
of Tortula. Longitude 63. la- 
titude 18, 25. | 
CoMPoSTELLA, the moſt 
conſiderable city, thongh not the 
capital, of the province of Xa- 
lifcho, and audience of Guada- 
laxara, in New Spain. Tt is ſitu- 
ated near the South Sea, about 
30 miles N. of it. This is a rich 
town, and has ſeveral mines of 
ſilver at St. Pecaque, in its neigh- 
bourhood, where the Spaniards 
keep many hundred flaves at work 
in them. But the city is in a 
bad fituation, the ſoil being fo 
barren, tl at there is no paſture 
for cattle, nor the neceſſary ma- 
terials for building houſes ; and 
the air is fo hot and moiſt, that 
it breeds ſeveral inſets. The 
Spaniards built Compoſtella in 
1531, and made it a biſhop's ſea; 
but becauſe of its bad air, it was 
transferred to Guadalaxara, The 
Spaniards are not very numerous 
throughout this whole audience, 
except in the two cities of Gua- 
dalaxara and Compoſtella. The 
Meſtizo's, indeed, make a con- 
ſiderable figure both in regard of 
number and eſtate, But the bulk 


af the people are the natives, 
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who in general are well treated 
bere, as being braver and more 
polite than any of their country- 
men, and well affected to the Spa- 
niards, eſpecially their prieſts, tho' 
far from being ſuch ſlaves to 
them as in other parts of New 
Spain, Lat. 21, 4. long. 107, o. 
Con, an iſland near the coaſt 
of New Andaluſia, on the Terra 
Firma, in America. 
Cor con, a ſmall town near 
Boſton, in New England, in the 
province of Maſſichuſets- Bay, and 
county of Middleſex, near which 
was the firſt attack of the King's 
troops on April 10, 1775. It is 
ſituated on the river Concord, over 
which it has a bridge. 

ConNECTICUT RIVER, 
This river riſes in lat. 45, 10, in 
long. 71, 30, in a ſwampy cove, 
and at ten miles diſtance, havin 
tumbled over four. ſeparate falls, 
proceeds to a ſmall diſtance from 
St. Francis's Waters, from it pro- 
ceeds over ſeveral falls to Rock- 
ingham townſhip, where it paſſes 
with preat rapidity between two 
rocks not 30 feet aſunder, and, 
atter forming an extenſive baſon, 
continues the courſe nearly 8. be- 
tween the new fſcttlements, and 
forms the boundary- line between 
the provinces of Maſſachuſets- Ba 
and New-York, over ſeveral falls, 
and entering the province of Con- 
necticut, proceeds to Hertford 
town, very near which the tide 
flows, and where it meeting with 
a level country, leaves its ſtraight 
courſe, and becomes more crook- 
ed, Hence for 36 miles, running 
by Weathersfield, Kenſington, 
Middleton, Haddam, and Dur- 
ham on the W. Glaſſenbury and 
Windham on the E. runs into 
Long Iſland Sound, 

CONNECTICUT, a province 
in New England, (comprehending 
New Haven, though deemed a 
county,) bounded on the W. by 
New York and Hudſon's river, 
divided from Long Ifland by an 
arm of the ſea ſouthward ; it has 
Khode Iſland, with part of Maſ- 
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ſachuſets colony, on the E. and 
the reſidue of Maſſachuſets on the 
N. The Connecticut river, which 
is one of the largeſt and beſt in 
New England, runs through the 
heart of it, dividing itfelf into 
different parts, and is navigable 
above 40 miles for ſhips of bur- 
then, and many more for ſmaller 
veſſels, The country on both 
ſides the river abounds with tim- 
ber, and it is here that they pro- 
duce ſo great a quantity of tar and 
turpentine as to require numbers 
of hands to extract it. The buſi- 
neſs of the people here is, beſide 
fiſheries, that of timber - felling, 
or cutting timber for knee - tim- 
ber, plank for ſhip- building, deals, 
baulks, and ſpars for ſes, 
maſts and yards for ſhips. And 
the new-England merchants ſent 
a preſent to Charles II. of ſeveral 
maſts ſo large as to ſerve for firſt- 
rates. The great floats of this 
timber brought down this river 
have very much improved their 
navigation, Several ſorts of me- 
tals have been fonnd here, as 
lead, iron, copper. The iron 
mines are ſtill worked, and greatly 
improved; but the attempts to 
raiſe a ſtock for working the lead 
and copper have failed. The co- 


y lony is populous and increaſing, 


containing about 152,009 people. 
This colony is divided into the 
counties of Windham, Hertford, 
Litchfield, New London, Nev'- 
Haven, and Fairfield. Lat. 42, 
10. long. 72, 50. 

ConNESTIGUCUNE, a ſettle- 
ment a little to the N. of Al- 
bany, in the county of that name, 
and to the Eaſt ward of Schenec- 
tady or the Mohawk's river, whick 
a little lower tumbles down a pre- 
cipice of about 70 feet high..-Sce 
Albany, 

CooPER's ISLAND, one of 
the leſſer Virgin Iſles in the Weſt 
Indies, ſituated on the S. W. of 
Ginger Iſland. It is about five 
miles long, and one broad; but 


not inhabited, Long. 6z, 57, 
lat. 48, 5. ES 
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» CorRcas, or GRAND CoR- 
C 4s, an iſland almoſt in the form 
of a creſcent, N. of St. Domingo, 
in the Wind ward Paſſage, about 
7 leagues: W. of 'Turk's Ifland, 
and about 20 E. of Little Inagua, 
or Heneagua. Long. 70, 55, 
lat. a1, 7ĩ 4066 et 
CoRNWAI. L, a town in Litch- 
field county, Connccticut, near 
the Strat ford river, 11 miles S. of 


Saliſbury, and 7 N. of Kent. 


Cos rA Rica, a province of 
New Spain. It ſignifies the rich 
coaſt, and is ſo called from its 
rich mines of gold and ſilver, 
thoſe of Tinſigal being preferred 
by the Spaniards to the mines of 
Potoſi; but otherwiſe it is moun- 
tainous and barren. It is bounded 


by Veraguas province on the S. E. 
and that ot. Nicaragua on the N. E. 


It reaches from the North to the 
South Sea, about go leagues from 
E. to W. and is go where broadeſt 


from N, to 8. It has much the - 


ſame productions as its neigh- 
bouring provinces, The ſoil in 
ſome. parts is goed, and it pro- 


| duces cocoa, On the North Sea 


it has two large convenient bays, 
the moſt weſterly. called St. je- 
rom's, and that near the frontiers of 
Veraguas called Caribaco; and on 
the South Sca it has ſeveral bays, 
Capes, and convenient places for 
at chorage, | 
CoUuRTLAND, a manor in 
the county of Well Cheſter, and 
province of New York, It fends 
a member to the General Aſſem- 


by —Sece Weſt Cheſier.- 


CouRTLAN D, a town in the 
above manor, on the E. bank of 
the Hudſon river, on St. An- 
thony's Noſe, 40 miles off New 
York, | 

CoWeETTA,atown of Georgia, 
to which General Oglethorpe had 
travelled, and is not leis than 
5co miles from Frederica. It be- 
longs to the Creck Indians. And 
here the ſaid General conferred 
not only with the chiefs of all 
the tribes of this nation, but alſo 
with the deputies of the Coctaus 
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and Chickeſaws, who lie between 
the 'Engliſh and French ſettle- 
ments, and made' a new treaty 
with the natives of the Lower 
Creeks more ample than the for- 
mer ones. Lat. 30, 20. long. go, 
10. g K 

Co wWs-IsLAN PD. — Ser Vache. 

CRABS-ISLE, or BORIQUEN, 
an iſland ſituated on the S. ſide 
of Porto Rico. It had the for- 
mer name from the buccaneers, 
as 'abounding with all kinds of 
that, ſheil-fſh. It is a fine large 
iſland, in which are both hills 
and vallies, planted with oranges 
and citrons; and the Engliſh ſet- 
tled on it in the year 1718; but 


is now quite deſert : for the Spa- 


niards, not liking ſuch. neigh- 
bours, ſurprized and took the 
place in 1720, and carried off/the 
women and children to Porto 
Rico and St. Domingo. Lat. 18, 
10. long. 64, 10. 

Craven, a county in the pro- 
vince of 8. Carolina, lying along 
the banks of the tiver Congaree, 
or Santee. It is pretty well in- 
habited by Engliſh and French 
proteſtants. In this county is 
Sewee river, here ſome families 
from New England ſettled. In 
1706, the French lauded here; 
but were vigorouſly oppc ſed | 
this little colony, who beat © 
the invaders, having forced them 
to leave many of their compa- 
nions dead behind them. In this 
county are no towns, only two 
forts on the Southern bank of 
Santee river: the one, called She. 
niningh fort, is about 45 miles 
above the mouth of the river; 
the other called Congaree, an 
Engliſh fort, which ſtands 65 
miles above the former. 

Craven County, in the dif- 
trict of Newbern, N. Carolina, 
in which ſtands Newl ern, the ca- 
pital of the province, through 
which runs the river Nuſe, the 
N. houndary from Pitt county, 
Fort Barnwell alſo ſtands on the 
ſame river, in this county. 

CREEK or YANACRAW In- 
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dians, a. people of Georgia, whoſe 
King, Tomo- Chichi, with his 
„Queen and ſon, came over to 
England with General Oglethorpe 
in the year 1734. There are na- 
tions both of the Upper and 
Lower Creeks; a country ſo called 
from its being interſc&ted with 
rivers, and extending from the 
river Savannah to the lakes of 
Florida, the Cherokees mountains, 
and the tiver Couſſa. 

ST, CRolx, a river in Nova 

cotia, the E. boundary of 
Maſlachuſets-Bay province. 
\ Crooked ISLAND, a ſmall 
iſland in the Windward Paflage, 
where the ſhipping frequently take 
in wood and water, It lies E. of 
Long Ifland, and is reckoned 
among the Bahama Iſlands. 

CROWN Poi r, a fort built 
by the French, in the province of 
New York, See New Tork. 

CuBa, the moſt conſiderable 
iſland of the Great Antilles, and 
one of the fineſt in the univerſe, 

It lies ſtretched out from W. to 
E. having Florida and Lucayos 
on the N. Hiſpaniola on the W. 
Jamaica, and the ſouthern con- 
tinent, on the S. and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the E. It lies between 
19. 30. and 23. of N. latitude, 
and between 74. and 87. of W. 
longitude. It is 220 leagues in 
length, and in the broadeſt part, 
which is toward the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, 40 leagues; in the nar- 
roweſt about 12, leaving between 
its ſhores and the ſouthern flats of 
Florida, a channel of about 22 


leagues, through which the waters, 


run with great rapidity into the 
Atlantic ocean. 
It lies within the Tropick of 
Cancer, and is by far the moſt 
temperate and pleaſant of all the 
Antilles. The Europeans, who 
are generally troubled with the 
heat of theſe parts, confeſs them- 
ſelves agreeably refreſhed by the 
cooling winds, which blow morn- 
ing and evening throughout the 
ill and. 
This illagd ts divided into three 
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grand diſtricts, which have each a 
commander, all under the gover- 
nor of the Havanna, the capital 
of the principal diſtrict as well as 


of the iſland. The chief place of 


the ſecond is Spiritu Santo, a little 
town in the inland part, whoſe 


port is another ſmall town called 


La Trinidad, on the S. fide of the 
iſland, The third is that of St. 
Jago, at the eaſtern extremity, 
This iſland is 13 leagues from St. 
Domingo, and the ſtrait between 
them is known by the name of 
the Windward Paſlage. 

As to the ſoil, it differs pretty 
much in the ſeveral parts of the 
iſland, All the weſtern part of 
the country is plain, and, if ir 
were properly cultivated, might 
be fruitful, The eaſtern part is 
exceedingly mountai and 
from thence there runs a chain of 
hills almoſt through the whole 
iſland ; but the farther W. you 
$0 they are the leſs rough and 

rren. From theſe hills there 
run down to the North, and 8. 
many rivers, and amongſt them 
ſome pretty conſiderable ones, 
which, beſides their beſtowing 
verdure and coolneſs as they paſs, 
are full of fiſh, and aligators, of 
which there are thought to be 
more than in any other part of 
the world, The greateſt incon- 
venicncy in Cuba is its being over- 
grown with woods, Amongſt 
theſe, however, there are ſome 
very valuable trees, particularly 
cedars of an enormous ſize, and 
other ſorts of odoriferous wood, 
Birds there are of all kinds, more 
than in any other of the iſlands. 

This iſland was diſcovered by 
the famous Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, in 1492, who had a very 
ſlight view of it, which yet was 
fatal to the natives, for they hav- 
ing preſented bim with.gold, ſome 
pieces of which he carried into 
Spain, it occaſioned an immediate 
reſolution to ſettle in it. This 
was performed in 151:, by John 
Velaſquez, who tranſported hither 
about * foot, and 80 horſe, 
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who did not ſoſe a ſingle man; 
the Indians, being mild and 
peaceable, ſubmitted themſelves 
with eagerneſs to the Spaniards, 
who ſoon in return exterminated 
them, to the amount of 500,000, 
The breed of European cattle, 
introduced by the Spaniards, and 
became wild, has fo multiplicd in 
the immenſe woods that it is now 
become one of the principal riches 


of the iſland, and they export 
above 12,000 hides annually to 


Old Spain. The mountains abovnd 
in mines of all kinds; however, 
they only work thoſe of copper, 


«which are in the eaſtern part of 


the ifland; the produc? of them 
ſerves for caſting all the cannon 
the Spaniards make uſe of in the 


Welt Indies, and a great part of 
thoſe they have in Europe. 


This iſland has great con- 
veniences both for making of 
ſalt, and catching of fiſh, which 
are principally barbel and ſhad. It 
has mules, N of * horſes, 
ſheep, wild boars, hogs, and cat- 
tle of a larger and better breed 
than any other part of America; 
wild and tame fowl, parrots, par- 
tridges with blue heads, and 
large tortoiſes. Their ſhores alſo 


abound'with ſea-fowl, particularly 


a ſort of cranes which are white 


when young, and of. various co- 


jours when old. Here are quarries 
of flirts, and fountains of bitu- 
men, which is uſed in calking 
ſhips inſtead of pitch, as well as 
in medicinal compoſitions, 
Abundance of tobacco, both 
in leaf and fnuff, is exported 
hence to New Spain, Coſta Rica, 
and the South-Sea, beſides what 
3s ſhipped for Old Spain, &c. in 
Europe. Another of its trading 
commodities is Campeachy wood, 
and lately they have introduced 
the cultivation of coffee, and it is 
computed to have 25,000 ſlaves, 
and 30,000 mongrels, independent 
of thoſe in the capital Havanna, 
However, from the depopula- 
tion of Cuba, the improvements 
on it zie not ſo general, nor ſo 
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good in their nature and tendency, 
as in our iſlands. Here are more 
churches than farms, more prieſts 
than planters, and more lazy bi- 
gots than uſeful labourers. And 
to this it is owing, that ſo large 
an iſland, with a luxuriant ſoil, 
beſides food for its inhabitants, 
which is more eaſily produced and 
obtained here than perhaps in any 
other part of the world, here 
being foreſts with plenty of veni- 
ſon, beſides the cattle above-men- 
tioned, does not produce for ex- 
eo mages including even their 

ides and tallow, tobacco and 
ſnuff, &c. near the value of our 
little iſland of Antigua. A ſtorm 
in July 1773, did conſiderable 
damage in this iſland. 

The city of St. Jago de Cuba 
is the moſt ancient in the iſland, 
and is, generally ſpeaking, eſteem- 
ed the capital, though now the 
governor reſides at the Havanna, 
and only ſuch of the Spaniards as 
have eftates on the iſland, and 
are contented with their poſſeſſions 
without meddling moch in trade, 
inhahit this place, which has a 
declining aſpect, and preſerves 
only the ruins of its former great- 
neſs, Yet even this city has a 
noble, fafe, and commodious port, 
inferior to the Havanna only in 
its ſituation, that being on the 
N. W. fide of the iſland, towards 
the channel of Bahama, where- 
as St. Jago de Cuba lies on the 
N. E. and commands the Wind- 
ward Paſſage. 

CUBAGUA, an iſland of Terra 
Firma, from hence it is parted 
but by a ſtrait of 65 miles from 
Paria, or New Andaluſia. It was 
diſcovered by Columbus in 1498; 


it is about 9 miles long; and its 


fiſhery produces the greateſt num- 
ber of pearls, but they are not of 
the largeſt ſize, It lies in Latitude 
11, 45. long. 64, 12. has but a 
few inhabitants, and is ſubject 
to Spain, ee | 

CULIACAN, a province of 
Guadalzxara, in the audience or 
kingdom of New Galicia, in Old 
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Mexico, or New Spain. It has The privateers were once repulſed 
the province of Cinaloa.on the at Cumana, without daring; to at- 


N. New Biſcay and the Zacatacas 
on the E. Chiametlan on the 8. 
and the gulf of California on the 
W. Its length, according to Moll, 
is o leagues, and breadth 5o. 
The Sanſons make its length 279 
miles, It abounds with all forts 
of fruit, When this country was 
firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, 
they found houſes here built after 
a ſtrange manner, and full of fer- 
pents hiſſing at ſuch as came near, 
Theſe were often worſhipped by 
the natives, who alleged that the 
devil frequently appeared to them 
in that ſhape. The great river 
La Sal in this country is well in- 
habited on each fide, According 
to Dampier, it is a ſalt lake, or 
biy, in which is good riding at 
anchor, though it has a narrow 
entrance, and tuns 12 leagues E. 
and parallel with the ſhore. Here 
are ſeveral Spaniſh farms and ſalt - 
ponds about it; and 5 leagues 
from it are two rich mines, work- 
ed by flaves belonging to the 
citizens of Compoſtella. Here alfo 
is another great river, whoſe 
banks are fuil of woods and pa- 
ſtures. Gazman, who firſt diſ- 
covered, or at leaſt ſubdued this 
part of the country, called it Mu- 
geres, or the Women's- river, as he 
ſaw a great number of women 
here; which gave occaſion to the 
fable of Amazons living in this 
country, On this river he built a 
town, to which he gave the name 
of St, Michael; which ſee. 
CUMANA, or CoMANAa, the 


.capital of New Andaluſia, a pro- 


vince of Terra Firma. It fome- 
-times gives its name to the pro- 
vince, The Spaniards. built this 
city in 1520, and it is defended by 
a ſtrong caſtle, This town ſtands 
near the mouth of a great lake, 
or branch of the ſea called Lagu- 
na de Carriaco.z about which are 
ſeveral rich towns ; but its mouth 
-1s fo ſhallow, that no ſhips of 
burthen can enter it. It has but 
Lew inhabitants and little trade. 


tempt it any more, being the 
only place in the North-Seas they 
had in vain attempted. It is ſituat- 
ed three leagues S. of the North 
Scu, and to the S. W. of Margaret- 
ta iſland. Lat. 9, 55. long 65, 3. 
_ CUMANAGATE. a {mall town 
in a bay on the coaſt of Terra Fir- 
ma, in the Weſt-Iodies, in the 
province of Cumana, or Andaluſia, 
It is ſituated on a low flat ſhore, 
which abounds with oyſters that 
produce pearls, 

CuMBERLAND Bay, in the 
molt northern countries of Ame- 
rice. Its mouth hes under the 
polar circle, and runs to the 
N. W. and it is thought to com- 
municate with Baflin's - bay on 
the N. Ia the cod of Cumber- 
land-bay are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
called Cumberland, Iflands. None 
but the Engliſh, as. Martiniere 


obſerves, call that bay Cumber- 


land-bay ; and De Liſle does net 
mention it. A N | 
CUMBERLAND county, in 
Weſt jerſey, has the Delawar- 
bay, on the S. and W. of the 
county, and Greenwich is the 
county town. | 
CUuMBERLAND, a county of 
Maſlachuſets- Bay, formerly the 
territory Sagodock. See the arti- 
cle Main. 
CuusgRTLAup, a county in 
Penſylvania, the largeſt and moſt 
weſtern in the whole province, 


and is very mountainous. 


CUMBERLAND, a town in 
New Kent county, Virginia, on 
Pamunky-river, 17 miles S. E. 
of Newcaſtle, 11 W. of Dclawar, 
and 26 N. W. from Willian{- 


bur. 


.CUMBERLAND ISLAND, in 


Georgia, is about twenty miles S. 
of the town of Frederica. On it 
are the two forts called William 


and St. Andrew's, The former 


which is at its S. end, and com- 


mands the inlet of Amelia-ſound, 


is ſtrongly. palliſadoed and de- 


fended by eight picces of cannon. 
F 2 
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barracks are built here for 220 
men, beſides ſtore-houſes, With- 
in the palliſadoes are fine ſprings 
of water, and a timber-houſe, 
with large magazines under it for 
amunition and proviſions, 

 CoUMBERIAND- HARBOUR, 
in the . E. 
Cuba, one of the Great Antilles, 
was formerly called Walthenam. 
But admiral Vernon, and general 
Wentworth, who arrived here 


with a ſquadron in july, 1741, 


made an encampment on ſhore, 
where they built a fort, giving it 
the preſent name, in honour of 
the duke of Cumberland, It is 
one of the fineſt harhours in the 
Weſt - Indies, capable of ſhelter- 
ing any number of ſhips from 
hurricanes : it lies in a wholefome 
country, abounding with cattle 
and provifions, and fine freſh- 


water river, which the admiral 


called Auguſta, and is navigable 
for ſeveral leagnes, This harbour is 
about 20 leagues E. from St. Jago 
de Cuba, with thick woods moſt- 
ly all the way to it. Here the 
Engliſh forces having ſtayed till 
almoſt the end of November 
following, were, by reaſon of the 
ſickneſs among them, extremely 
diminiſhed, and being obliged 
to 7 the iſland, were carried 
back to Jamaica. Lat. 20, 30. 
long. 76, 50. 

' Curacao, Cuvrxassow, or 
QVER1SAO, one of the Leeward 
or Little Antilles Iſlands: it is the 
only iſland of importance which 
the Dutch poſſefs in the Weſt- 
Indies. The northmoſt point of 
this iſland lies about 20 leagues 
from the main, or Terra Firma, 
N. E. of Cape Roman. It is 
about 15 leagues in length, and 
4 broad, 
every where ragged and ſtony, as 
well as barren, and very badly 
watered; neither is its climate 
healthy or agreeable, and does not 
produce ſufficient to maintain its 
inhabitants 24 hours, yet by the 
regulation of its maſters, there is 


(no place in the Weſt Indies where 


part of the iſland of 


The iſtand is almoſt 


art laden with 
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want is leſs felt. On the 8. fide 
near the W. extremity is a good 
harbour, called Santa Barbara, 


but its principal one is about three 
leagues from the 8. E. end, on the 


N. ſide of it, where the Dutch 


have a very good town and ſtrong 
fort, called St. Joris's-Bay. Ships 
bound in thither muſt be ſure to 
keep c'oſe to the mouth of the 
harbour, and have a rope ready 
to ſend one end a-ſhore to the 
fort: for there is no anchoring 
at the entrance of the harbour; 
but being once got in, it is a very 
ſecure port, either to careen or 
lie ſafe. At the E. end are two 
hills; one of them much higher 
than the other, and ſteepeſt to- 
wards the N. fide, It has another 
ood bay on the W. near the mid- 
e of the iſland, called St. Mar- 
tha's-Bay, Alſo Bay St. Ann, 
near the 8. W. end, which is de- 
fengted by Fort Amſterdam. Some 
merchants have erected ſugar- 
works, which formerly was all 
paſture-land for cattle. Here are 
alſo ſome plantations of potatoes 
and yams; and they have hill 
eat numbers of cattle on the 
iſland, But it is not ſo much 
eſteemed for its produce, -as its 
ſituation for trade with the Spaniſh 
continent ; for. the Dutch ſmuggle 
conſiderably with the fettlements 
of that nation on the Terra Firma. 
Formerly the harbour was ne- 
ver without ſhips from Cartha- 
gena and Porto Bello, which uſed 
to buy of the Dutch about 1000 
or 1500 negroes at a time, beſides 
great quantities of European com- 
modities. But of late that trade 
has fallen into the hands of the 
Engliſh at Jamaica. Yet till the 
Dutch have a vaſt trade all over 
the Weſt - Indies, ſending from 
Holtaud ſhips of good force whieh 
uropean goods, 
whereby they make very profita- 
ble returns. Latitude 12, o. long, 
68, ©. 
CURRITUCK, 4 maritime 
county, in the diſtri of Edinton, 
in North-Carolina, It is joined 
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to the main land, by an iſthmus, 
-being ſurrounded by water, viz. 
on the E. by Currituck Sound, on 
the S. by Albemarle Sound, and 
W. by Norih river. | 
CURRITUCK, a ſea- port town 
in North-Carolina, in the county 
of Currituck, at which place is a 


cuſtom-houſe, with a colleQor, 
It ſtands on an iſland, and has an 
inlet and found of the ſame name 
-a little South of it. | 


CuzuMEL, an iſland in the 
province of Yucztin, and audience 
of Mexico, in South America, in 


the bay of Honduras, 15 leagues 


long, and five broad. The ad- 
venturers who uſed: to tonch here, 


when they went upon diſcoveries - 
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about 55 or 60 miles from ſea 
ſea, | 


On the N. and E. ir is ſufff 


-ciently bounded by each of the 


vaſt oceans. And conſidering that 
this is the narroweſt land which 
disjoins them, and how great the 


compaſs is which muſt be fetched 


from one ſhore to the other by'ſea, 
having North and South *Ame- 


rica for each extreme, it is of z 
very ſingular fituativn, being ex- 


tremely pleaſant and agreeable. 


Nor does either of the oceans 


fall in at once upon the ſhore, hut 


is intercepted by à great many 
valuable iſlands that. li: ſcattered 
along each coaſt. Fhoſe in the 
gulf of Darien are principaliy 


from the iſle of Cuba, called it 
Santa Cruz, from its chief town, It 

lies four leagues to the E. of the 
lake of Bacalal,. in Latitude 19. 
long. 87. 


three, viz, Golden-iſland; ano- 
ther, the biggeſt of the three, and 
the iſland of Pines; beſides theſe, 
are the Samballoes-iſlands, great 
numbers of them diſſeminated in 
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þANBURY,'a town in Fair- 
field county, Connecticut, on 
a branch of the river Stratford, 


10 miles N. E. of Ridgefield, 7 
miles E. from New-town, and 13 


8. of New Fairfield. 
DazlEN, ISTHMUS OF, or 
TERRA FIRMA, properly fo call- 


ed, is that country lying between 
. the Gulph of Darien and Mexico, 


together; and otherwiſe called the 
Iſthmus of Panama; or of Ame-- 


or New Spain, along the coaſt of 
the North and South Seas, It is 
that narrow neck of land which 
joins South and North America 


rica. On the W. (ide, its ſouthern 


coaſt extends to long. 83, W. 


from London; but its northern 


does not extend beyond longitude 


82. Beyond the great river Da- 
rien the land ſpreads to E, and 


N. E. as that on the other ſide 


and near 300 miles long. 


«breadth ia che narroweſt part is 


does to the N. and N. W. ſo that 


it cannot any further be called an 


iſtbmus. It is moſtly compre- 
hended between lat. 5 and ro, 
But its 


a row, and collaterally at very 
uneqval diſtances. | 

The land of this continent is 
of an unequal ſurface. The val- 
lies are generally watered with 
rivers, brooks, and perennizl 
ſprings. They fall ſome into the 
N. and others into the South Sea; 
and moſt of them take their rife 
from a ridge of high. hills, run- 
ning the length of the iſthmus 
parallel to the ſhore ; theſe are of 
an unequal breadth, and tend 


along, bending as the iſthmus b 


ſelf does, It is moſtly neareſt 
the North Sea, ſeldom above 10 
or 15 miles diſtant from it. 

- On the North ſide the coun- 


try is every where ſo covered 


with- woods, that it is all one 
continued foreſt. Some of the 
rivers which water this country 
are indifferently large, though few 
of them navigable, having bars 
and ſhoals at their mouth. On 
the North coaſt the rivers are, for 
the moſt part very ſmall :* for, 
riſing generally from the main 
ridge, which hes near the ſhore, 


their courſe is ſnort. The river of 


Darien is very large; but the: 
depth at the entrance is not- ane” 
| EF 3 ＋ 


— — 


. bay. 
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Frerable to the wideneſs of its 
mouth, though further in it is 
deep enough. The river of Cha- 


re is pretty cosſiderable: hes a 
long winding courſe from the 8. 


and E. part of che iſthmus, its 
Fource being at a pretty great diſ- 
tance from its mouth. The ſoil 
on this N. coaſt is various: ge- 
nerally it is good land where 
Tifing in hills; but towards the 
Fea are ſwamps. The ſhore of 
this coaſt riſes in hills directly, 
-and the main ridge is about five 
or ſix miles diſtant. Caret-ba 

has two or three rivulets of fre; 

Water falling into it. Tt is a ſmall 
hay, and having two little iſlands 


lying before it, make it an in- 


different good harbour, and it 
Has clear anchoring- ground, with- 
cut any rocks. The iſlands are 
Jretty high land, cloathed with a 


* ariety of trees. 


To the eaſtward of the pro- 
montory at the entrance of the 
river Darien, is another fine ſaudy 


the province of Darien is of 
great importance to the Spaniards, 
and the ſcene of more actions than 
any in America, From its ſitua- 
tion both on the North and South 
Seas, the gold ſands of its rivers, 
and the treaſures of Peru, which 
are brought hither, and imported 
into Old Spain, have induced 
{ſeveral adyenturers to make at- 


tempts on Panama, Porto Bello, 


Ke. The country is extremely 
Hot, and the low lands are over- 


Aown with continual rains, The 


mountains here are ſo difficult of 
acceſs, that it takes up ſeveral 
days to croſs them, though the 
diſtance be inconſiderable. From 
the tops of ſome of theſe the 
Spaniards firſt diſcovered the S. or 
great Pacific ocean, anno 1513, 
and called it the South-Sea, in 
Tegard they ctroſled the iſthmus 
from the Narth-Sea ; though in 
Tact the Pavific Ocean lies *. of 
1he main-land of America. The 
principal towns of Darien are Pa- 
nanu and Porto Bello; which ſee. 
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DAR TNMOU TH, a maritime 
town, in Briſtol county, in Ply- 
wouth colony, Ncw - England, 
hivated on Akuſhnet river, Clarke 
Cove. It is about five miles S. W. 
from Rocheſter, near 8 South of 
Dighton, and but 12 E. of Ti- 
verton. 

Davis's-STRAIT, a very nar- 
row ſea, lying between the North 
main of America, and the weſtern- 
coaſt of Greenland; running N. W. 
from Cape Farewell, lat. 60. N. 
to Baffin's - bay, ip 80. It had 
its name from Mr. Joho Davis, 
who firſt diſcovered it, For in 
the year 1585, he undertook, 
with two barks; to ſearch the 
N. W. coaſt, aud came to tbe 
8. W. cape of Greenland, in lat. 
62. where the frait firſt begins; 
and he cailed that Cape Deſola- 
tion. Here he found many pieces 
of furs like that of beavers and 
wool; and exchanged ſome com- 
modities with the natives, who 
often came to him in their ca- 


noes, bringing him ſtag - ſkins, 


white hare-ſkins, ſmall cod, muſ- 
cles, &c. He afterwards arrived in 
lat. 64, *5. where was found a 
great quantity of ſuch ſand as 
Forbiſher had before brought into 
England, He ſteered thence to 
lat. 66, 40. and as far as Mount 
Rawleigh. In 1586, he made. a 
ſecond voyage to the ſame coaſt, 
ſearching many places towards 
the W. and next year in a third 
voyage, he came to lat. 72, 12. 
He gave the name of London- 
coaſt. to the land on the E. fide, 
which is the coaſt of Greenland. 
Davis's - ſtrait extends to Jon 

75. where it communicates wit 


Baflin's - bay, which lies to the 


North of this ſtrait, and of the 
North - main, or James's - iſland. 
—See Baſſin's-bay. 

Duri, isLE or, a ſmall 
ſettlewent, about 70 leagues E. 
of the mouth of that of the Miſ- 
ſiſippi. This iſland is ſituated 
on the river Mobile: it is five 
leagues in length, but of a Tmall 
brcadth, Not a trce is to be ſeen 
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in one half of this iſland; and 
the other is not much better, 
The fort, and the only village or 
dwelling-place which remain on 
it, are ſituated in the weſtern part 
of the iſland. Between L' Ifle 
Dauphine and L'Ifle Corne, which 
is a league diſtant from the for- 
mer, is but little water. At the 
extremity of the latter is another 
very ſmall iſland, called L' Iſle 
Ronde, on account of its figure, 

DEADHa4ni, a town in Suffolk 
county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, five 
miles E. of Natick, with the 
Charles river between them, and 
about 12 miles 8. W. from Boſton. 

DeAaD-CHEsT land, one of 
the ſmaller Virgin Iſles, ſituated 
near the E. end of Peter's Iſland, 
and W, of Cooper's Iſland, 

DEERFIELD, atown in Hamp- 
ſhire county, Mafiachuſets - Bay, 
on the W. fide of Connecticut ri- 
ver, near where it branches off 
on the W. and is called Deerfield 
river. 

DELAWAR, a town on the 

point between Pamunky river W. 


and Mattapony E. where they run 


into York river, Virginia. It is 
in King William's county, 20 
miles N. of Williamſburg. 

DELAWARE, a river of Pen- 
ſylvania, It riſes far N. in the 
conntry of the Iroquois; takes 
its courſe to the ſouthward, and, 
dividing this province from that 
of New Jerſey, falls into the At- 
lantic Ocean between capes May 
and Henlopen, forming at its 
mouth a large bay, called alſo 
Delaware, This river is navi- 
—— for above 200 miles, but 

as a cataract or ſteep water-fall 
in it above Briſtol, which readers 
its navigation impratticable north- 
wards of the county of Bucks, 

DeRByY, a town in Newhaven 
county, Connecticut, 14 miles 
N. W. of Newhaven, and 10 
from Stratford. 

DerBY, à town in Cheſter 
county, Penſylvania, ſituated on 
Derby ereck, which runs into the 


Vela ware tiver near Cheſter, from 
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whence it is diſtant but 7 milas, 
and 5 from Philadelphia. 
DescaDa, DESIRADA, of 
Des1DERADA, the firſt of the 
Caribbee Iſlands diſcovered by 
Columbys in his ſecond voyage, 
anno 1494; when he gave it that 
name. Ut is ſituated in the At- 
lantic Ocean, 3 leaguzs E. fram 
Guadeloupe. The Spaniards make 
this in their way to America, 


- ſometimes, as well as Guadeloupe. 


It looks at a diſtance like a galley, 
with a low point at the N. W. 
end, Here are ſand-hills on the 
N. end of it, full of red veins. 
In ſome parts it is fruitful, and 
well cultivated with cotton ; in 
others barren, and deſtitute of 
trees. It breeds guanas, and a 
multitude of the fowls called fri. 
gats, &c. There is a very deep 
cavern in this iſland, which is 
almoſt full of bones, relics of the 
ancieat Indians. It has no wa- 
ter, except in ponds, It is three 
leagues in length, but one ip 


breadth, Lat. 16, 36. loog. 60, 30. 


Dzvit's- MouTH, a name 
given by our ſailors to a volcano 
near Leon de Nicaragvay, a city of 
the province of Nicaraguay,in New 
Spain, It is ſituated on the fide 
of Nicaraguay lake, which, ac- 
cording to ſome, may be feen 
from the North Sea, or at leaft 
a great way in the lake tqwards 
that ſea, It has a\ frightfal ap- 
pearance, being cleft down almoſt 
from the top to the battom, like 
a broken ſaw, Lat, 13, 10, Joug. 
$5, 10. 

DiamonD or RovuvwD 


F$SLAND, one of the Granadille 


Hands, in the Weſt Indies. It is 
ſi vated between Grenada and Ca- 
riuacau, but is not inhabited, as 
it has no freſh water, though 
otherwiſe, for its ſize, fertile. 

D1iGxKkToN, a town in Briſtol 
county, Plymouth colony, New- 
England, one mile E. of the Sta- 
tion-tree on Titiguit river, and 
5 S. W. of Raynham. 

Do sss County, in the diſtrict 


of Newbern, North Carolina, is 


— — — 
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divided on the N. from Pitt's 


county by the river Nuſe, and 


has Craven county E. and Du- 
- plin county 8. | 
Doss Is Lao, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſſes, ſituated on 
the W. of Virgin Gorda, and E. 
- of Tortula. Long. 62, 55. lat. 
18, 20. 


-DominGo, Sr. or HIS PA- 


-NIOLA, one of the Large An- 
- tilles Iſlands, in the Weſt- Indies. 


It partly belongs to the Spaniards, 
— partly to the French. The 


- natives ſtiled it Aitii, and the 
Spaniards, when Chriſtopher Co- 
lum bus firſt diſcovered it, in 1492, 
called it Hifpaniola, or the Spa- 
niſh Iſland, The city, which he 
founded in 1404, being dedicated 


to St. Dominic, the name was 


firſt extended to that quarter of 
the iſland, and in proceſs of time 
to the whole; ſo that it is now 


generally called in our charts, &c. 


St. Domingo. It is ſituated in the 
middle between Cuba and Jamaica 
on the N. W. and S. W. and Porto 
Rico on the E. and ſeparated from 
the laſt only by a narrow channel. 
It extends from lat 17, 37. to 
lat, 20. and from long. 67, 35. 
to long. 74, 15. being near 400 
miles from W. to E. and almoſt 
120, where broadeſt, from N. to 8. 
Some reckon it 300 leagues in cir- 

euit, excluſive of its bays, creeks, 
&c. which, it is thought, would 
make up 200 more, It is diſtant 


from Cuba but 13 leagues, which 
trait is called. the Windward Paſ- 
ſage, The climate here is ex- 


tremely hot, but cooled by winds 
tat blow at certain ſeaſons. It 
- alſo rains exceſſively at ſometimes, 
yet not at all places alike, Tho' 
the climate agrees but badly with 
new-comers, yet they live here in 


good health, and to a great age, 


* many of the inhabitants exceed- 
ing 80, and ſome reaching to 120 


Years. a 


This iſland, which, next to 


Cuba, is the largeſt of all the 


and dyers wood. 
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pleaſanteſt, in the Weſt Indies, 
having 


vaſt foreſts of cabbage- 
trees, palms, elms, oaks, pines, 
the jenipah, caramite, acajou, and 
other trees ſtill taller and larger, 


and the fruit more pleaſing to the 


eye, and better taſted than in the 
other iſlands; particularly ana- 
nas, bananas, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, toronias, limes, 
dates, and apricots. Here are all 
the birds common in the Wett 
Indies; as alſo the muſkettoes, 
and fire- flies, In the meadows, 
or ſavannahs, are innumerable 
herds of blaek cattle, which be- 


. long to the country. There are 


a ſufhcient quantity of horſes in 
the French of the iſland to 
ſupply all their neighbouring. co- 
lonies, \befides wild horſes and 


wild hogs of the breed firſt 


brought over by the Spaniards. 
The hunters ſhoot the beeves for 
their hides, as they do in Cuba; 
and, with regard to the pork, 
they firip the fleſh from the 
bones, and jerk it as they do in 
Jamaica. Scarce a country in the 
world is better watered, either by 
brooks or navigable rivers, which 
are all full of fiſh, as the coaſt is. 
of crocodiles and tortoiſes, Its 
principal river is called Ocoa, In 
the ſands of the rivers they find 
gold - duſt; and the iſland has 


many mines of gold, filver, and 


copper, which, though formerly. 
worked with great profit, yet the 
Spaniards have found themſelves 
too weak to carry them on to 
advantage, and take all the care- 
they can to conceal them from 
others. The principal. commo- 
dities of this iſland. are hides, 


ſagar, indigo, cotton, cocoa, cof- 


fee, ginger, tobacco, ſalt, wax, 
ambergris, various forts of drugs, 
What corn 
they have ripens at ſuch different 
times, that it cannot be reaped 
with any profit. The numbers 


of French on this fide is ſaid to 
equal, if not exceed, that of the 

* Antilles, is allowed to be the Spaniards; though both together: 
© :«moſt fruitful, and by much the are very far (ſhort of what the 
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iſland is capable of maintaining. 
In 1726, the inhabitants were 
computed at 30,000 whites, and 
100,000 negroes and mulattoes, 
namely Creols and Meftizoes, 
whoſe daily allowance is potatoes, 
— 2 they have leave to keep 

ogs. 

The Spaniards, by degrees, con- 
quered the natives; and in bat- 
tle, and cold blood, deſtroying 
$3,000,000 - men, women, and 
children. As this iſland was a- 
mong the firſt diſcovered by the 
Spantards, ſo it was the centre of 
their commerce in theſe parts; 
and as they had been for many 
pune ſole poſſeſſors of it, it was 

r ſome part of the time a very 

flouriſhing colony, But after the 
conqueſt of Peru, and the conſi- 
derable additions made to the 
territories on the continent of 
North America, they neyleted 
this ifland, which encouraged the 
French, about the middle of the 
laſt century, to fix themſelves on 
its W. part, where they have im- 
proved the ſettlements. 
In ſhort, the frequent deſcents 
both of the Engliſh! and French 
on the W. part of the iſland, by 
degrees obliged the Spaniards to 
abandon all that part of it to the 
W. of Monte Chriſto on the N. 
and Cape Mongon on the 8. 
The French, indeed; had no le- 
gal ſettlement here till 1697, 
when the Spaniards yielded the 
W. half of: the iſland to them 
by the treaty of Ryſwick; the 
boundaries between them and the 
French were ſettled by a line 
drawn acroſs the country from 
N. to S. 

For many years its principal 
trade conſiſted in tobacco, in 
which from 60 to 100 ſhips had 
been employed ; but that ſunk 
to nothing upon the eſtabliſhing 
an, excluſive farm of this commo- 
dity- in France: and afterwards 
ſugar became the ſtaple-commo- 
dity of the iſland, and generally 
it yields three or four ſhillings a 
hundred more than that of any 
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among the other iſlands, In 1726 
it was computed here were 200 
ſugar-works; and one with 
another the iſland. made 400 hogſ- 
heads of- 500 weight each, and 
that it yielded annually to the 
French 200, oool. and the indigo 
is reckoned to produce near half 
as much, | 

The colony of the French here 
is allowed to be the moſt eonſide ; 
rable and important they have in 
theſe parts; and would become 
much more ſo, could they get a 
ceſſion of the other part from the 
Spaniards, which they have ex- 
tremely at. heart. They are al- 
ready poſſeſſed of ſo many noble 
harbours and forts as gives them 
an opportunity of- diſturbing and 
ruining the commerce of IIB 
tion which they happen to be at 
war with. And indeed fo many 
harbours are all round the ifland; 
that ſatlors can ſcarce miſs of one 
in which they may have freſh 
water and proviſions. 

The part of the ifland belong» 
ing to the French is under a Ge- 
neral of their own country, It 
begins at a large plain, called Ba- 
hata, on the N. ſide of the iſland, 
and about 30 miles E. of Cape 
Frangots : and extending all along 
the coaſt from thence to the W. 
reaches on the S. ſide as far 
as Cape Mongon; meaſoriog all 
the bays, creeks, &c, cannot-be 
leſs than 300 leagues in circuit: 
but, excluſtve'of thoſe windings, 
it is 215 from Cape Frangois on 
the N. to that of Mongon on the 
S. On the W. ſide from Cape 
Lobos to that of Tiberon, where 
is a round black rock, which is 
the moſt Weſtern point of the 
whole iſland, are four harbours 
larger and better than any in Eng- 
land From Cape Tiberon to that 
of Donna Maria on the ſame ide, 
but 25 miles to the N. are two 
more excellent harbours z and 
from this cape to that of St. Ni- 
cholas on the N. E. which is itſelf 
a large, deep, ſafe hrbour, 18 
more, each of which lies acar the 
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confluence of two or three rivers. 
The French governor- general has 
under him the governors of Cape 
Frangois, St, Louis, or L'Iſle de 
Vache, and thoſe of Port Paix, 
and Petit Guaves, The moſt noted 
— in the French part of St. 

omingo, as they lie from the 
S. W. to the N. E. are St. Louis, 
Vache, Donna-Maria-bay, Fond de 
Negros, Petit Guaves, Leogane, 
ſeveral deſert iſlauds in the bay 
called Cul de Sac of Leogane, the 
largeſt of which is called Gonave, 
La Petite Reviere, L' Eſterre, Port 
Paix, Cape St. Nicholas, Tortu- 
gas or Tortudas iiland, and Cape 
Francois. 

The E. part of this iſland, in 
the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, is 
the largeſt. The commodities of 
the x hole colonies of France in 


St. Domingo amounted in 1764 


to to millions weight of rough 
ſogar, 35 million of refined ſugar, 
and 1,88c,cco lb. of indigo; at 
the ſame time they gathered 7 


million weight of coffee, and one 


million and half of cotton. Above 
half theſe were the product of the 
N. coaſt alone; the reſt came from 
the Weſt and South. There was, 
beſides, this difference, that the 
indigo and cotton were chiefly 
from the S. and W. and the ſu- 
gar and coffee from the North, 
In 1764 this iſland had 8,786 
whites able to bear arms; 4, 306 
inhabited on the N. 3, 470 on the 
W. and 1,010 on the S. coaſts; 
from hence, according to the ge- 
- Neral method of calculativg, the 
whole, of the whites was above 
- $5,000, To theſe were to be ad- 
: ded 5,817 mulattoes, or free ne- 
- groes, who were enrolled, The 
negroes were 206,000, and diſ- 
. perſed in the following manner : 
12, ooo in the nine great towns; 
q4coco in country towns; 1090 in 
raiſing vegetables; and 180,000 
in the culture which produced the 
- commodities for exportation. Af- 


ter this enumeration, in 1767, 


51,567 negroes were imported in 


471 French ſhips, The deficiency 


- 60,000 pieces of eight. 
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of dead ones has been more than 
ſufficiently ſupplied by thoſe in- 
troduced in a clandeſtine trade, 
and it is confidently afferted, there 
are not leſs than 250000 now in 
the French diviſion only; and the 
culture of the land has encreaſed 
proportionably. The culture of 
indigo is diminiſhed, but there 
are 40 new ſugzr-plantations; ſo 
that they reckon 260 in the N. 
diviſion, 197 in the W. and 84 in 
the South. There are alſo ſome 
plantations of cacao raiſed in the 
woods, In 1767 there were ex- 
ported by the French from this 
Hand 124 millions weight of ſugar, 
1,769, 562 lb. of indigo, 150,060 
Ib. of cacao, 12,197,977 Ib, of 
cotiee, 2,965.920 Ib. of cotton, 
8,470 packets of riw hides, 10,350 
ſides of tanned hides, 4,180 hogſ- 
heads of rum, and 21,104 hogſ- 
heads of molaſſes, all which was 
regiſtered at the cuſtom - houſe, 
and” exported in 347 ſhips. To 
which may be added a ſixth more, 
that was ſmuggled opt; ard yet 
thoſe well verſed in the iſland ſa 
it will produce a third as — 
more; of ſuch prodigious value 
is this iſſand. . 

Douix co, ST, the capital of 
the above iſland, | firſt built by 
Columbus on the S. ſide of it, 
and ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Ozama, or Iſabella, in a fine 
plain, which ſhows it to a great 
advantage from the ſea. Bartho- 
lomew Columbus, brother to the 
admiral, is ſaid to have founded 
it in the year 1594, and gave it 
the name of Domingo, or Domi- 
nick, in honour of St. Dominick. 
It was taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1586, Who held it « month, 
and then burnt a part of it; but 
ſpared the reſt for a ranſom of 
It ſoon 
recovered mniclf ; but the trade, 


which was conſiderable in- ſugar, 
hides, tallow, horſes, hogs, and 
caſſia, has decayed ſince the Spa- 
niards have been tempted by later 


diſcoveries in Mexico, &c. Ne- 


vertheleſs, it ſtill makes a good 
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figure: and its inhabitants, in- 
cluding the negroes, &c. are 
thought to exceed 25,000; and 
ſome reckon them many more. 
They are Spaniards, Meſtizoes, 
Malattoes, and Albatraces, and 
of theſe a ſixth part is ſuppoſed 
to be Spaniards, St. Domingo is 
a large well-built city, a good port, 
and it has ſeveral ſtructures more 
magnificent than is uſual in the 
Weſt-Indies, eſpecially thoſe of 
the King of Spain's collectors. 
Here is a Latin ſchool, and hoſ- 
pital with an endowment of 20,000 
ducats per annum, beſides an uni- 
verſity. Here is a fine cathedral, 


ſeven large monaſteries, and two 


nunneries, beſides a mint, and a 
college, with a revenue of 4000 
ducats, It is the fee of an arch» 
biſhop, whoſe ſuffragans are the 
biſhops of La Conception in this 
iſland, St. John's in Porto Rico, 
Sr, Jago in Cuba, Venezucla in 
New Caſtile, and of the city of 
Honduras. Here alſo is the reſi- 
dence of the governor-general of 
the Spaniſh Indics, and of the 
judges of the royal courts; which 
makes it the ſupreme ſeat of juſ- 
tice, as it is the moſt eminent 
royal audience cf the Spaniards 
in America; fo that the lawyers 
and the clergy keep this city from 
utter decay, fince the deelenſion 
of its trade. The greateſt part 
of the commerce carried on by 
the Spaniards of this iſland is 
however from this port, which 
has 15 fathom water at the bar; 
it is ſafe and large, and defended 
by ſeveral batteries, with a caſlle 
at the end of the pier, which has 
two half moons within it, and 
reaches by two bulwarks to the 
river. On the utmoſt ſhore, near 
the S. bulwark, ſtands a round 
tower. The preſident from Old 
Spain lives in a houſe in this city 
that is ſaid to have been built and 
occupied by Columbus himſelf, 
To this officer, on account of prior 
ſettlement, appeals are brought 
from all the Spaniſh Weſt-India 
iſlends, as formerly they were from 
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every province of Spaniſh Ameri - 
ca; and his ſentence is definitive, 
unleſs it is called by a particular 


commiſſion into Old Spain. As 


he purchaſes his place, he conſe- 
quently executes it with oppreſſion, 


St. Domingo is built of ſtone, 


after the Spaniſh model, having 
a large ſquare market-place in the 
middle, about which ſtands the 
cathedral, and other public build» 
ings. And from this ſquare the 
principal ſtreets rua in a dire& 
line, being croſſed by others at 
right angles; ſo that the form of 
the town is almoſt quadrangular; 
and it is moſt delightſully fituated 
between a large navigable river on 
the W. the ocean on the S8. and 
a fine fruitful country on the N. 
and E. Lat. 18, 25. Long. 6g, 30. 

DoMINICA, the laſt of the 
Leeward Caribbee Iſlands, taking 
them from N. W. to S. E. but 
the Spaniards. call it the laſt of 
the Windward Iſlands. It is ſitu- 
ated much about half way betwixt 
Guadaloupe on the N. W. and 
Martinico on the S. E. 15 leagues 
from each. It extends from N. W. 
to 8. E. and is about 81 leagues 
in length, and near 4 where broad- 
eſt. It derives its name from the 
firſt diſcovery of it being made 
on a Sunday, Nov. 3, 1593, by 
Columbus. 

It is divided, like Guadaloupe, 
Martinico, and ſome of the other 
Caribbee iſlands, into the Cabes- 
terre, and Baſſe-terre; and the 
ſoil is much of the ſame nature. 
Its appearance is rugged and moun- 
tainous, eſpecially rowards the ſea, 
but the aſcents eaſy. The ſoil is 
good ; and the flopes of the hills, 
which bear the fineſt trees in the 
world, are fit for the production 
of our plants: fo that ſome have 
reported it to be one of the beſt 
of the Caribbees for its fruitful 
valleys, large plains, and fine ri- 
vulets: and with cafe and certainty 
all the productions of the other 
Weſt-India iſlands may be culti- 
vated here. The Cabes-terre is 


watercd with a great number of 


g 
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Freſh- water rivers, which abound 
with excellent fiſh, Only two or 
three places in that called the 
Baſſe- terte ate tolerable; the prin- 
Cipal of which is called the Great 
Savannah, and ſituated nearly in 
the middle of it; namely the 


tract from the point facing Mar- 


rinico,. to that which is . oppoſite 
to the Saints, It produces ana- 
nas, mandioca, caſſaya, bannanas, 
and the fineſt figs, which are left 
to rot on the ground, all but 
what. they eat with their food; 
and theſe they gather before they 
are-ripe, D potatoes and 
ignamas in abundance, with a 

reat deal of millet und cotton. 

ere are great numbers of hogs, 


ring-doves, partridges, and orto- 


lans. 2 breed hogs and poul - 


try; and of the former are two 
ſorts of wild ones, deſcended from 


makers. 


of Carolina. 
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an inexhanſtible quantity of roſe- 
wood, ſo eſteemed by cabinet- 
Dominica is divided in- 
to teh pariſhes, 7 to the leeward, 
and 3 to the windward. On the 
lecward coaſt is the capital. Lat. 
15, 30. long, 60, 30. 

Dog cRESTER, a little town 
of Berkley county, on the confines 
of Colleton county, and province 
f C It contains about 
350 ſouls: and in it is an inde- 
pendent meeting-houſe. Latitude 
36, 10. long. 79, 20. | 

DoxcHErsTER, one of the 5 
caunties on the E. ſide of Dela- 
ware - bay, in the province of 
Maryland. It is fituated to the 
8, of Talbot county. Its prin- 
cipal pariſh bears alſo the ſame 
name, where the county-court is 
'kept. 'The land here lying to the 
N. fide of Nantikoke-river, be- 


ginning at the mouth of Chicka- 
coan- river, and fo up to its ſource, 
and from thence to the head of 


- thoſe that firſt came from France 
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| "els in the world; but the Carib- 


beans never eat them. 


The Caribbeans having, for the 


moſt pert, retircd hither, as they 
were driven out of the other 


- iſlands by the Europeans, are 


coriſequently more numerous here 
than in any of the reſt, The an- 


: 
| 
| „add Spain. Here are the, fineſt 
| 
| 
! 


chorage is good all round the 


coaſt of Dominica; but it has no 
port, or bay for retiring into ; 
and all the advantage it has is the 
ſhelter which ſhips find behind 
ſome of its capes. The French 
have always oppoſed the attempts 
of the Engliſh for ſettling on this 
iſland, becauſe it would enable 
them in time of war to cut off the 
communication between Martini- 


co and Guadaloupe, The climate 


is remarkable hot, even for this 
part of the world, .though the 
air is pure and very thin, Among 
the mountains it is imagined 
there is a gold mine, and two 
more towards the S. end of the 
iſland called Souffrieres, from the 
plenty of ſulphur they contain, 
T hey have alſo ſeveral ſprings of 
mineral waters, whoſe virtues are 


highly extolled. Its foreſts afford 


Anderton branch, and down to 
the N. W. fork, and to the 
mouth of the ſaid Chickacoan- 
river, was, by an act of the aſ- 
ſembly, anno 1698, declared to 
belong to Panquaſh and Anna- 
touquem, two Indian kings, and 
the people under their govern- 
ment, their heirs, and ſucce ſſors 
for ever, to be holden by the 
lord proprietary, under the yearly 
rent of one beaver-ſkin. More 
indian towns are in this, than 
in any other of the countics, 

DoORCHESTER, a maritime 
town of Suffolk county, in New- 
England. It is for magnitude the 
next to Boſton, from whence it 
is diſtant about 3 miles, and built 
at the mouth of two ſmall rivers, 
contiguous to the ſea-ſide, Before 
the preſent troubles, it ſent 
four members to the aſſembly, 
and had two fairs, the one on the 
fourth Tueſday in March, and 
the other on the laſt Wedneſday 
in October. From hence it was 
that Boſton was bombarded ;pre- 
vious to the departure of the Bri. _ 
tim troops under General Howe, 


DUR 
when he relinquiſhed Boſton in 
March, 1776. 

Dover, a town belonging to 
Kent county, in Penſylvania. It 
was formerly called St, John's- 
town, and conſiſts of about 50 
families. It is looked upon as 
the principal plac2 of the county 
which, like Virginia, is ſettled, 
not in townſhips, but ſcattered 
plantations. 

DouG LAS, a town in Wor- 
ceſter county, Millacauſcts-Bay, 
on the great road from Boilon to 
New Hampſhire, 5 miles W, from 
Uxbridge, and 7 8. E. from Oxford. 

DRAKE, a harbour in Califor- 
nia, the moſt northern part of 
the New World, It was fo called, 
becauſe the famous navigator, Sir 
Francis Drake, landing there, 
took poſſeſſion of the peninſula 
of California, for his miltreſs 
queen Elizabeth, by the name of 
New - Albion; the king of the 
country actually inveſtiag him 
with its ſovereiguty, and preſent- 
ing him with his own crown of 
beautiful feathers: and the na- 
tives takingthe Englith to be more 
than men, began to ſaeriſice to 
them; but were reſtrained, Lat. 
28, 15. long. 111, 39. 

Dzxake's BAY, ſec Virgin Iſles. 

DRA Kr, a village in Mid- 
dleſex county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 
on the banks of Beaver Brook, 
near the Station Prees, and Me- 
rimak river. 

DUBLIN, a pretty town of 
Philadelphia county, belonging to 
Penfylvania, 10 miles N. E. from 
Philadelphia, and the ſame diſ- 
tance S. W. of Briſtol. / 

Do cuess CounTy, in New- 
Vork, on the E. fide of the Hud- 
ſon's river, N of Philipſburg, and 
W. of Connecticut. 

Dukes CounTy, New- Eng- 
land. Sce Martha's Vineyard, 
DuKE's CounTY, in the pro- 


vince of New-York ; bounded on 


the S. by the county of Weſt- 
Cheiter, on the E. by the Con- 
necticut- line, on the W. by Hud- 


ſou's-river, and N. by the county 
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of Albany. The 8. part is de- 
cupied by iron- works, being moun- 
taiuous: the reſt is a good upland 
country, well watered. There are 
in it two mean: villages, Pogh- 
keepling, and the French - Kill. 
The inhabitants on the banks of 
the river are Dutch ; but thoſe 
more eaſterly, Engliſhmen, It 
has lately roſe very much in com- 
merce. A few years have raiſed 
it from 12 families, to that pitch, 
that by the liſts it will furniſh ar 
preſent 3500 fighting men, | 

DUMFRIES, à town in Staf- 
ford county, Virginia, on a branch 
of Patowmack river, 12 miles 8. 
W. of Colcheſter, and 30 N. from 
Falmouth. | 

DuNxsSTABLE, a town in the 
province of New-Hampſhire, in 
Neu-England, on the banks of 
the river Merimack, where it has 
a large precinct. 

DueLin Cour, in the 
diſtrict of Wilmington, in N. Ca- 
rolina, has the N. E. branch of 
Cape Fear river for its bounda 
on the N. and E. and Pelham 
county 8. 

DURANGO, a town belonging 
to the province of Zacatecas, and 
the audience of Guadalaxara, in 
Old Mexico, or New-Spain, It 
is ſituated 10 leagues from Nom- 
bre de Dios, and is a biſhop's 
fee, at the confluence of ſeveral 
rivers, which render it convenient 
for trade, 

DURHAM, a town in Newha- 
ven county, Connecticut, 9 miles 
S. W. from Middletown, and the 
ſame diſtance E, from Hadham 
and 8 N. E. from Wallingford. 

Du xBURY, a maritime town 
in Plymouth colony and county, 
Maſſachuſets-Bay, on a river that 
runs into Plymouth - bay, from 
whence it is 2 miles diſtant, and 
about 30 from Boſton. 


| E. 
As rT-Cuks Tx, a town in 
the county of Weſt-Cheſter, 
in the province of New-Lork. 
See ö of, 
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"  EASTHAM, a town in Barn- 
ſteple county, Plymouth colony, 
New-England, It is ſituated in 
the middle of the peninſula, on 
the W. coaſt that forms Cape-Cod- 
bay, and is but 5 miles from 
Chatham on the E. coaſt at Sandy 
Point. : 

EasT Matn: the county of 
I. abrador is ſo called, as that of 
New Wales is denominated the 
Welt Main. 

EASTON, a village in Briſtol 
county, Plymouth colony, New- 
England, near the head of Rain- 
ham-river, 6 miles N, W. of Rain- 
ham, and 12 W. of Bridge- water. 

EASTON, atown in Northamp- 
ton county, Penſylvania, oppo- 
ſne Philipſburg, in New-Jerley, 
10 miles N. E. of Northampton, 
and is ſituated on the Delawar 
river. 

EBENEZER, a town of Geor- 


gia, about five miles from Aber- 


corn, and up the river Savannah, 
It is a very healthy place where 
the Saltſburghers are ſettled, with 
two miniſters; who are a ſober in- 
duſtrious people, that raiſe not 


| 2 corn, and other productions, 


ſufficient for their own ſubſiſtence, 
but ſell great quantities to the in- 
habitants of Savannah. They 
have large herds of cattle, and 
are in a very thriving condition. 
Ten miles from thence, on a river 
running into the Savannah, is 
Old Ebenezer, where, till lately, 
was a con- pen, and a great um- 
ber of catile for the uſe of the 
public, and for breeding. Lati- 
tude 32, 10. Long. 82, 20. 
EbEN TON, atown in the covn- 
ty of Chowen, and diſtrict of 


'Edenton, in N. Carolina, and for- 


merly the capital of the whole 


8 It is ſituated at the 


bottom of a bay of its own name, 
in Albemarle Sound, 

EDGAR, a town in the iſland 
of Martha's Vineyard, New-Eng- 


land, near the E. extremity of 
the iſland, about 14 miles from 
Barnſtaple county, ou the con- 


tizent, 
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EDGEcUuMBEe COUNTY, in 
the diſtrict of Halifax, N. Caro- 
lina, is bounded on the 8. and W. 
by the river Tarr, which gives it 
communication with ſeveral coun- 
ties in the province, and runs 
into Pamtico Sound, 

ELzNTHERA,or ELUTHERA, 
or ALABASTER, one of the Ba- 
hama or Lucaya Iſlands, where 
above 60 — 2 ſettled under 
Dep. Gov. Holmes, erected a ſmall 
fort, and raiſed a company of mili- 
tia for their defence, See Alabaſter, 

ELIZABETH, a town of Eſſex 
county, and the moſt conſidera- 
ble of New-Jerſey. It lies three 
miles within a creek oppoſite to 
the W. part of Staten-iſland, Here 
the Engliſh ſettied firſt, and it 
has thriven moſt : ſo that it was, 
till the preſent troubles, the ſeat 
of government of the two pro- 
vinces of Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, 
and of the judicial courts and at- 
ſemblies ; though great endea- 
vours were uſed by the Scotch pro- 
prietors of Eaſt ſerſey, in 1683, 
to remove the courts from thence 
to Perth-amboy, The town of 
Elizabeth has above 250 families, 
and 40,0c0 acres of plantation, 
The proprietors had one here, 
which weat by the name of the 
Farm. 

ELIZABETH-ISLANDsS, ſeve- 
ral ſmall iſlands on the S. end of 
Falmouth, in Barnſtaple county, 
Plymouth county, Neu-England. 
They are S. of Buzzard-bay, and 
W. of Martha's Vineyard. The 
largeſt is Naſhawn, the next Tin- 
kers, the third Slokums; beſides 
which there are two much ſmaller, 
called Kuttihunt-iſles; which are 
as far diſtant from the coaſt of 
Barnſteple county, N. E. as the 
coalt of Briſtol county W, 

ENGLAND, NEW, lately the 
moſt flouriſhing, and moſt powers 
ful colony the Britiſh nation had 
in America, It is bounded on 
the N. E. by Nova-Scotia, E. 
and S. Atlantic Ocean, W. News 
York, N. and N. W. Canada, 
450 miles long; 190 broad. It 
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lies between lat. 41 and 46, and 
long. 67 and 74. Though News» 
England is ſituated almoſt 10 de- 

rees nearer the ſun, than we are 
in England, yet the winter begins 
earlier, laſts longer, and is incom- 
parably more ſevere than it is 
with us. The ſummer again is 
extremely hot, and more fervently 
ſo than in places which lie un- 
der the ſame parallels in Europe. 
However, both the heat and cold 
are now far more moderate; and 
the conſtitution of the air, in all 


reſpects, far better than at the 


firſt ſettlement. The clearing a- 
way of the woods, and open- 
ing the ground every where, has, 
by giving a free paſlage to the 
air, carried off thoſe noxious va- 

urs which were ſo prejudicial to 
the health of the firſt inhabitants, 
The temperament of the ſky is 
generally, both in ſummer and 
winter, very (ſteady and ſerene, 
T wo months.frequently paſs with- 
out the appearance of a cloud, 
Their rains are heavy, and ſoon 
Over. 

The climate of New-England, 
compared with that of Virginia, 
is as the climate of Sonth-Britain 
is to that of North-Britain, New- 
England being, as has been ſaid, 
nearer to the equinoctial line than 
the old, their days and nights are 
conſequently more equal. The 
ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt 
day, June 11th, 26 minutes after 
4 in the morning, and ſets at 34 
minutes after 7 in the evening, 


And on December 13, which Is 


the fhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 
minutes after 7 in the morning, 
and ſets at 27 minutes after 4 in 
the afternoon. So that the longeſt 
day in 8 is about 15 
hours, and the ſhorteſt about g. 
This country, when firſt viſited 
by the Engliſh, was one great foreſt, 
the Indians having cleared a ſmall 
ſpot here and there for corn; but 
every three or four miles our 
countrymen found ſome fruitful 
valleys and brooks, The land 
next the ſea is generally low, and 


- 
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and in ſome parts marſhy; but 
further up it riſcs into hills, and 


cn the N. E. it is rocky and moun- 


tainous. About Maſſachuſets-Bay 
the ſoil is as fat and black as * 
part of England; and the fir 

planters found the graſs in the 
valleys very rank for want of cut- 
ting. But the uplands are not ſo 
fruitful, being moſtly a gravelly 
and ſandy ſoil, inclining to a clay. 

Few countries are better water- 
ed with ſprings, rivers, and lakes, 
though the latter are not fo large 
as thoſe to the N. and W. Of its 
rivers, which all abound with fiſh, 
the Connecticut, Thames, Narra- 
ganfet, Pantucket, Piguakket,Con- 
cord, Patuxet, Merimack, Piſcata- 
qua, Sawko, Caſco, Kennebeck, 
and Penobſcot, are the largeſt, 

To the conveniency of ſo many 
fine rivers, the 1 Sr of large 
populous towns in this country 
is juſtly aſcribed: and in the 
tracts between the rivers are ſa 
many brooks and ſprings, that 
there is hardly a place but freſh 
water may be had, by ſinking a 
well within 10 or 12 fect of the 
ſurface, and ſuch water as is ge- 
nerally good. 

The moſt remarkable capes an 1 
points from S. to N, are Peme- 
quid and Small Points, Cape Eli- 
zabeth, Black Point, Porpus and 
Nidduk, or Bald - head capes, 
York Nubbles, Lock's Point, 
Great Boar s- head, Pigeon - hill, 
Cape Ann, Nahant, Pullein's, Al- 
derton, Marſhfield, Gurnet, Mo- 
nument, and Sandy Points, Mur- 
ray's-eliffs, Sandy, Belinſgate, and 
Race Points, Cape Cod, Head of 
Pamet, Cape Malabar or Sandy 
Point, Gooſeberry Neck, Nini- 
gret, Quakhoragok, Watch, Black, 
Pipe - ſtaves, and Hemunaſſct 
Points, Sachem's Head, South, 
Long-Neck, and Elizabeth Points, 
and Lion's Tongue; alſo Cape 
Poge, and Gay-Head, in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. —Bays chiefly to 
be noted are, Penobſcot, Kenne- 
bek, Caſko, Sawko, Wells, the 
9 of Mallachuſets, Cape» 
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r (including Plymouth- 
ay), Buzzard's and Narraganſet 


bay; to which may be added the 


Devil's - Belt, or Long - Ifland 
Sound, between that iſland and 
Connecticut, and Winipiſſicket- 
pond, in New-Hampſhire, The 
coves and inferior bays are, Mer- 
ry meeting, Muſſequoif, and Har- 
raſek ket bays, Broad-cove, Exeter 
and Little bays, Sandy-cove, Na- 
hant, Oyſter-river, Falmouth and 


Naſkytukket bays, Clark's- cove, 


Nahantik, Guilford, and Fairfteld 
Hays, Tarpaulin and Homes's 
coves in Martha's Vineyard ifland, 
and Tarpaulin-cove in Naſhawn- 
iſland (one of thoſe called, Eliza- 
beth). Its principal harbours are, 
Winter, Piſcataqua, Cape Ann, 
Boſton, Konobaſſer, Scituate, Yar» 
mouth, Slokum's, New - haven, 
Ship, and Old Town (in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard-iſland). X 
The ſoit of New - England is 
various, but beſt as you approach 
the ſouthward. It affards excel- 
lent_meadows in the low grounds, 
a nd very good paſture almoſt every 
hey commonly allot at 
the rate of two acrcs for the main» 
tenance of a cow, The meadows, 


uhich they reckon' the beſt, yield 


about @ ton of hay each acre, 
Some produce two tons, but then 
the hay is rank and ſour. This 
country-is not very favourable to 
any of the European kinds of 
grain, "OI FH | | 
The wheat is ſubject to be 
blaſted; the barley is an hungry 
grain; and the oats are lean and 
chaffy ; but the Indian corn, 
called maize, which makes the 
common food of the loweſt ſort 
of people, flouriſhes here. 

About 6 quarts of ſeed is ſuf- 
ficient for an acte, which, at a 
medium, produces about 50 bu- 
ſnels. The New England people 
not only make bread of this grain, 
but they malt and brew it into 
a Heer, which is not defpicable, 
The greater part of their beer, 
however, is made of molaſſes 


Fopped, with the addition, ſome- 
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times, of the tops of the ſpruce- 
fir infuſed, | « 
They raiſe a large quantity of 
flax; and have made eſſays upon 
hemp, which have been far from 
unſucceſsful. 

They have great plenty of all 
ſorts of roots, as turnips, parſnips, 
carrots, radiſhes much larger and 
richer than ours, though their ſeeds 
came originally Hi e ſtore 
of onions, cucumbers, and pum- 
pions, But the ſeed of the water- 
melons, and ſquaſhes, which grow 
here in great plenty, is brought 
from Portugal, to which the tra- 
ders here have all along ſent great 
quantities of fiſh, 

They had a variety of fruits 
of their own growth, before the 
Engliſh bert here; particularly 
grapes, currants, ſtrawberries, raſp- 
berries, hurtlebcrries, whitethorn- 
haus as big as our cherries, eheſ- 
nuts, walnuts, ſmall nuts, fi berts, 
and many more; as alſo forrel, 
water-creſles, ſavory, and the Ike 
ſalad and pot - herbs ; beſides 
others for phyſic, and feveral forts 
of puiſe, but eſpecially kidney- 
beans; and withont doubt thoſe 
vegetables have been ſince im- 
proved, 'The peaches here are 
large, all ſtandard, and the fruit 
better than ours ; and they com- 
monly bear in three years from 
the ſtone, They have alſo great 
plenty of apples, with which they 
make large quantities of cyder ; 
fo that, in 1721, at a village near 
Hoſton of about 40 houſes, they 
made near zoco harrels; and ſome 
of their apple-trees yield fix or 
ſeven barrels, zt the rate of eight 
or nine buthels to the barrel. 
Here was a pearmain=tree, which 
a foot from the ground, meaſured 
10 feet 4 inches round, bore 3 
buſhels of fine fruit. 

Their horned cattle are very 


numerous, and ſome of them very 


large. Oxen have been killed 
there of 1800 weight. They have 
alſo great numbers of hogs, and 
thoſe excellent; and ſome ſo large 
as to'wcigh 25 ſcore, They have 
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beſides a breed of ſmall horſes, 
which are extremely hardy, They 
pace naturally, though in no ver 

graceful or eaſy manner; but wit 

ſuch ſwiftneſs, and for ſo long a 
continuance, as muſt appear al- 
moſt incredible to thoſe who have 
not experienced it. The have a 
great number of ſheep too, and 
of a good kind, The wool is of 
a ſtaple ſufficiently long; but it is 
not ſo fine as that of Old England, 
They, however, manufacture a 
great deal of it ſucceſsfully. 
Cloths are made of it, of as cloſe 
and firm a contexture, though not 
ſo fine, as our beſt drabs, being 
thick, and ſuperior for the ordi- 
nary wear of country people to 
any thing we make in England. 

There are in many parts mines 
of iron ore, and ſome of copper; 
notwithſtanding which moſt of 
the iron uſed there is brought 
from the more Southern provinces 
in pigs; and none of the copper- 
mines have hitherto been worked. 
Ihey have great quantities of bog- 
Iron, which is uſed for caſt metal, 
and much eſteemed. 

The people, by their being ge- 
nerally freekolders, and by their 
form of government, have a very 
free, bold, and republicaa ſpirit. 
In no part of the world are the 
erdinary fo independent, or poſ- 
ſeſs ſo many of the conveniences 
of life. They are uſed from their 
mfancy to the exerciſe of arms; 
and they have a militia, which, as 
fuch, is by no means contempti- 
ble, and in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes lately 
have proved themſelves good ſol- 
diers, This, too, is much the beſt 
peopled of any of our colonies up- 
on the continent. It is judged 
that the four provinces it com- 
priſes, namely, Maſlachuſets- bay, 
Connecticut, Rhode-Iſland, and 
New-Hampſhire, contain upwards 
of Goo, co ſouls. Theſe four 
governments are confederated for 


their common defence. The moſt. 


conſiderable of them, for riches 
and number of people, being 
290,000 of the latter, though not 
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for extent of territory, is Maſſa- 
chuſets- bay. 
Though in all the provinces of 
New- England are large towusy 
which formerly carried on a con- 


ſiderable tride; the chief one was 
Boſton, the capital of Maſlachu- 


ſets-bay, and till lately the firſt 


city of New-England, and of all 
North-America. See Boſton. 
For the towns of New-England 


ſee the diffzrent provinces, viz. 
New-Hampſb 


We derive our rights in Ame- 
rica from the diſcovery of Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, who fuſt made the 
Northern continent in 1497. It 
was, in general, called then New- 
foundland, a name which is now 
appropriated to an iſland on its 
N. E. coaſt. It was a longtime before 
we made any attempt to ſettle in 
this country; Sir Walter Raleigh 
ſhewed the way, by planting a 
colony in the Southern part, which 
he called Virginia. 

Early in the reign of King 
James I. a colony eſtabliſned it- 
felf at a place which they called 
New Plymouth. They were but 
few in number: near half of them 


periſhed by the ſcurvy, by want, 


and the ſeverity of the climate. 
But thoſe who fuxvived, not diſ- 
pirited with. their loſſes, nor wir 
the hardſhips they were (till to 
endure, and finding themſelves 
out of the reach of the ſpiritual 


arm, reduced this ſavage country 


to yield them a tolerable liveli- 


hood, and by degrees a comfort- 


able ſublitence. | 
This little ſettlement was made 
in the year 1621. Several of their 


bretheeu in England took the ſame 


methods, whereby the colony of 


puritans iuſenſibly increaſed; but 
they had. not extended themſelves 
much 
In 1629 the colony began to flou- 


riſh, ſo that they ſoon became + 


conliderable people. By the cloſe 
of the enſuing year they had buile 
four towns, Salem, Dorchelter, 


Cbarles-town, and Boſton. 
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ire, York, Mifſachu- 
ſets-bay, Rhode- Iſland, &c. 


beyond New -Plymonth .- 
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- Thoſe who found themſelves 
imeaſy upon a religious account 
in England, and ſeveral on account 
of the then profitable trade of furs 


and ſkins, and for the ſake of the 
fiſheries, were invited to ſettle in 
New-England. But this colony 
received its principal: ſſiſtance from 


the diſcontent of ſeveral great men 
of the puritan party, who were its 
protectors, and who entertained a 
deſign of ſettling among them in 


New England. if they ſhould fail 


were actually upon the 


in the meaſures they were purſuing 
for eſtabliſhing the liberty, and 
reforming the religion, of their 
mother- country. They ſolicited 
for grants in New- England, and 
were at a great expence in ſettling 
of them. Amongſt theſe paten- 


tees we ſee the Lord Brooke, the 


Lord Say and Seal, the Pelhams, 
the Hampdens, and the Pyms. 
And Sir Mathew Boynton, Sir 
William Conſtable, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, and Oliver Cromwell, 
point of 
embarking for New - England ; 
when archbiſhop Laud obtained 


an order for putting a flop to 
theſe emigrations. 


The part of New-England cal- 
led Maſſachuſets Bay had now ſet- 
tlements very thick all along the 
ſea-ſhore, Some ſlips from theſe 


were planted in the province of 


York and New-Hampſhire, being 


torn from the original ſtock by 
that religious violence which was 
the chief charaQeriftic of the firſt 


ſettlers in New-England. The pa- 
tentees laſt mentioned ſettled upon 
the river Connecticut, and efta- 
bliſhed a ſeparate and independent 
government there; ſome perſons 
having before that fixed them- 


ſelves. upon the borders of this 
river, who fled from the-tyranny 
of the Plymouth and Maſſachu- 


ſets colonies. ' LS 

For a conſiderable time the peo- 
ple of New-England had hardly 
any regular form of government, 


By their charter they were impow- 


ered. to eſtabliſh ſuch order, and 


make ſuch -laws,-as they plcaſed, 
C 
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provided they were not contrary to 
the Jaws of England; a point not 
eaſily ſettled, as they who com- 
poſed the new colonies were of a 
contracted way of thinking, and 
moſt violent enthuſiaſts, They 
adopted the books of Moſes as 
the law of the land; but the firſt 
laws grounded upon theſe have 
ſince fallen into diſuſe. 

As to religion, it was, as has 
been ſaid, the puritan. And as 
ſoon as they found themſelves at 
liberty in America, they fell into 
a way very little different from 
the independent mode, Some of 


' theſe people ſettled themſelves to 


the Southward, near Cape Cod, 
where they formed a new govern- 
ment upon their own principles, 
and built a town, which they cal- 
led Providence, This has ſince 


made the fourth and ſmalleſt, but 


not the worſt inhabited, of the, 
New-Epgland governments, cal- 


led Rhode-Ifland, from an iſland 


of that name forming a part of it. 
The Britiſh and India com mo- 
dities annually imported into this 
colony, till the commencement of 
thepreſent troubles, u ere eſtimated 
at nearly 395,cool, and the ex- 
ports to Great-Britain at 370, oool. 
but their ſhip-building and fiſhery 
trade was on the decline. 
In their wars with the Indians 
the people of New-England ſhew- 
ed very little conduct: and though 
they prevailed in the end, in a 
manner, to the extirpation of that 
race of people, yet the Indians 
had always great advantages in the 
beginning ; and the meaſures of 
the Engliſh to oppoſe them were 
for the moſt part injudiciouſly ta- 
ken, Their manner too of treat- 
ing them in the beginning was fo 
indiſcreet, as to provoke them as 
much to thoſe wars as the French 
influence has done ſince that time. 
ENGLISH HARBOUR, one of 
the ports of the iſland of Antigua, 
in the Weſt: Indies. It is the beſt 
port in the iſland, and is ſitvated 
on the South ſide; and at a great 
expence has been rendered fir to 
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receive the largeſt ſhips of war, 
who find there a dock- yard with 
ſtores and all the materials for 

repairing and careening, It 15 
but a ſmall diſtance from the town 
and harbour of Falmouth. 
ERIES, a nation of Indians 
in Canada. About the year 1655 
they were extirpated by the Iro- 
quois: and though the beginning 
of the war did not turn out in 
favour of the latter, yet they were 
not at all diſcouraged by it; and 
at laſt they got ſo much the ad- 
vantage over the Eries, that were 
it not for the great lake which 
to this day bears the name of 
that nation, one would not have 
known that they ever exiſted. 
This Erie-lake empties itſelf into 
that of Ontario, hy a canal called 
the Leap of Niagara. 

Es cATART, a ſmall iſland a- 
bout five lcagues N. of Louiſ- 
bourgh, in the iſland. of Cape- 
Breton, 

ESKtMAUX,or ESQUIMAU Xx, 
one of the fierceſt people of all 
North-America, 'They dwell on 
its molt Eaſtern verge, beyond 
the river of St. Laurence, and 
ſpread themſelves up N. and E. 
into the large track called Terra 
de Labrador, oppoſite to New- 
foundl.nd, from lat. 50 to 64. 
and from long. 59 to 82, They 
were at firlt diſeoveredl by the 
Danes, who did not think it worth 
their while to make auy ſetele- 
ment, or even carry on any traf- 
fick among them. Their name is 
ſuppoſed to be originally Eſqui- 


mantſic, which, in the Albenagin, 


dialect, ſignifies eaters of raw fleih; 
they being almoſt the only people 


in thoſe parts that cat it ſo, tho“ 


they uſe alſo to boil, or dry it in 
the ſun, By the complexions, 


cuſtoms, language, &c, they ſeem, 


to be a quite different people from 
all the other Americans, and pro- 
bably are deſcended from the 


Groenlanders ; but they are of 
ſo ſavage and brutal a nature, that 


no European nation cares to claim 
kindred with them, And ſuch as 
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trade among them for furs, the 


only commodity they bring down 
from the inJand, and exchange for 
knives, ſciſſars, pots, kettles, &c. 
are obliged to keep them off at 
ſtaff's length, and not ſuffer them 
to come in too great numbers; 
for when they do, they make no 
ſeruple of plundering, inſtead of 
bartering. They hate the Euro- 
peans, and are always ready to do 
them ſome miſchief; ſo that they 
will come to the water-ſide, and 
cut their cables in the night, hop- 
ing to ſee them wrecked upon their 
coaſt againſt the next morning. 
They are generally tall, ſtout, 
and nimble, with a ſkin as fair as 
thatof any European, becauſe they 
always go covered, even in the 
hotteſt. weather. Their hair and 
beards are either ſandy or brown, 
and very buſhy; and the latter, 
(thoſe being almoſt the only peo» 
ple of this country who haye any) 
grows up almoſt to their, very 
eyes; which gives them a very. 
dreadful look; at leaſt one is at 
a loſs to diſcover the features of 
their face. They have ſmall eyes, 
that look wild, large and very 
dirty teeth; hair commonly black, 
ſome:imes brown; yery much 
diſordered, and a brutal appear- 
ance all. over, Their manners and 
character do not be'ye this bad 
phyſiognomy. They are fierce, 
wild, diſtruttfal, reſtleſs, and al- 
ways diſpoſed to do firangers a 
miſchief, who ought to be con- 
tinually on their guard againſt 
them. With regard to their ge- 
nius, ſo litile traffick is carried on 
with this nation, that one knows 
not yet what , particular bias it 
is of. However, they have al- 
ways. enough for doing miſchief... 
They make themſelves ſhirts of 
the wind-bladders, guts, and ſł ins 
of fiſh, which they ſew in flips 
neatly enough; but they come 
down no lower than the middle 
with the men, and down to the 
knees with the women: over that 
they wear a ſhort jacket, made of 
the ſkins of bears, or other wild 
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creatures, as alſo thoſe of dogs, 
and ſea· calves, with a cape hang- 
ing behind, which they throw 
over their heads in bad weather, 
fo that ſcarce any part of their 
face can be ſeen. They wear al- 
fo breeches and boots made of 
the ſame ſkins, with the fur in- 
ward; and the outſide they adorn 
with ſable, ermine, or other fine 
ſkins. The men's jackets come 
down only half to the thigns, 
and thoſe of the women, below 
Both are tied with a 


ang fome trinkets made of 
or other bone, or fuch other toys 
as they barter with the Europeans. 
In ſummer they live in hats in 
the open air, but in winter they 


withdraw to their caverns under 


ground, The French at ſeveral 
times, built fome forts and little 
towns on their frontiers, ſuch as 


Cartier, St. Nicholas, Chicheque- 


dec, Port Neuf, and Port Beau, 
&c. in hopes of civilizing, and 
introducing atraffick among them, 
as well as for the ſecurity of the 
miſſionaries who were to convert 
them to chriſtianity. But they 
were found ſo fhy and indocile, 
that thoſe ſettlements have ſince 
fallen-to decay. | 
They are reckoned to be ſo 
numerous as to have at leaſt 
zo, oo fighting men; but they 
are ſv cowardly, that co Cliſti- 
nos of Hudſon's-Bay, commonly 
beat 5 or 6oco of them, They 
are dangerons at ſea, as well as 
Jand; and with their canoes, into 
a fort of which they ſometimes 
can throw 30 or 40 men, they fo 
infeſt the cod and other fiſheries, 
that the Malowins on the N. and 
the Spaniards of Porto Chova, 
are forced to arm ſome of their 
bareo longos, in order to protect 
their fiſnermen; they making no- 
thing of ereſſing over into New- 
foundland, by the ſtraiis of 
Bellifle, which are about ſeven 
leagues broad: but they ſeldom 
yenture further, f 
Tbe Eſquimaux are uſed to 
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drink ſalt water; and frequently 
they have er. This, how- 
ever, is not ſea-water, but got 
from ſome brackiſh ponds, ſuch 
as are ſometimes to be met with 
far up in the country. | | 

By ſome Daniſh veſſels which, 
in 16035, failed pretty high be- 
yond Hudfon's - Bay, we learn 
that they met with little men, 
who had ſquare heads, a tawny 
complexion, and large protube- 
rant lips : theſe cat both fleſh and 
filh quite raw, who could never 
take to bread, or drink boiled 
victuals, and ftill lefs to wine; 
drank whale-oil as we do water; 
and devoured fleth by way of 
dainty. + 

The canoes of thefe pigmies 
reſemble a weaver's ſhuttle, ee 
ten or twelve ſeet long. They 
are conſt ructed of pieces of whale- 
bone, about the thick nefs of one's 
finger, covered on both ſides 
with the ſkins of feals, or ſea- 
calves, ſewed together with 
finews : two other ſkins cover 
the top of the canoe, ſo that only 
an opening is left in the middle 
for the rower, and he draus it 
cloſe round his loins like a purſe; 
ſo that being ſet down, and thus 
faſtened by the middle, they do 
not receive onedrop of water into 
the canoe, thou b the waves 
ſhovid roll over their heads, and 
be ſometimes ſurrounded with 
them every way. The firength 
of theſe machines conſrſls in the 
two ends, where the whalebone 
is well faſlened together by the 
extremities; and the whole fo 
compact, and well fewed, that 
theſe ſmall veſſels ean weather 
out the moſt violent ſtorms. In 
theſe canoes, only one man ge- 
nerally manages each, in which 
he his fitting, with bis legs ex- 
tended, his fleeves tied cloſe about 
his wriſts, and his head wrapped 
in a kind of cowl faſtened to his 
jacket : ſo that whatever happens, 
the water cannot penetrate it. 
They hold with both hands an 
dar, droad at each end, and be- 
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tween five and {ix feet long, 
which ſerves at the ſame time 
as an oar, rudder, and balance, 
or counterpoiſe. In theſe canoes 
the pigmies are very dexterous, 
and move very ſwiftly, 

The Eſquimaux, who. uſe the 
fame ſort of canoes, have alſo o- 
ther veſſels, which are larger, 
and nearly reſembling the decked 
chaloups among the French, The 
ribs of theſe are made of wood, 
but covered with the ſame ſkins 
as the other, They carry about 
150 perſons, and go. either with 
ſails or oars, 

The Eſquimaux are. the only 
natural inhabitants ever ſeen on 
the coaſts of Newfoundland, who 
paſs thither from the main- land 
of Labrador, in order to hunt, 
and for the ſake of traffic with 
Europeans. One of their women 
was brought to England and pre- 
ſented at court in the year 1773. 

Es KIMAURx, or NEW-BRI- 
TAIN, and TERRA DE LA- 
BRAD OR, is the country of that 
people bearing the fir name, 
ſituated as abave deſcribed, It 
was yielded to Great-Britain by 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 
Rat no colonies have been ſent 
thither from. theſe kingdoms, a 
few ſmall ſettlements at the bot- 
tom of Hudſon's-bay excepted, 
Here the Indians and Canadians 
hunt for furs, though they have 
no colonies in the country. 

Ess ux, a maritime county of 
Matlachuſets-bay, New- England, 
the moſt N. of the whole province, 
through which runs Merimack- 
river, and its eaſtern point to 
the Atlant'c is Cape Ann. The 
principal town in this county, 
Salem, is no the. capital of the 
province, ſince the port is re- 
moved from Boſton hither. 

Ess Ek x, a county in New- 
E. jerſey, whoſe principal towns 
are Flizabeth and Newark, 

EsSTAPA, or EsTAPE, atown 
belonging to the province of La- 
baſco, and audience of Mexico 
in New Spain, It is mentioned 
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by Dampier as ſituated on the 
river Tabaſco, four leagues be, 
yon Villa de Moſc. It is {aid to 

e a place of good trade; and ſo 
ſtrong, that it repulſed captain 
Hewet when he attacked it with 
200 deſperate buccaneers. | 
_Es8THER-TOWN,. A town in 
Lancaſter county, Penſylvania, 
ſituated on the E. bank of the 
Suſquehannah - river, 10 miles 
S. W. of Middle-town, and 12 
miles N. E. of Carliſle. 

Es TZCHIAIN ES, ſavage na- 
tions confining on Nova Scotia. 
See Malecities. 

EusTAcz, or Eus TACA 
ISLAND OF, called alſo Metens 
zas, or Slaughter, (from a but. 
chering made on it by the Spas 


niards). It forms, with a long 


point of land, the entrance to the 
harbour of St. Auguitine, in 
Florida, This iſland is long and 
narrow, conſiſting principally of 
ſand and buſhes, and but one 
mountain, of about 20 miles in 
circuit. | ; 
ST, EUS TAT TA, or Kuss r. 
TH1US, one of, the Carribbee 
Iſlands. It is about 5 leagues in 
circuit, is properly a very (tee 
mountain, which, feems to riſe 
out of the ſea, in the ſhape of a 
ſugar-loaf, It is ſituated. in the 
Atlantic Ocean, in America, five 
miles W. from St. Chriſtopher's; 
is a very fine, well cultivated 
iſland, ſuhject to the Dutch, aud 
ſomething larger than Saba, which 
has the fame maſters, between 
which and St. Chriſtopher's runs 
a narrow channel. It has no 
harbour, only an open road on 
the W. fide, Its principal pro- 
duct is tobacco, which is planted 
all round the mountain, by the 
Dutch, ho are well fortified 
here; and have 1000 white peo- 
ple. beſides 1500 negroes; they 
agg near 60,000 lb. of fugar 
ere. With regard to fituation, 
it is reckoned the ſtrongeſt of all 
the Caribbee lands, here being 
only one good landing » place, 
which iney be eaſily defended by 
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a few men; beſides, the harbour 
is commanded by a fort, mount - 
ed with guns: only the very to 
of the monntain is covered wit 
wood, all its circuit elſe being 
manured, and planted, Though 
the ſaid top looks as if it was bar · 
ren ; yet on it is a pretty large 
2 where wild beaſts harbour. 

hough in this iſland are neither 
ſprings nor rivers, they never 
want proper ſupplies of water 
from their ponds and ciſterns. In 
the iſland is only one church; 
but ſeveral ſtore - houſes, well 
furniſhed with all neceſlaries, par- 
ticularly the commodities of Eu- 
rope. The air here is healthy; 
but ſubj ect to terrible thunders, 
earthquakes, and hurricanes : the 
laſt of which generally happen in 
the months of Auguſt and Sept. 
to the frequent ruin of their 
houſes, plantations, and ſhips. It 
is ſaid that even the birds fore. 
ſceing, by inſtinct, the approach 
of theſe hurricanes, lay themſelyes 
flat on the ground; and the rain 
which precedes them is always 


bitter and ſalt, 


The Dutch took poſſeſſion of 
this iſland in the year 1635, the 
property of which the States 

anted to ſome merchants of 

luſbing, who ſoon ſettled a co- 
lony on it of about 600 families, 
or, as ſome ſay, 16co perſons, In 
1665, the Engliſh, from Jamaica, 
turned the Durch out; but it was 
ſoon retaken by the Dutch and 
French, then united in war a- 
gainſt the Engliſh z and the 
French placed a garriſon in it, 
But by the treaty of Breda it was 
reſtored to the Dutch. In 168g, 
it was taken from them by the 
French ; and from theſe it was 
taken the very next year by the 
Engliſh, under Sir Timothy 
Thornhill, having had only. 8 of 
his own men killed or wounded 
in the attack, though the fort was 
mounted by 16 great guns, and 
ſurrounded with a ſtrong double 
palliſado, and defended on one 
fide by a deep ditch, and a nar- 
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row bridge over it to the gate, 
which admitted but one man at a 
time. The ifland being again 
reſtored to the Dutch, by the 
treaty of Ryſwick, they have re- 
mained ever ſince in the quiet 
poſleſſion of it. Here they have 
alſo fine fields of ſugar - canes. 
This iſland, as well as Curaſſoa, 
is engaged in the Spaniſh contra- 
band trade, for which, howe- 
ever it is not ſo well ſituated. 
The iſland lies in latitude 17, 29. 
long. 62, 56. 

EXETER, a town in the pro- 
vince of New - Hampſhire, in 
New England, on the W, branch 
of the Piſeataqua river. 

EXETER, a town in the coun» 
ty of New Hanover, in N Caro- 
tina, ſituated on the N. E. branch 
of Cape Fear river, about 30 
miles from Wilmington, and 22 
from the New river, | 

ExuUuMA IsLz, one of the 
Bahama Iſles, fituated on the E. of 
the Great Bank, between Stock- 
ing Iſles, on the S. W. and Long 
Iſle, on the E. it is now uninha- 
bited except by two families, yet 
is one of the beſt of the Bahamas, 
not only for its fertility, but for 
the excellency of its anchoring- 
places in the ſound to which it 


- gives name, where all the Britiſh 


navy could ride in ſafety. The 
only ſugar plantation which has 
ever been attempted here, was 
abandoned laſt war, It lies under 
the tropic of Cancer. I. ongitude 
74, 30, lat. 24, 30. 10 

ExUMa SOUND, lies E. of 
the Great Bahama Bank, between 
it and the ifle of Guanahani. 
Lat. 23. long. 75. 


F 

A1nFIELD, a county on the 

coaſt of Connecticut, New - 
England. Fairfield was ſormerly 
the Mo egin territory, and was 
in part planted by the Dutch. 
It is bounded all along to the 
South by the province of Neu- 
York; by New Haven to the 
N. E. and New-York to the 
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8. W. The inland part of the 


country, about eight or 10 miles 


from the ſhore, is full of hills 
and ſwamps, which are uninba- 
bited; but uſed to have good 
game, and conſequently a trade 
of furs, Moſt of the towns are 
built in ſmall creeks; but not 
much noted for trade, 
FAIKFIELD, a town or rather 


village of the county juſt men- 


tioned. It is ſituated in a creek 
on the ſea-coaſt, Lat. 41, 16. 
long. 72, 12. 

FALLEN Cir v, or OLD Jx- 
nus AUE M, a range of rocks 
among the Virgin Iſles in the W. 
Indies, S. W. of Virgin Gorda. 
Long. 62, 53. lat. 18, 10. 

FALMOUTH - Tow and 
Has Bou, in the Iſland of An- 
tigua, in the Weſt Indies. It lies 
on the S. fide of the iſland, and 
is defended by two ſorts, which 
have a magazine. 

FALMovuTH, a ſmall town in 
the county of York, and pro- 
vince of Maſlachuſets . Bay, in 
New England, which was deſlroy- 
ed, ſanuary 1776, by the Britith 
forces, for refuſing to ſupply ſtores 
when demanded, It conſiſted of 
600 families, and was divided in- 
to 300 pariſhes; New Caſco, Sapoo- 
dock, and Stroud Water, The 
principal part of the town was 
ſituated on a neck of land ſtretch- 
ing out E. from Stroud Water, 
and formed a kind of mole to the 


Little Cove within it, This part 


conſiſted of a church and town- 
houſe, with about 112 houſes, Ir 
was laid out in lots forming two 
ſtreets parallel to the harbour, 
and five at right angles to them ; 
on which a great number of build- 
ings were carrying on, The hare 
bour was extremely fine, large 
and commodious, and maſts and 
naval ſtores were loaded here. 
There was much trade carried on 
from thence to the Weſt India 
Iflands, and many ſhips were 
built here. 0 
FALMourH, a town and bay, 
at the S. W. extremity of the 


' 
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peninſula in Barnſtaple county, 
Plymouth Colony, New England, 
16 miles 8. W. from Sandwich, 
and 5 N. E. from Nawſhawn- 
Iſland, at the mouth of Bnz- 
zards- bay, one of the Elizabeth - 
Iſlands, 

FALMOUTH, a town in King 
George's county, Virginia, on the 
N. fide of the Rappahanock river, 
5 miles N. of Frederickſburg, and 
29 S. of Dumfries, 

FAREWELL Cars, the moſt 
ſoutherly headland of Groenland, 
at the entrance into Davis's- 
ſtraits, Latitude 59, 37, long, 
44, 30. 

FARMINGHAM, a town in 
Hertford county, Connecticut, N. 
of New Cambridge, and W. of 
Hertford. 

FE D'ANTIOCHIA, SANTA, 
the moſt northern town of Po- 
pyan, a diſtrict of Terra Firma. 
It is ſituated about 200 miles to 
the N. of Popyan city, near the 
confines of the province of Car- 
thagena, on the banks of the river 
Santa Martha, and near 180 miles 
to the S. of its conflux with the 
Magdalena, Thither the inha- 
bitants removed from another 
town called Antiochia, which was 
15 leagues diſtant from it; and 
now but ſmall, and thinly peo- 
pled; whereas Santa Fe d'Antio- 
chia is a conſiderable place, being 
the capital of a government called 
the audience of Santa Fe, This 
town had the addition of Antio- 
chia annexed to it, to diſtinguiſh ir 
fromSanta Fe de Bogata, S. America. 

Fx, or Foy, Sa NTA, a place 
in the middle of Veragua, a pro- 
vince in the audience of Guatima- 
la, where the King of Spain keeps 
officers for caſting and refining 
gold, It ſtands at the ſource of 
a river which runs into the North- 
Sea. 

Fs, SANTA, the capital of 
New- Mexico, It is ſituated 130 
leagnes from the ſea, near the 
ſource of Rio del Nort, which 
running a great way through the 
country ſouthward, and then 
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bending eaſt, falls into the gulf 
of Mexico. Baudratid makes it 
nine leagues from that river. It 
is ſaid to be a rich city, regularly 


built; and is the ſee of a biſhop, 


who is ſuffragan to Mexico, as 
well as the feat of the governor of 
the country, who holds fiis poſt 
for five years, add is then ſuc- 
ceeded by another. By ſome it is 


called Santa Fe de Granada, and 


by others New, Mexico, Lati- 
tude 7, 29. long. 77, 20. | 
* FisHERS ISLAND». Tt is ſi- 


tuated about 5 miles from the 


coaſt of ConneAicut, near the 


mouth of the Thames river; it 


is E. and W. near 5 miles long, 
and about x and broad N. and S. 
©*FLORIDA, à country ſituated 
on the E. ſide of the MiſſiGppi- 
river, and extending to the fron- 


tiers of Carolina and Georgia, 


and forms an extenſive peninſula 
from lat. 25 to 31. This was 
diſcovered by the Spaniards in 
1512, and by the cruelties exer- 
ciſed on the natives, it ſoon be- 
came a deſart, and the ſmall num- 
ber of ſettlements Spain formed 
here, which they never peopled, 
ſerved Teſs to make any advan- 
tage of the country, than to hin- 
der another nation from. ſettling 
in it; and ſhe was obliged, in 
1763, at the peace, to yield ii to 
Great- Britain, vo divided it into 
colonies or governments, under 
the name of Eaſt and Weſt Flo- 


Tida, whoſe limits were ſettled by 


proclamation, Ot. 7, 1763. 

FLOoRIOA, EAST, comprehends 
all the peninſula; it is bounded 
on the N. by Georgia, and on the 
W. by the river Apalachicola, It 
contains 12 million of acres, 
which is about the quantity of 
Ireland. Its ſoil, except in the 
middle, is very low, and cut into 
lakes and rivers full of fiſh; the 
trees which cover it are not cloſe 


together, as in the American fo- 
reſts, but at a diſtance from each 


other without any underwood. 
1 he ſhores are ſandy or marſhy to 
@ great diſtance within land. The 
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agitation of the waters violently 
attacking with a continval force 
its ſouthern extremity, which they 
inceſſantly wear away, has diyided 
it into a great number of iſlands, 
keys, banks, and rocks, whoſe 
maſs bending. from the W, to- 
wards the N. has followed the 
direction of the current. Theſe 
ſeparations, in which are formed 
ſeveral channels for ſmall veſſels, 
were named by the Spaniards The 
Iflands and Keys.of the Martyrs. 
Beſides, the ftvation of this co- 
lopy between two ſeas renders the 
air colder, and the rains more 
frequent, thanin the neighbouring 
parts of the continent, The mild- 
neſs of the feaſons, and the whele- 
ſome quality of the climate, be- 
came a proverb among its firſt 
maſters, who uſed to reſort thither 
from the Havanna, Vera Cruz, 
and ſeveral other places, for the 
recovery of their impaired healths, 
The country. abounds with all 
ſorts of timber and fruit trees, 
eſpecially oaks, hrs, pines, but 
theſe lait without bearing fruit, 
nut-txecs, ſmall cherry trees, mul- 


berry trees, both white and red, 


which here grow much larger than 
in any other part of America, ma- 
hogany, walnut, maple, aſh, len- 
tiſques, limes, cheſnut, cedar, lau- 
rel, end palm-trecs, with vines, 
which grow natwaily, of which 
laſt is a kind whoſe grapes are lar- 
ger betwixt the two tropics; and 
it is reckoned as good as our mane 
chet, and ſix times cheaper. Al- 
ſo others that ſcrve for dying, as 
fuſtic, braziletio, logwood, &c. 
the ſaſſafras and tolu-tree uſed in 
phylic ; the magnolia, tulip, lau- 
rel, the tupelow- tree, &c, zre be- 
come the greateſt ojnaments of 
gardens ; and other ſhrubs which 
may become of great conſequence 
in trade, ſuch as the myrtle-wax 
ſhrub, which grows in every ſoil, 
the opuntia or cochineal fig-tree, 
the ſenna ſhrub, &c. to this may 
be added, that Eaſt-Florida ha 
the greateſt part of the fruit-tree 

of the New World, and almoſt all 
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thoſe of Europe ſuceeed wonder- 


fully there; where alſo may be 
culdvated to advantage not only 


all the productions of the Antil- 


les, but likewiſe ſilk, indigo, and 
vines. In 177% they exported 
from this colony 30,000 weight 
ol indigo, of an excellent quali- 
ty. It is the only Engliſh ſettle- 
ment that produces much of the 
plaut called Barilla or Kali, with 
which pearl-aſhes are made, and 
of which the Engliſh import a 
conſiderable quantity for manu- 


facturing of glaſs, ſoap, &c. All 


the ſhores and overflowed lands 
are covered with it. When this 
country was yielded to England, it 
was deſolate in ſome degree ; and 
as yet it contains but aſmaltoum- 
ber of planters. One of the moſt 
flouriſhing ſettlements is Mr. Boll's, 


u hich is S. of 8t. Auguſtine, the ca- 


pital of the colony. In 1770 E. Flo- 
rida received 50 floops and fitted 
out <2; ſo flouriſhing is it in its 
infant ſtate, Its ancient inha- 
bitants were exterminated by the 
Creeks; a ſavage nation who 
lived further in-land. Here is a 
ſort of grain like onr oats, and 
when rightly prepared, exceeds 
our beſt oat-meal, It grows ſpon- 
tancouſly in marſhy places, and 
by the ſides of rivers, like ruſhes, 
The Indians, when it is ripe, take 
handfuls, and thake them intotheir 
canoes, and what eſcapes them, 
falling into the water, produces, 
withou*: any further trouble, the 
next year's cr>p. In Florida they 
have alſo the tunas, a moſt delicious 
food, eſpecially in hot weather; and 
ſo wholeſome, that, when ripe, Eu- 
ropeans call it the cordial julap. 
There is good beef, veal, and 
mutton, with plenty of hogs, 
eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt; a- 
corns, cocoa - nuts, and other 
maſts, Here are not only cattle 
for draught of the. Tartar breed, 
but horſes for the ſaddle, the latter 
incredibly cheap, Every where on 
this —˙— is ſhelter for veſſels, 
aud. ſometimes a little fiſhing and 
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hunting. It appears that few” 
ſavages inhabit this part of the 
country. But this coaſt is the 
— as it were, of oyſters, 
as the great bank of Newfound- 
land, the gulph and river of St. 
Laurence, are that of cod and 
haddock. All the low lands on 
the coaſt, as far as they can be 
approached, are bordered 'with - 
mangler-trees, to which adhere a 
prodigious quantity of ſmall oy- 
ſters, of an exquiſite taſte, Others 
a great deal larger, and not ſo de- 
licious, are to be met with in the 
ſea; and that in ſuch numbers, 
that they form ſhelves therein, 
which at firſt one takes for rocks 
level wich the ſurface of the water. 

WST FLORIDA is ſeparated 
from Eaſt Florida by the river 
Apalachicola on the Eaſt, by the 
Gulf of Mexico on the South; 
on the North, by the 31ſt parallel 
of latitude; and on the Weſt, by 
the lakes Maurepas and Pontchar- 
train and the river Miſſiſippi- Tt 
is a long land of more than 80 
leagues, in which ſettlements are 
encloſed, yielded to Great-Britain 
at the peace in 1763, The cli- 
mate is very hot, damp and un- 
healthy, particularly near the ſea; 
the Strand takes up a gteat depth, 
it is a white and dry ſand. As 
you advance into the country, 
which is tolerably even, the eli- 
mate becomes more healthy, and 
the lands more fruitful ; they get 
— year two harveſts of maize, 
and bave very good paſtures with 
plenty of cattle. The trees and 
plants are nearly the ſame as in 
Eaſt Florida, but this aſſords ſeve- 
ral articles which are wanted there. 
The inland parts are alſo much 
better. 

Pearls are to be ſound here in 
great abundance; but the Indians 
value our beads more. Upon the 
whole coaſt, for aco leagues, are 
ſeveral vaſt beds of oyſters; end 
in the freſn- water lakes and rivers 
is a ſort of ſhell-fiſh between a 
_— and, a pearl - oyſter, in 


what is cultivated in the 
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which is found - abundance of | 


Is, and many larger than or- 
c and on the coal! they of- 
ten gather ambergris. Here are 
two ſorts of cochineal; one the 
wild ſort, which is far inferior to 
gardens 
and fields; and the plant of 


-which indigo is made, is ve 


common in moſt of the S. parts 


of this province. Here is to be 


found alſo, eſpecially after high 
S. winds, a ſort of ſtone- pitch, 
which the Spaniards, who call it 
copea, moiſten with greaſe, and 
uſe it for their veſſels in the na- 
ture of pitch ; than which they 
fag it is much better in hot coun- 
tries, it not being apt to melt. 
The higk grounds contain mines 
of copper, iron, lead, and coal, 
and they find orpiment and ſan- 
darae in ſeveral places. Great 


part of ibe inhabitants are French, 


who build ſhips and cultivate rice, 


_catton; and indigo. Their cotton 


is very ſine, of 4 bright white, 
and their indigo is more briiliant 
than that from St. Domingo. 
Tbe inhabitants aof this colony 
amount to about 6c00; hut they 
have lately inereaſed rapidly to- 
wards the Miſſiſppi. At preſent 
their chief trade is in ſurs and 
wood for dying and building. In 
1768 their exports amounted to 


10, 495 J. the year following to 


10,806. In 1770 30 veſlels en- 


ter d their ports, and they fitted 


out 4. | 

On the banks of the Miſſiſippi 
are ſeveral ſprings and lakes, 
which produce excellent ſalt, The 


plants producing hemp and flax - 


are very common in this country; 
and that fort of ſilk-graſs, of 
which are made ſuch ſtuffs as 
come from the Eaſt Indies, called 
herb-ſtuffs, Vaſt flights of pi- 
geons come hither at certain ſca- 
ions of the year, for above a 
league in length, and half as 
broad; which rooſt on the trees 


in ſuch numbers, that they often 


break down the branches, In 
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many places are mines of pit-coal, 
and iron-ore is often found near 
the ſurface of the earth, whence 
a metal is extracted little inſe - 
rior to ſteel, Here are alſo ſome 
mines of quickſilyer, or rather 
the mineral from which it is ex- 
trated, and only uſed by the na- 
tives to-paint their faces and bo- 
dies in time of war, or high ſeſ- 
tivals, 

With regardto the rivers which 
do not communicate with the 
Miſſiſippi, only two large ones are 
betwixt it and the peninſula of 
Florida, namely, the Coza, Couſſa, 
or Mobile, and Palache, The 
diſtance between theſe two rivers 
to the E. is about 190 miles; and 
the coaſt between them is very 
deep and bold. The chief har- 
bour betwixt them alſo, and in- 
deed the beſt upon all this coaſt 
of the Gulph of Mexico, is Pen- 
ſacola. The other places in Flo- 
rida may be ſeen, under the re- 
ſpective names. 
Fonxglenzx's STRALT, ſo 
called from the diſcoverex of it, 
Martin Forbiſher, who in the 
year. 1578 found it out, in lat. 62 
N. when. be went a. voyage in 
queſt of Groenland; and from 


thence, forcing his way through 
the ice, he arrived at'a place in 


theſe: northern countries, which 
he called the Counteſs of War- 
wick's Sound, where he deſigned to 
build a fort; but part of the timber 
which he 4 from England 
being loſt, he returned home, 
loaded with a 9 ſort of 
ſand, which he had imagined to 
contain gold. (See Groenland.) 
FoRDHAM, a manor in the 
county of Weſt-Cheſter, and pro- 
vince of New-York. 
FoRT-RoYaLr, the capital of 
Granada, one of the Caribbee 
Iſlands, in the Weſt Indies, which 
lies at the bottom of a ſpacious 
harbour, that is capable of con- 
taining 25 ſhips of the line with 
eaſe and in perfect ſecurity, It is 
ſituated at the 8. W. end of the 
. i 
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iſland, where the feat of govern- 
ment is fixed, which retains the 
French diviſion of the iſtand into 
7 quarters or pariſhes, * 

Fo R T- ROYAL, one of the 
principal towns in the iſland of 
' Martinico, in the Weſt Indies. 
It is the ſeat of government in 
the iſland; its ſtreets are regular, 
and houſes agreeable, and the in- 
habitants addicted to luxury. To 
the E. of the town, on a neck of 
land, is an irregular fort, badl 
built, and worſe deſigned, whic 
gives name to the town it poorly 
defends, Since the peace the 
French have built a citadel, which 
has coſt 325,000, ſterl. Its har- 
bour, where the men of war 
winter, is one of the beſt in the 
Weſt Indies, 

FRANCKFORT, a town © 
Philadelphia county, Penſylvania. 
It is as well built, and as large, as 
Briſtol town,in Buckingham coun- 
ty. The inhabitants were at firſt 
Swedes and Dutch, who had dwelt 
in ſeveral places of Penſylvania. 
The former ſettled themſelves 
principally on the creeks near the 
freſhes, and the latter planted 
near Oxford, upon the bay. At 
Franckfort is a Church-of-Eng- 
land congregation; and in the 
town are about 80 families. It 
is about 4 miles E. of Philadel- 
phia, on a branch of the Delawar 
river. 


FRANCIS, Lake of, St. in the 


river of St. Laurence, belonging 
to Canada. It is 7 leagues long, 
and at moſt 3 in its greateſt 
breadth, The * on both ſides 
is low, but apparently pretty good. 
The road from Montreal to it lies 
a little to the S. W. and the Lac 
de St. Frangois runs W. 8. W. 
and E. N. E. 

FRANCIs, St. at the weſtern 
extremity of Lac de St. Pierre, 
in Canada, is a vaſt number of 
iſles of all dimenfions, called De 
Richelieu. In turning upon the 
left, as one comes from Quebec, 


are particularly ſix iſlands, which 
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border a deep neck of land, into 
which a fine river diſcharges itſelf, 


- whoſe ſource is in the neighbour- 


hood of New-York. The iſles, 
the river, and the whole country 
watered by it, all go by the name 


of St. Francis, Each of the iflands 
is upwards of a large quarter of a 


league in length, but of unequal 
breadth 5 but the greateſt part 
of thoſe called De Richelicu are 
ſmaller. 7 


In the river of St. Francis, and 


at its mouth, they catch excellent 
fiſh. In winter they make holes 
in the ice, through which paſſiug 
nets five or ſix fathoms in length, 
they ſeldom draw them empty. 
The fiſh which they commonly 
take are, barbel, iich, achi- 
gaus, maſquinougez, a ſpecies of 
pike with a head larger than that 
of ours, and a mouth ünder a 
crooked ſnout. The foil of St. 
Francis, if we may judge of it by 
the trees produced on it, and the 
little which has hitherto been 
cultivated, is very good; yet the 
inhabitaats are poor. 
FaAnco1ise CAPE; in St. 
Domingo. See Hiſpaniola. 
FrxAnKs-Town, in Cumber- 
land county, Penſylvania, ſitu- 
ated among the mountains at the 
N. W. extremity of the province, 
22 miles 8. W. of Huntingdon, 
on the ſame river, which runs in- 
to the Suſquehannah. | 
FRAYLES, an iſland near the 


coaſt of New Andaluſia, on the 


Terra Firma, 

FREDERICA, ſo called from 
Frederick late Prince of Wales, 
a town of Georgia. It is ſituated 
in the middle of St. Simon's 
iſland, near the coaſt. Round 
the place are good fortifications, 
at the mouth of the river Aba- 
tamha, particularly a regular for- 
treſs, ſtrengthened by four baſ- 
tions and a ſpur-work, towards 
the river, mounted with ſeveral 


pieces of cannon, Here is a ma- 


giſtrzcy as at Savannah, the ca- 


pital of the province, ſupporied 
H 2 


FRO 
at the expence of the truſtees for 


the colony of Georgia. 
- 1 'In 1742, the Spaniards, having 


. invaded St. Simon, took the fort 
of that name; but, upon march- 


ing to beſiege Frederica, were re- 
pulſed, and forced to quit the en- 
terprize. This iſland is 13 miles 


dong, and 3 or 4 broad, 20 leagues 
N. of St. Auguſtine. 


The fort 
of St. Simon is 7 miles from the 
town. Beſides this are ſeveral 
Imall iſlands in the mouth of the 
river, fortified. Lat. 31, - 12, 
long. 81, 44. 3 
FatEDERICK's-Town, or 
WINCHESTER, an inland town 
in Frederick s county, Virginia, 


near the head of Qpeckon creek, 


which runs into the Patowmack 
river. : g 4 9130 Sar — > 
+ FREDERICKSBURG,:a town 


an Spotſylvania, Virginia, 5 miles 


S. of Falmouth, 10% N. of Wil- 


- Jiamſburg, on the 8. bank of the 


much ſhorter than at 


Fruits. 
 Indifferent, being only ſurround- 


Nappahannock river. It is 26 


miles 8. E, to Port-Royal, 32 
S. E. to Hobb's. Hole, 61 to Bel- 


| haven, 84 N. W. to Wincheſter. 
Fat Ro rd, the chief town 


of the. county of Monmouth, in 
New E. Jerſey; , 


FN HANAU, a ſtrait 


lying. betweep Noya, Scotia and 
Cape Breton; Which is no more 
thaa s common French leagues 
in length by 1 in breadtb. 
Fzg OoN TENA, & fort built; by 
the French. It is ſituated in Ca- 
nada, on the. river, St. Laurence, 
about icolesgues above Quebre, 
and at, about. hort f league from 
its month where it diſcharges it - 
ſelf on the lak&:Qntario; or Pretty 
was ere (ted vnhha view to ſup- 
prefs)\the-ravages of the Irequois. 
The inter about this place is 
Quebec; 
and the ſoil- is fa well cultivated, 
as to produce all, ſorts of Euro- 
pean and Indian corn, with, other 
The. fort at firſt was but 


ed with mud banks and palli- 
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ſades; but afterwards its walls, 
baſtions, and other fortifications, 
were built of ſquare ſtone, ſound 
here in great plenty, and ready 
poliſhed by the beating of the 
waves of the lake, on the N. fide 
of which it is erected. It is a 
ſquare of 4 baſtions, a quarter of 
a league in circuit, Its ſituation, 
indeed, has ſomething in it that 
is very agreeable : the banks of 
the river preſent every way a 
landſcape beautifully variegated 
as likewiſe does the entrance 
into the lake Ontario, which is 
ſown with iſlands of different 
magnitudes, all well wooded, on 
a peninſula; and near it is a good 
haven, where all ſorts of veſlels 
may ride in ſafety, Some of 
the colonies which came hither, 
brought with them ſeveral ſorts 
of horned cattle, fowl, and other 
uſeful animals; ſo that there is 
no want of any thing : and, be- 
ſides, the Todi are greatly 
improved. But the misfortune 
is, that the advantageous com- 
munication between this lake, 
Montreal, and Quebec, is ſome- 
what difficult and dangerons, on 
account of the river being full 
of rocks and; waterfals, and may 
be eaſily oblrudted, by the am- 
buſcades of the Iroquois, who lie 
on each ſide; ſo that the French 
abandoned the ſort, and damaged 
thoſe, works which they could nat 
demoliſh, in the year 1689. But 
ſince that time they -retook and 
repaired the place, and were in 
quiet poſſt ſſion of it till; the Eng- 
b, under the command of Co- 
jonel Bradſtreet, took it in the 
year 1759, to whom it was con- 
fir med at the peace in 1763. 

FON DY-BAx, a large bay on 
the coaſt of Nova Scotia, run- 


ning above 200 miles into the 


land, from Cape Sable, the moſt 
ſouthern- point of Nova Scotia, 
to the. iſthmus which joins that 
province to the continent. The 
mouth. of it lies in lat. 43, 12. 
long. 66, 40. 
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Aso xt, Bay or, is on the 

S. E. coaſt of Cape Breton. 
The entrance into it, which is 20 
leagues from the iſles of St. Pierre, 
is a league in breadth, and lying 
between iflands and rocks. To 
every one of the former veſſels 
may approach very near ; ſome 
ſtretch themſelves into the fea 
about a league and a half, The 
depth of this bay inland is two 
leagues, and here is good an- 
chorage. 

GALETTE, LA, 2 neck of 
land in the river St. Laurence, 
belonging to Canada. From the 
point op 
treal a road might be made to 
Galette, by which means 40 
leagues of navigation would be 
avoided, which the waterfals ren» 
der almoſt impracticable, and al- 
ways very tedious, The land 
about la Galette is very good; 
and in two days time a bark may 
fail from la Galette to Niagara, 
with z good wind. La Galette is 
a league and à half above the fall 
called les Galots. 2 

Gators, a waterfal fo called, 
which lies in the river St. Lau- 
rener, in Canada, It is the laſt 
of the eaſcades here. Betwiat 
the neek of land la Galette and 
les Galots is an admirable coun- 
try, and no where can be ſeen 
finer foreſts. 

GatoTsS, LISLE AUX, an 
ifland in the river of St. Laurence, 
in Canada. It is ſituated 3 leagues 
beyond l'iſte aux Chevres, in lat. 

3» 33. f 
a Gaxos, a place in Canada, 
where the Okio or Fair river 
joins that of St, Laurence. It is 
60 leagues above the mouth of 
the latter, and 10 leagues more 
by land to the right hand, before 
ene comes to the Ohio. At Ga- 
nos is a ſpring, the water of 
which is like oil, and taſtes fer- 


zuginous. A little further is ano- 


polite to Viſle de Mon- 


GAS 


ther of quite the ſame nature, 


which the ſavages make uſe of 


> 


againſt all ſorts of pains, | 
 GARDINER's ISLAND, 2 
ſmall iſland about 5 miles long, 


and one broad, at the E. end of 


Long Iſland, New York, on which 
are two pretty village. 
GAS PE, or GACHEPEY, THE 
Bay and HEADLAND or, lies 
a little to the S. of Cape des Ro- 
fiers, in Canada. Below this bg 
one fees a fort of iſfand, which 
in reality is no other than a ſteep 
rock, about 30 toiſes long, 10 
high, and 4 broad. One would 
take it for the point or flope of 
an old wall; and it is affured, 
that it was formerly joined to 


Mount Joli, which lies oppofite 


to it on the continent. This rock 
has in its middle an opening in 
the form of an arch, | throvgh 
which a Biſcayan chaloupe may 
paſs under fait; and on this s- 
count it has had the name of Viſle 
Percee. The natives of the diſ- 
tyi&t of Gaſpe are commonly diſ- 
tivguiſhed by the names of the 
rivers along whoſe banks the 

live, the three principal of whichy 


are St, Jean, Riſtiponetie, and 


Mizamiche, or Miramichi, aud 
by the French St, Croix. They 
are tall and well ſhaped, civil 
and hoſpitable z and their omen 
handſome and chaſte. | 

With regard to Gaſpé itſelf, 
it is not remarkable ſor any thing, 
only that it takes its name from 
the bay on which it is ſituated, 
and which lies between the Cape 
des Roſiers, and Viſle Peroce, or the 
Hollow Iſland, above mentioned. 
Beſides this bay, are two other 
noted ones upon the coaſt, name 
ly, des Chalevrs and Campſieus ; 
alk which are moſtly frequented 
by fiſlkermen, who commonly 


cateh ſalmon; jack, e0d, porpoiſes, 


and the like. | 


GAS®RE, the capital: of a terri- 
a, in Canada 


tory called. Gaſpeſi 

Proper, extending itſelf along the 

caſtera coaſts of this provines, 
H 3 
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trom e Roſiers, at the 
mouth o. St Lawrence river, to 
audther promontary. which lies 
oppoſite” to. Cape Breton, about 
110 feagues,: and ſtretches much 
Furtherivland... (4 I 
SGEMrsix, Fort of, in the ri- 
yer of St. John, after the taking 
o - Peutagoet, in 1674, by 110 
wen under the command of an 
Englimman is a. Flemiſh corſair, 
by ſurprise, fell eaſily into our 
Sands ſoan after. 
Sons, a large tract of 


ü land between Carolina and Flori- 


da. It is ſeparated from South- 
Carolina by the river Savannah 


on the N. has the Atlantic Ocean 


on the E. is bounded by the Miſſi- 
Gppi on the W. and parted from 
the Floridas on the 8. Its extent 
is 170 miles from N. to S. near 
the fea, but widens in the re- 
moter parts to above 150. It is 


. divided into the following coun- 
ties, viz. Savannah, which con- 


rains the capital towns of Savan- 
nah and Ebenezer; Halifax, has 
the town of Queenfborough ; Au- 
133 which has Auguſta and 
Wright ſborough; and Southern, 
which has Sunbury, a port of en- 
try, and Frederica. 
George II. was pleaſed to grant 
a charter, dated the gth of June, 
1732, conſtituting a corporation 
under the name ef Truſtees for 
eſtabliſhing a colony in Georgia; 
which included all that count 
fituated in South-Carolina, whic 
lies from the moft Northern ſtream 
of the river Savannah, along the 
coaſt, to the moſt Southern ſtream 
. of the Alatamacha, and W. from 
"the ſources of the ſaid rivers, re- 
Ipectively in direct lines, as far as 
the South or Pacific Sea. Georgia 
is but indifferent ly peopled, tho 
it is now upwards of 40 years 
ice its firſt ſettlement, Not 
one of our colonies was of ſo flow 
growth, though none had ſo 
«much of the attention of the go- 


vernwment, or of the people in ge- 
_ + eral, or raiſed ſo great expecta- 
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tions in the beginning. They 


export ſome corn and lumber to 


the Weſt-Indies, they raiſe ſome 
rice, and of late have gone with 
ſucceſs into indigo. 

After paſſing the bers, ſhips 
meet with à ſecure and commo- 
dious harbour in the mouth of 
the Savannah river; and to the 


8. of it is a ſtill more capacious 


road, called Teky-ſound, where 
a: large fleet may anchor in be- 
tween 10 and 14 fathoms water, 


being land- locked, and having a 


ſafe entrance over the bar. The 
tide of flood generally riſes on this 
coaſt to ſeven feet. | 
This country produces Indian 
corn, as alſo wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley, of which the two laſt grains 
ow beſt, Very good wheat is 
ikewiſe reaped in May; and they 
mow the graſs in June. Here are 
potatoes, pumpkins, water and 
muſk melons, cucumbers, all ſorts 
of Engliſh green peaſe (which, 
with proper care and culture, may 
be had almoſt the whole year 
round), and garden-beans, but the 
Windior ſort will not flouriſh 
here; Indian peaſe, all forts of 
ſalading the year round, and all 
ſorts of ſweet herbs and pot-herbs. 
Here are nectarines, plumbs, and 
peaches ;- which three, eſpecially 
the laſt, are almoſt as common as 
le-trees are in Herefordſhire. 
] he plumbs are ripe the begin- 
ning of May; peaches and nec- 
tarines the latter end of June. 
Here are no hazle-nuts, but ehin- 
eapins very ſweet and good; wild 
grapes in abundance, which-are 


_-ripe in June; as alſo four or five 
forts of good wind- berries ; pre- 


ſimmins, much like our medlars; 
wild cherries, that grow in ſprays 
ke currants, and are not much 
larger, but taſte like a ſmall blaek 
erry, and are ripe in May, 
Jere are a few Enpliſh cherries in 
the gardens and orchards'; alſo 
apple, pear, and a few apricot 
trees: many of the apple-trees 
bear twice a year; but the latter 
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N crop is ſmall, Here are great the Engliſh, crabs, clams, muſcles, 
quantities of white mulberry-trees, conchs, and very large prawns. . = 
the fruit of which is not to com- Of all manufactures, none ſeems || \_ 
Dare with thoſe of England, tho* fe practicable, and withal fo be- 


he leaves are the beſt food for the neficial here, as the raifing of ſilk, 


filk-worms, Olives Nouriſh here 
in the greateſt perfection; and fo 
do oranpes, eſpecially in the 8. 
part of the province, where an 
orange-tree has been known, in 
ſeven years, to riſe 15 feet from 
the root to the branches. The 
chief timber-trees are, pines in a- 
bundance, fix or feven ſpecies of 
oaks, hiccory, black walnut, ce- 


dar, white and black cypreſs, ' 


white and red laurels, bays, myr- 
tle, of whoſe berries they make 
candles; ſaſſafras, an infuſton of 
which makes good drink ; beech 
trees, and many others which have 
no particular hame. Id ſome places 
here the land is as good as any in 
England, were there but hands 
enough to cultivate it. 

This country affords a great 
deal of wild game, paiticularly in 
winter, from Nov. to March, ſuch 
as wild geeſe, ducks, teals, and 
widgeons, wild tuikeys from 20 


to 30 pounds weight, turtle-doves 


in abundance; curlews, ſand-birds, 
woodcocks, and partridpes,” but 
much ſmaller than in England; 
deer, a creature between a rahbit 


and a hare, which is very good 


tating: and, when it is very cold 


weather in the Northern parts of 
America, here are vaſt flights of 


wild pigeons, which are very eaſy 


to ſhoot. The chief game here in 
the ſummer ſeaſon is deer and 
ducks. Here are many tygers, 
but ſmall; and bears, the ffeſn of 


whoſe cubs eats like that of young 
pigs. Here are wild cattle, and 
wolves, that often run away with 
the calves” of the tame ones. In 
the woods are abundance of ſnakes, 
but none venomous, except the 
rattle-ſnake. In the rivers are 
abundance of ſharks and alliga- 
tors. Here is plenty of fiſh,, With 
regard to ſheli-fiſh, here are oyſters 
innumerable, but not ſo good as 


the ſoil of Georgia being extreme- 
ly proper for the culture. of mul- 
berry-trees,. and the climate no 
lefs agreeable to filk- worms. The 
principal rivers are the Savannah, 
Altamaha or George, and St, Ma- 
ry's, in Georgia, the laſt dividing 
it from Florida; and its chief 
harbours are the mouths of the 
rivers Savannah and Altamaha. 
The following account of the 
exports for twenty-three years, 
thews the progreſs of the trade of 
the 247 In the firſt column 
is the year, the ſecond contains 
the number of veſſels cleared, and 


the third the value in ſterling mo- 


ney of the exports in each year z 
17501 8 2004 
175117 38 10 
17521 17 4841 
1753] 23} 6403 
17541 42 9587 
175 32 15,744 
175 42 16,766 
1757 44]. 15,049 


1758 211 $613 
1759 e 
1700 137 20, 852 
1761 451 15,870 
1762 1 27,021 
1763 92 473557, 
5 1764 115. 55,025 
1765 148 
1766154 
1767 4. 
17681886 
1769 181 
1011 1770 136} 
177118510 
1772 217 


Of the exports 


tants is very uncertain, The num- 
ber of negroes and other ſlaves is 
ſuppoſed to be 14,000; that of 
free negroes, mulattbes, Nc, very 
inconſider able. 


war, Penfylvania, 


GER 
The ſum granted in 1773, to 


defray the expences of govern- 
ment for the three preceding years, 


was $1711. 15s. 105d, ;- to raiſe 


which, every 100 acres of land, 


and every ſlave, was taxed 28. 6d. 


goods imported, 75s. 6d. per cent. 
which are the principal articles; 


other ſmaller articles were taxed 
in proportion. | 


The principal town of Georgia 
is Savannah; which ſee,  - 
Sone Town Diſtrict, in 8. 


Carolina, includes all places be- 
tween Santee river, the fea, and 
the line which divides the pariſhes 


of St, Mark and Prince Frederick, 
which is continued in the ſame 
courſe | acroſs Pedee river to the 
N. Carolina boundary. 


GrorGz Town, a ſea- part 
in the above diſtrict, at the 
mouth of the Pedee river, and 


has a good harbour of its own 
name, where reſides a collector, 


' &e, to receive the duties; at the 
mouth of which is Craven Iſtand. 


ST, GEORGE's TOWN, a 
town in Neweaſtle county, Dela- 
9 miles N. of 
Noxan, and 10 S. W. of New- 


caſtle, ' Ew. 

ST. GzoRrGE's Town, the 
capital of the ifland of Granada, 
in the Weſt Indies. Ft began to 
be conſtrued fince the peace of 
x762, and was defiroyed in 
1771, by a dreadful fire, and on 
Nov. 2. 1775, again ſuffered the 
like | misfortune, ' when, as the 
houſes, which were beeome very 
numerous, were built moſtly of 
wood, they were all deſlroyed, to 
the loſs of above 500,000 l. 

ST. GzoxGE's Rives, in the 
county of Lincoln, in the pro- 
vince of New Hampſhire, New- 
England: It is 2 leagues S. W. 
from Penobſcot- Bay, and is a 
mile wide at the mouth, on which 
is 2 fort of the ſame name, 2 miles 


. , @bove'\ which the navigation i 
. #bftraQtee by ſeveral falls. P 


"GERMANTOWN, inthe coun- 


* PhiladeJphia, and province 


GOY 

of Penſylvania, is the moſt con- 
fiderable place, next to the city of 
Philadelphia, in all chis country ; 
and is a corporation, conſiſting of 
High and Low Dutch: in it are 
between 2 and 300 houſes: peach- 
trees are planted all along before 
the doors; and the town is ve 
pleaſant, and well cleared from 
trees: 5 miles N. from Phila- 
delphia. | 

GinGER ISLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſles, fitvated be- 
tween the Round Rock on the N. 
and Cooper's Ifle on the S. be- 
tween which is the King's Channel. 
Long. 62, 53. lat. 18, 5. 

GLASSENBURY, a town in 
Hertford county, Connecticut, 
about 1 mile E. of the Connecti- 
cut river, 4 miles S. E of We- 
therfeld, and 8 miles N. E. of 
Hadham. 5 

GLlocksrEa, 2 county and 
town in W. Jerſey, not above 4 


miles from Philadelphia, on the 


river Lelawar. | 
Grocks TER, a maritime town 
in the county of Eſſex, Maſſachu- 
ſets-Bay, New England. It is 
firuated on the iſthmus of the 
peninſula that forms Cape Ann. 

GLOCESTER, a maritime 
town in Glocefier eounty, Vir- 

inia, on a point of land the N. 

de of York River, which is de- 
fended by a fort oppoſite York 
city. 

GoLlD Riven, according to 
Wafer, lies to 'the ſouthward of 
the river Santa Maria, in the 
Terra Firma, or Iſthmus of Da- 
rien, affording gold · duſt in great 
plenty ; whence it has obtained 


ns name. 
Go$TEN, a village in the 
county of Orange, and provinee 
of New York, It is fruitful in 
cattle, cheeſe, paſture, and butter. 
Near it are woods of white cedas 
and black walnut trees. 
Gov 0G0Vv1n;' the third can- 
ton of Nova Scotia, bordering on 


New York to the weſtward; and 


hence, with thoſe of Onneyouth, 
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Onantagne, and Tſonnouthonan, 
following each other in order, are 
called the Upper Cantons, unleſs 
they have been ſo denominated 
from meeting with them in the 
arrangement as one goes up the 
river of St. Laurence, and the 
lake Ontario, through which that 
river runs. This canton of 
Goyogouin ſurpaſſes all the others 
in the goodneſs of the ſoil, and 
mildneſs of the climate : and the 
inhabitants appear the moſt trac- 
table amongſt all the Iroquois, 
Qver the whole extent of theſe 
five cantons, our European fruit- 
trees may be cultivated with ſuc- 
ceſs : ſeveral grow of themſelves 
there without culture; and others 
are to be found there which are 
unknown to ns. The foreſts in 
theſe parts abound with cheſuut 
and filhert-trees of all ſorts : the 
one bears a fruit which is quite 
mild, and the other very bitter : 
but paſſing them through aſhes, a 
ood oil is extracted from them 
y means of a mill, fire, and wa- 


ter, in the fame manner as we do 


from linſeed. In ſeveral places 
are cherries without kernels, very 
ood to eat; alſo a tree, the 
loſſom of which reſembles our 
white lilly, and its fruit of the 
ſize and colour of an apricot, 
with the taſte and ſmell of a 
citron, 

Here is alſo a wild citron-tree, 
which is very ſmall; its fruit, of 
the magnitude of a china-orange, 
is very agreeable to the taſte, and 
very refreſhing : it iſſues from the 
middle of two leaves, which are 
of the form of a heart; but the 
root of this plant is poiſon. Here 
arc apple-trees, the apples on which 
are of the figure of a gooſe-egg, 
and the ſeed a kind of bean : this 
fruit is ſweet-ſcented, and ver 
delicious: it is a dwarf-tree whic 
requires a rich and moiſt ſoil ; the 
Iroquois have brought it from the 
M of the Eriez, Theſe dif- 
tricts have a great many roots 
which are fit for dying, and ſome 
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of them give a very lively colour. 
See Iroquois, 

GoyoGoving, Bay oF, in 
Nova Scotia, lies 10,Jeagues from 
the river of Onnoniague. AN the 
coalt in this ſpace is intermixed 
with marſhes and high grounds a 
little ſandy, covered with very 
fine trees, eſpecially oak. A pe- 


ninſula well-wooded ſtretches out 


to the middle of a hay, and forms 
a kind of theatre, On the left 
hand, at entering it, one per- 
ceives in a corner, a. little iſland, 
which hides the mouth of a river, 
by which the Goyogouins go 
down into the lake. 

GRACIAS A Dios, a town 
belonging to the province of Hon- 
duras, or Comaiagua, and au- 
dience of Guatimala, It is ſit uat- 
ed at the mouth of a river upon 4 
rocky mountain, which has ſome 
gold mines in its neighbourhood; 
and it was built the ſame year as 
Vallidolid the capital, from which 
it lies ahout 27 leagues to the W. 
for the ſecurity of the miners. 

Gt zn4325, LAND OF, of 
GRENADA, one of the Caribbee 
Iſlands, It is fituated in latitude 
I2, 10. and longitude 43, 40. 
about 20 leagues N. W. of To- 
bago, and 20 N. of New-Anda- 
luſia, on the continent of Ame- 
rica, to which this is the neareſt 


of all the French iſlands in the 


Antilles, 30 leagues S. W. of 
Barbadoes, and 70 from Marti- 
nico. Its extent from N. to 8. 
being 9 leagues in length, and 5 
where broadeſt, it is twice as 
large as St. Chriſtopher's, and 
about 24 leagues in compaſs. 
This iſland, has a chain of 
mountains, ſome of which are very 
high, croſſes it from N. to S. It 
enjoys a good air; and has a 
ſoil fo fraitful, that all the trees 
upon it, both for fruit and tim- 
ber, are better, ſtraighter, taller, 


and larger, than thoſe in the 


neighbouring iflands, the cocoa 
tree excepted, which does not 
grow ſo bigh here as in the other 


- neighbouring iſlands, 
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The moſt 
remarkable tree in this iſland is 


the L atin-tree, which, has a tall 


trunk; and, inſtead of boughs, 


bears leaves, like fans, in long 


ſtalks, which, growing togetherin 
bundles, ſerve for the roofs of 
houſes. 


£999 of armadillos, whoſe fleſh 
as good as mutton, and is the 

rincipal food of the inhabitants, 

elides tortoiſes and lamantins, 
The coaſt has abundance of fine 
vallies, watered with good rivers, 
moſt of which iſſue from a lake at 
the top of high mountains in the 
middle of the iſland : and one of 
them runs into the ſea on the 
S. W. where the ſhore is low, 
with good anchorage at the diſ- 
tance of 12 leagues; but an ex- 
ceeding ſtrong current, which 
both ebbs and flows in a few 
hours. Round the iſland are ſe- 
veral little bays and barbours, 
which ſerve for mooring of ſhips, 
and landing of goods, and ſome 
'of the harbours are fortified, The 
whole E, ccaſt is very ſafe cloſe 


"by the ſhore, and the iſland is not 
ſubject to hurricanes. In ſhort, 


the ſoil is capable of producing 
all the commodities of the cli- 
mate. Its particular articles, be- 
—— cattle and wild 2 are 
ugar, ginger, indigo, and to- 
As, Ti FU ond peaſe. 
Along the ſhore run mountains, 
and alſo about the harbour, where 
the habitations are; but all the 
teſt is a very fine country; and 
here is good travelling either for 
horſes or carriages. 

Its principal port, called Fort 
Royal, ſtands in the middle of a 
large bay on the S. W. ſide of the 
iſland, having a fandy bottom, 


where 25 ſhips of the line may 


ride ſecure from ſtorms ; and the 
harbour will contain 100 ſhips of 
2000 tons, moored, Near the har- 
bour is a large round baſon, parted 
from it by a ſand- bank, which, 
if cut, would hold a vaſt number 
of veſſels: by reaſon of this bank 


Here are ſalt-pits, and 
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large ſhips are obliged to paſs 
within 80 paces of one of the two 
little mountains at the mouth of 
the harbour, and about half a 
mile aſunder. Upon one of theſe 
a French engineer erected a fort, 
with a half-moon in front, and 
other regular works, all of good 
Kone, 

The Dominicans have a ſettle- 
ment 4 leagues N, of the fort, 
which is vpwards of a mile in 
breadth ; through the middle of 
it runs a large river, abounding 
with cels, mullets, and cray-fiſh ; 
as the adjacent countries do with 
partridges, wood - pigeons, orto- 
ans, thruſhes, parrots, &c. The 
people here are ſubject to obſti- 
nate fevers, which turn ſometimes 
to a dropſy.- One third of the 
iſland is not cultivated; and tho' 


a great part of tl is ſpace is taken 


up by mountains incapable of 
being ploughed, yet many places 
remain to be cultivated by induſ- 


try: however, the whole exports of 


Granada in 1770 were more than 
506, o00 I. flerling. Before the 
ear 1763, this was a neutral 
iſland, when the Engliſh became 
poſſeſſed of it by the peace. In 
1771 this iſland received a ve 
conſiderable loſs by a fire at St. 
George's town, the capital of the 
iſland, whieh it bad ſcarcely re- 
covered before another happened, 
Nov. 1. 1775, which burnt down 
the whole town, and the loſs was 
eſtimated at above 500, oool. Lat. 
12, 21. long, 61, 36. 

GRANADA, NEW, a province 
of Terra Firma, It borders on 
Carthagena and St. Martha's on 
the N. Venezula on the E. Po- 
payan on the S, and Darien on 
the W. Its length is reckoned 
to be 130 leagues, or 390 miles, 
and its breadth about 30 leagues, 
or go miles, It is ſurrounded 
with ſavage nations, who inhabit 
a very hot ey though New 
Granada, generally ſpeaking, is 
cold, or at leaſt temperate, 

The natives uſe maize, or the 
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caſſava root, inſtead of bread. 
They have plenty of ſalt, which 
they ſell to great profit in the 
neighbouring countries, particu- 
larly thoſe ſituated in the moun- 
tains, and along the river Mag- 
dalena. They have ſtore of game: 
the lakes and rivers abound with 
fiſh. The natives are tall, and 
wear black, white, or variegated 
cloaks, which they tie round the 
waiſt with a ſaſh. They adorn 
their heads with ſtrings of painted 
flowers very ingeniouſly made of 
cotton, The country abounds 
with gold and filver mines; and 
as they have ſtore of horſes and 
mules, they ſend a great many of 
them into Peru, The country 
abounds with paſture, wheat and 
other grain, and likewiſe with 
fruit. ds 

GRANADA, a City in the pro- 
vince of Nicaragua, and audicnce 
of Guatimala,' in Old Mexico, or 
New Spain. It is ſituated on the 
8. ſide of the lake of Nicaragua, 
60 miles S. E. of Leon; where 
the Spaniards have mills for the 
making of ſugar, canes abound- 
ing in that neighbourhood. It 
is defended by a caſtle, is more 
populous and better built than 
Leon, and the inhabitants carry 
on a trade both to the North and 
South Seas, It is the moſt fre- 
quented of any town in all Gua- 
timala, as the merchants of Gua- 
timala diſpatch their goods from 
hence by the way of Carthagena, 
This town was taken in 1680 by 
French and Engliſh freebooters, 
who ſet fire to it. The interme- 
diate country, lying between this 
city and Leon, is very fruitful 
and pleaſant, Near Granada, on 
the fide of Nicaragua lake, is a 
volcano which may be ſeen from 
the North Sea, or at leaſt a great 
way in the lake towards that ſea, 
It is a frightful hill, being cleft 


down almoſt from the top to the 
bottom, like a broken ſaw, and 
our ſailors call it the Devil's 


Mouth. Granada lies 51 miles 


— —— ͤ — — — — — 


followed 
ſo that in a very little time the. 


+ «x 8 

W. from the city of Mexico, 
Lat. 11, 26. long. 89, 12. | 

GRANADILLAS, or GRENA- 
DILLAS, a knot of dangerous 
iſlands and rocks near the Lee- 
ward Iflands, where the greateſt 
channel is but 3 or 4 leagues 
broad. They lie about the 18th 
degree of latitude, and are a range 
of ſmall iſlands and rocks de- 
pendent on Granada, This ar- 
chipelago, whoſe length is about 
14 leagues, contains 23 iſlands 
fit to produce cotton, coffee, in- 


digo, and even ſugar. The air 


is healthy, but there are no run- 
ning ſprings of freſh water. The 
moſt conſiderable at the N. end 
of the chain is not above 2 
leagues from St. Vincent, and is 
called Becouya, or gequia, but the 
French called it Little Martinico, 
Beſides this, there are the iſlands 
of Moſkitos and Cannaouan; Fri. 
gate iſland, and Union iſland, are 
between Becouya and Cariauacou, 
The Griſon, and the Diamond or 
Round ifland, are the two prin- 


cipal ones among thoſe which fill 
up the interval between Cariaua- 


cou and Granada. * 
GRANVILIIE CounTy, the 

moſt ſouthern ſubdiviſion of 8. 

Carolina, of which the other 3 


are Colleton, Berkley, and Cra- ; 


ven. It is ſituated along the ri- 
ver Savannah, and reckoned the 
moſt convenient and fruitful part 
of all Carolina. Here à colony 
of Scots ſettled under Lord Car- 
droſs, but were obliged to quit 
it for fear of the Spaniards; fo 
that the country continued un- 
inhabited by any Europeans till 
the year 1732, when one Monſ. 
Purry, a gentleman of Neuf - 
Chattel, in Switzerland, being 
encouraged by the Government 
both in England and Carolina, 
undertook ta ſettle a company of 


Swifs there: ind accordingly. 72 


perſohs were trand) orted; thither 
the afoteſaid' fear” Wha * ſoon 


by a great many more 4 
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colony conſiſted. - of above 300 
perſons. -, They ſettled on the 
northern bank ,of:ithe river Sa- 
vannah, where they-huilts town, 
which they called }Pprryſburgh, 
about 36 miles ahave the mouth 
of the river. The fide which 
M. Porry/'pitched.;on is in lat, 
32, 20. on a ſpot of ground for- 
merly called the great Yamaſce- 


Bluff. 
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In;the county of Granville is 
the river May, which joining with 
the river. Cambage, forms, toge- 
ther with the ſea, the ifland af 
Edelano, The country lying up- 
on the hatiks of the May was 
formerly inhabited by an Indian 
nation called the Veſtoes. In it 
alſo is a pleaſant lake, and de- 
lightful valley. -Port-Royal river 


lies abaut 15 miles to the north- 


wards of the river May : it has 
a bold entrance, and 17 feet in 
depth on the bar at low. water. 
The barbour is large, commo- 
dious, and ſafe for ſhipping ; and 
it runs up into a fine fruitful 
country; preferable to any other 
parts of Carolina. It ſpends it- 


felf, by various branches, into 
other 


| Trivers, This port lies 
not above 180 miles from Sti Au-: 


guſtine- 222310175 235 
GERANWI LU COUNTY, 10 


the diſtrict: of Hiliſborovgb, in 


N. Carolina, and is one of the 


moſt N. ſubdiviſions of the pro- 
vince. It is divided from Vir- 
ginia in ſome parts by the river 
Roanoke, by which it has com- 
munication with the ſeea. 
GA A DI, on GN A- 
CI as Dos the name / Colum- 
bus gave to à cure of Honduras, 
in Mexito, vpomhis meeting with 
a favourable wind. It is ſituated 
in lat. 144 36. long. 84, 12. 
GREEN ISLAND, or Serpent 
Iſland, one of the leſſer Virgin 
Iſles, which is claimed by the 
Spaniards, and ſituated near the 
E, end of Porto Rico. 
GrrEenNWICH,atown in Green- 


ch townſhip, Rhode Iſland, on 
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the W. bank of Narraganſet · bay, 
oppolite which is Hope Iſland, 
GREENWICH, a town in Weſt 
Jerſey, in Cumberland county, 
15 miles S. W. from Salem, and 
34 S. of Philadelphia, about 4 
miles from the Delawar river. 
', GREENWICH, a town at the 
W. extremity of Fairfield county, 
Connecticut, 3 miles W. from 
Rye, and 7 E. from Stamford, 
on the coaſt of Long-Iſland Sound, 
off which lie Patrick's Iſles. 
Grab. See Granada, 
Gals ox, one of the ſmaller 
Granadillas Iſlands. It is ſitu- 
ated between Diamond iſle and 
Cariauacou. It is not inhabited, 
having no freſh: water. 
GRoro, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
about 24 miles N. W. from Cam- 
bridge, at tbe head of a branch 
of river Merimack, in the 
great road to Peterſburg, in New 


Hampſhire. 


GROTON, in New London 
county, Connecticut, New Eng- 
land, about 2 miles E. of the 
river Thames, and the ſame N. 


of the ſea-coaſt, off which lies 


Fiſher's Iſlanßc. 

GA DALA TARA, one of the 
three diſtricts, governments, or 
courts of audience, into which 
Old Mexico, or New Spain, is 
divided: the other two are Mex- 
ico. and - Guatimala, This au- 
dienec is alſo called the kingdom 
of New Gallicia, It lies the fur- 
meſt to the N. of the three au- 
diences of New Spain, though 
ſituated on the cot of the South 
Sea. Its extent iso between lat. 
20 and -25. On tbe E. and 8. 
it, is; bdunded by Panuco, with 
ſeveral provinces of the audience 
of Mexico; on the N. by the 
kingdom, of New Mexico; and 
on the W. it is waſhed: by the 
Sonth Sea and the Gulph of Ca- 
liforniag on the coaſt of which laſt 


it ſtretches above 200 leagues 


from 8. E. to N. W. but within 
land it is very irregular, and the 


A 
N. part, eſpecially, is very nar- 


row; pet in ſome places it is 
teckoned miles hroad. 

Its climate differs much, ac- 
cording to its ſituation, being 
partly in the | Temperate, and 
partly in the Torrid Zone: yet it 
is much more temperate than any 
other part of New Spain; and in 
the general it is reckoned healthy: 


ſo that it is common for people 


to live here to 100 years of age: 
but it is much infeſted with gnats, 
bugs, and other vermin. + The 
ſoil is moſtly mountainous and 
woody: fo that the coaſt looks 
like a deſert, It is ſaid, that the 


Spaniards have quite forſaken the 


- coaſt on purpoſe; that, if ſtrangers 
. ſhould land, they may not find 
- any temptation to ſtay, becauſe, 
beſides the filver mines in this 
rovince, ſome of gold have been 
ately diſcovered, which are of 
very great value: and they chuſe 
to tranſport the ore on mules to 
Mexico, rather than ron the riſk 
of expoſing ſo valuable a product 


to be intercepted by foreigners, 


if they ventured to ſend it in 
ſmail veſſels by ſea. With re- 
. gard to the reſt, the country is 
retty fruitfol; and it produces 
uropean and 'Indian grain fo 


plenrifully, that the latter yields 


a hundred-fold, and the other 
two hundred: but it is often de- 
ſtroyed by locuſts, and vaſt num- 
bers of pyes no target than ſpar- 
- rows, as their olives are by ants, 
In this country are all ſorts. of 
fruits, herbs, and roots, better 
than thoſe in Europe; plenty of 
ſagar-cates; cochineal; and bees 
ſaid to be without ſtings. The 
paſtures abound with all - forts of 
cattle; and the woods with ve- 
niſon; pine and oak trees; yet 
they are infeſted by wolves and 
ſcorpions. Here is a medicinal 
pepper, which cores all ſbres; 


* Spares, alſo, faid to be a 
pec ef 


ifie againſt the pravel, fra- 
vrant flowers, yaluable drugs, and 
tich mines of ſilver, copper, and 
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lead. On the coaſt alſo is ũ g od 
pearl-fiſhery, The natives are 
ſubtle, treacherons, - and lazy: 
they are armed with bows and 
arrows; and often attack the 
Spaniards from the woods, ex- 
cept when the Spaniſn officers are 
in conjunction with their caciques 


in the goverument. The better 


ſort of Spaniards live here by 
trade, and are maſters of the 
ſilver-mines: the others follow- 
ing tillage and graſing. 
Such of the natives as pretend 
to be civilized, are very indolent 
and lazy, and will not work but 
for great wages. Their apparel 
is a ſhirr, and ſquare cloak of cot- 
ton, faſtened with two buttons 
before: they have drawers and 
coverlids of the ſame; and lie 


upon flags and matts made of 


theſe: they wear green ſtones 
and ſhells - about their necks, 
arms, and legs. Their chief te- 
creation is dancing to the ſound 
of a hollow ſtick. | Horſe-fleſh, 
and maize-cakes, are their prin- 
cipal and moſt delicious dainties ; 
and chocolate and magney-wine, 
their favourite liquors; | 
This audience of Guadalaxara 
is ſubdivided into the following 
ſeven provinces, as they lie from 
8. to N. namely, Guadalaxara 
Proper, Xaliſco, Chiametlan, Za- 
cateens, New Biſcay, Culliacan, 
and Cinaloa; all which ſee. 
GuADALAIXARA PROPER, 
which is the principal province, 
and gives name to the whole au- 


dience; is bounded on the E. and 


S. by the province of Mechoacan; 
on the N. by that of Xaliſco; and 
a corner of it waſhed by the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the W. Notwith- 
— its ſituation under the 
Torrid 
perate, and fruitful; producing 
not only good timber, but Euro- 
pean and Indian wheat in great 
plenty, and all the fruits found in 
both countries; beſides the vaſt 
treaſures of ſilver commonly taken 
out of its mines, It is not above 
I 


one, it is healthy, tem- 
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SVA DAEAT ARA, a city of 
Mexico, and capital of the laſt 
mentioned province, bearing its 
name, or of New Gallicia, It is 
the head of the audience, the 
- ſeat of the royal courts of juſtice, 
and a biſhop's ſee of a conſidera- 
ble revenue, which is a ſuffragan 
to Mexico. It is a large, popu- 
- Jous, and neat city, ſtanding very 


o leagues either in length or 


pleaſantly on the banks of the 


river Baranja, or Eſquitlan, which 
iſſues from the lake of Mechoa- 
can, whenee it goes with a rapid 
ſtream towards the N. W. and at 
4 leagues from this city it has a 
very high fall, after which it 


haſtens into the Pacific Ocean, be- 


- tween Xaliſco and Chiametlan. It 

zs no where fordable ; ſo that the 

: — croſs it in boats 
e 


The 
of Chapala, which is ſaid to be 
40 leagues in circuit, lies on the 


6. fide of this city, In this city 
are ſeveral churches, beſides its 
- ftately cathedral, and ſome, con- 
- vents for both ſexes, It is reckon- 
ed to lie 262 miles W. of the 


city of Mexico; and ſtands in a 


plain which is not only watered 


y the above-mentioned river, but 


by ſeveral brooks and ſprings 


that make it productive of great 
Kore both of corn and graſs. 


About 5 leagues from it is a 


mountain of a prodigious height,. 


GUADALOUPE, one of the 


; lergeſt, of all the Caribbees, in 
that diviſion of them called the. 
- Leeward Iflands, 


It is ſituated 
in the Atlantic Ocean. It was 
ſo called by the great Colum- 
bus, who firſt diſcovered it, from 


the reſemblance of its mountains 


to thoſe of that name in Old. 
Spain : the Caribbeans cglled it 


Karukcra, or Carrjceura, As ſoon 


that no beaſts of bur-- 

then can climb it; and all the o- 
ther mountains about it are crag- 
gy, and full of large pine and oak 
trees. It lies in latitude 20, 51. 


long. 108, 20. 
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as Columbus landed here, he and 
his Spaniards were attacked 'by/a 
ſhower of arrows, ſhot by the 
women on the iſland, who were 
ſoon, however, diſperſed by bis 
fire-arms: upon which his men 
plundered and burnt their houſes, 
or huts, where were found great 
quantities of honey, wax, iron, 
bows and arrows, cotton ſpun and 
unſpun, cotton-hammocks, and 
looms for weaving; together with 
pompions, or 2 ſort of pine- ap- 
ples, maſtic, aloes, ſandal, gin- 
ger, frankincenſe, a ſort of cin- 
namon- trees, and various fruits 
and , herbs different from ours, 
The birds he ſaw here were large 
parrots, partridges, turtles, and 
nightingales; beſides daws, be- 
rons, falcons, and. kites. He 
found the houſes here better and 
fuller of proviſions than any he 
had feew in theſe iſlands. A 
voyage made to Guadaloupe by 
the Spaniards, in 1625, gives the 
following account. The naked 
Barbarians of this, as well as the 
other iſlands, uſed to be very im- 
patient for the arrival of the 
Spaniſh fleets once a year: they 
reckoned up their months by 
moons ; and when they thought 
the time drawing near, prepared 
ſugar-canes, plantanes, tortoiſes, 
and other proviſions, in order to 
barter with them for iron, knives, 
and haberdaſhery - wares. The 
Indians had round canoes like 
troughs, painted with the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French arms; this 
being then a common port ſor all 
nations that ſailed to America. 
The hair of the natives hung down 
to the midde of their backs, and 
their faces were flaſhed and pink- 
ed, They had thin plates dan- 
glingat their noſes like hog- rings, 
and they fawned like children 
upon the Spaniards. 

It is upwards of 60 miles along, 
and about the ſame breadth. 
This iſland is 2 5 miles N. W. of 
Marigalante; and it is reckoned 
to be 65 miles N. of Martivico, 
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to a parochial church. But the 
former having been carried away 
twice dy the inundations of the 
river in hurricanes, the inhabi- 
tasts removed towads the fort, 
where they built the town of St. 
Louis, which is now the princi- 
pal town of the iſland, having ſe- 
veral churches, monaſteries, &c. 
and a caſtle with four bolwarks, 
beſides a fort on a neighbouring 
mountain: yet it bas been ruined 
more than once. In 1691 it was 
burved- by the Engliſh, together 
with ſome other. forts; and when 
entirely rebuik, it was carried away 
by an inundation of the river 
Bailiff, It was hegun to be re- 
built when the Englifk burat it 
again in 1703, together with 
Magdalen and other forts. A con- 
frderable addition is planned to be 
add ed to it, called Le Bourg, 
which will make it the hanſomeſt 


of any in the colony, This fort 


ſtands upon higher ground than 
the town + its walls are waſhed on 
the S. E. hy the river Galleons ; 
on the S. W. it faces the ſea, bo- 
ing only 100 paces from it; and 
on the N. W. ſide it looks towards 
the town and the mountains. The 
molt conſiderable part of the 
town is between the fort and the 
river of Herbs; and this is pro- 
perly the town of Baſſe- terre; and 
that which extends from the river 
to the brook gf Billan, is called 
the town of St. Francis, from a 
church and convent of Capuchins 
in it. In May, 1759; by the 
unanimity between Commodore 
Moore and General Barrington, 
together with the great valour of 
the Britiſh troops, this iſland came 

dually, and in a very ſhort 


time, into our hands; as did that 


of Marigalante ſoon after; but 
by the Peace in 1763 it was re- 
turned to the French. 

Betwixt the river Bailiff on the 
W. and the great river of Goyaves, 
or St. Charles, on the E. are the 
ryins of another fortification de- 


roycd by the Engliſh in 16917 


or torrents; one of them, ealled 
the White river, from the aſhes 


8 


SU 
All the ground between the Bas 
liff river, and that of Pleſſis, is 
called the Marſh of St. Robert. 
The top of the Sulphur moun- 
tain, to which you muſt 
over the river St. Louis, is bare, 
without any thing but fern, and ' 
ſome ſorry ſhrubs full of "moſs, ' 
From henee may plainly be ſeen - 
not only Dominica, the-Xaintes 
iſknds, and Marigalante, but & 
char view. of Martinico one way, 
as well as Monſerrat, Nevis, and 
the neighbouring iſlands, the other, 
Round the hill are burnt ſtones 
and whitiſh. aſhes, which ſmelt - 
ſtrong of ſulphur. Theſe increaſe 
the higher you aſcended; and at. 
the top, which is a vaſt rugged 
— covered with all ſrzes of 
urnt ſtones; ſmoke iſſues ous 
from ſgodry clefts and chiaks. 
On the E. ſide of the mountain 
are two mouths of this Sulphur 
pit, one of which was oval, and 
judged to: be about 100 feet in 
its greateſt diameter; every naw 
and then emitting thick clouds of 
ſmoke, with ſparks of fire, The 
negroes who fell brimſtone fetch 
it from this mountain, About 
200 paces below the leaſt and+ 
loweft mouth are 3 little pools of 
very hot water, 4 or 5 paces aſun- 
der, the biggeſt of which may be - 
about 6 feet in diameter. Its wa- 
ter is very dark - coloured, and 
fmells like that in a ſmith's forge. 
The fecand is whitiſh, and bas 
the taſte of alum, The third is 
blue, and of a vitriolie taſte, 
Here are alfo feveral fmall ſprings, 
which, uniting, form divers rivers 


and ſulphur covering it, falls into 
that of St. Louis, The middle 
and bottom of this burning moun- 
tain are as different from the top” 
as if im quite another country, be- 


ing covered with a delightful ver- 45 1 
dure of tall trees and herbage, o 
watered with abundance of rivu- | | 
lets, and very carefully cultivated - 1 

7 * when they ſettled | 
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here in 163 5, began by attacking For proviſions it had 30, 476, 218 
who 


the Caribbs, poſſeſſed the” holes of manioc, 2,819,262 ba- 
_ 3Nand. + This war was followed, 


during-three years,” by a horrible 


ſamine that almoſt deſtroyed the 


infant colony; - the inhabitants 
were reduced to eat graſs, and to 
dig up the dead corps to live on. 
After the famine ſacceeded incur- 


fans of enemies, difputes among 


the chiefs and planters, and ſome 


*nanas, 2118 ſquares of land with 


yams and potatoes. Amony its 
plantations were 72 anattas, 327 
caſſia- rees, 134,294 cacao-trees, 
5,881,176 coffee- trees, 12,1 6,69 
plants of cotton, 21,474 ſquares 
of land with ſugar-canes. The 
woods take up 22,097 ſquares of 


Jand; there are 20,247 of paſture 


other ſad diſaſters, which almoſt or ſavannas, and 6405 unculti- 


brought this colony to ruin, and 
prevented it from making any 


progreſs, ſo that at the end of 60 proviſions; 401 of ſugar-canes, 


years the mother-country hardly 


perceived the 'exiſtence of the co-— 


any. The ſucceſs and proſperity 
of the iſlaud cannot be dated be- 


fore the peace of Utrecht. At its dependencies, amount annually 
the end of 1755, Guadaloupe con- 


tained 9624 whites, and 41, co0 
ſlaves. 


ble goods was produced by 334 
ſugar-plantations, 15 ſquare fields 


11,700 tobacco-plants, 2,257,725 


cultivated 29 ſquares of rice, or 


maize, and 1219 of potatoes and 


yams, 2,028, 520 bananas, and 
32,577,950 holes of manioc or 


caſlada. The cattle conſiſted of 
4946 horſes, 2924 mules, 125 


ales, 13,7 16 horned beaſts, 11,162 
ſheep and goats, and 2455 ſwine, 


The principal article is caſlada or 
manioc, of which they 


bread, and of this plant there is 
more cultivated here than in all 


the Engliſh iſlands taken together. 


Ia 1763 it was rendered indepen- 


dent of Martinico, and had a: 
governor of its own appointed, 
and has Deſirade iſland and Ma- 
- Tigalante annexed to it, as well 


as Xaintes, In 1767 Guadaloupe 


contained 11, 864 white inhabi- 
tants, 752 free blacks, or mulat- 
toes, 72,761 ſlaves, in all 85,376 

- perſons, Its cattle conſiſted of 

. obo horſes, 48 54 mules, 111 aſſes, 


7,378 horned beaſts, 14, 89 
jeep and goats, and 2669 ſwine, 


& — 


The amount of its ſalea- 


make 


vated or abandoned, 1582 planta- 


tions of cotton, coffee, cacao; and 


which employ 140 water mills, 
203 moved by oxen, and 11 by 
w d. * | r N | 


Its productions, with thoſe of 


to 46 million ponnds of ſugar, 
21 millions of coffee, 420,000 of 
cotton, and Sooo cacao, 


GUAN.-ABACOA.—Sce Ha- 


' vannah, . 
of indigo, 46, 840 cacao - trees, 


GUANAHANT, of ST. SAL- 


- VADOR, now Catt-Tſland, one of 
of coffee, and 12,748,447 of cot- 


ton. For its proviſions they 


the Bahamas; fitvated in the At- 
lantic Ocean. This was the firſt 
land which Colum bus diſcovered 


in the year 1492, whence he called 


it St, Salvador, his crew having 


given themſelves. over for loſt ia 


an immenſe ocean, ti! they ſaw 


this iſland, It lies in lat 24; 10. 
long. 76, 12. 


Gu Aki co, a town ſituated on 
the N. ſide of St. Domingo, one 
of che Antilles iſlands, in the At- 
lantic ocean. It is alſo called Cape 
Frangvis, and lies in lat. 19, 55. 
It is near half a league in length, 
and contains about 14 or 1500 in- 
habitants, being a mixture of 
Creols, Europeans, Negroes, Mu- 
lattos, and Caſts. Here is a church, 
a good ſquare, a college of Jeſuits, - 
a nunnery, an hoſpital, and a 
convent of religious. The town 
lies open, without any other de- 
fence than a ſingle rampart ; but 
it is well garriſoned within. | 

The place is extremely well 


5 cultivated, being ſown with every 


ſpecies of grain. The ſcryile” 


UA 
to 2 parochial church, But the 
former having been carried away 
twice dy the inundations of the 
river in hurricanes, the inhabi- 
tants removed towards the fort, 
where they built the town. of St. 


Louis, which is now the princi- 
ſome ſorry ſhrubs full of moſs, .; 


pal town of the iſland, having fe- 
veral churches, monaſteries, &c. 
and a caſtle with four balwarks, 
beſides a fort on a nelgdhavrieg 
mountain: yet it has been ruine 

more than onee. ln 1691 it was 
burned by the Engliſh, together 
with ſome other forts; and when 
entirely rebuilt, it was carried away 
by an inundatien of the river 
Bailiff, It was begun to be re- 
built when the Engliſh burut (t 
again in 1703, together with 
Magdalen and other forts. A con- 
ſiderable addition is planned to be 
added to it, called Le Bourg, 
which will make it the hanſomeſt 
of any in the colony. This fort 
ſtands upon higher ground than 


the toon: its walls are waſhed on 


the 8. E. by the river Galleons; 
on the S. W. it faces the fea, be- 
ing ouly 100 paces from it; and 
on the N. W. (ide it looks towards 
the town and the mountains. The 
melt | conſiderable part of the 
town is between the fort and the 
river of Herbs; and this is pro- 
perly the town of Baſſe terre; and 
that which extends from the river 


to the brook of Bilan, is called 


the town of St. Francis, from a 
church and convent of Capuchins 
in it. In May, 1759; by-the 
unanimity between Commodore 
Moore and General Barrington, 


together with the great valour of 
the Britiſh troops, this ifland came 


gradually, and in a very ſhort 
time, into our hands; as did that 
of Marigalante foon after but 


by the Peace in 1763 it was re- 


turned to the French. | 
Betwixt the river Bailiff on the 
W. and the great river of Goyaves, 
or St. "ie v4 on the E. are the 
ruins of another fortification de- 


Aroyed by the Engliſh in 1691, 


. UA 


All the ground between the Bai- 
liff river, and that of Pleſſis, is 


called the Marſh of St. Robert. 


The top of the Sulphur moun- 


tain, to which you muſt paſs 


over the river St. Louis, is bare, 


without any thing but ſern, and 


From hence may plainly be ſeen 
not only Dominica, the Xaintes 
iſlands, and Marigalante, but & 

clear view of Martmico one way, 
as well as Monſer . Nevis, and 
the neighbouring iſlands, the other. 


- Round: the bill are burnt ſtones 
and whitiſn aſhes, which fmell 


ſirong of ſulphur. | Fhefe incrcaſe - 


the higher you aſcended ; and. at 


the top, which is avaſt rugged » 
platform, covered with all fizes of 
burnt ftones ; ſmoke iſſues out 
from ſundry clefts and chinks. 
On the E. {ble of the mountain 
are two mouths. of this Sulphur 
pit, one of which was oval, and 
judged to be about 100 feet in 
its greateſt diameter; every now 
and then emitting thick clouds of 
ſmoke, with ſparks of fire. Ihe 
negroes who ſell brimſtone fetch 
it from this mountain. About 
200 paces belou the leaſt and 
loweſt month ars 3 little pools of 
very hot water, 4 or 5 paces aſun- 
der, the biggeſt of which may be 
a bout 6 feet in diameter Its wa- 
ter is v dark - coloured, and 
ſmells like that in a ſmitb's forge. 
The fecond is whitiſh, and has 
the taſte of alum. The third is 
blue; and of a vitriolie taſte. 
Here are alſo ſevtral fmall ſprings, 
which, uaiting, form divers tivers 
or torrents; one of-them,. called 
the White river, from the:;athess 
and ſulphur covering it, falls into 
that of St. Louis, The middle 
and bottom of this burning moun- 
tain are as diſſerent from the top» 
as if in quite another country, be- 
ing covered with a delightful ver- 
dure of tall trees and herbage, 
watered with abundance of rivu- 
lets, and very careſully cultivated . 
; an French, when they dethleb. 
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here in 262 5;. 2 by attackin 
the Caribds, — poſſe ſſed hy 
iſland; This war was followed, 


during three years, by a horrible 


famine that almoſt deſtroyed the- 'plantations were 72 anatias, 327 
infant colony; the inhabitants 


were reduced to cat. graſs, and to 
dig up:the dead corps to live on. 
After the famine ſucceeded incur- 


ſions of enemies, diſputes among 


the chicfs and plantets, and ſome 
other ſad diſaſtexs, which almoſt 
brought this ceny to ruin, and 
preuented it from making any 


progreſs, fo that at the end of 6 


years the mother-country hardly 
ved the exiſtence of the co- 


_ Joby. The ſueceſs and proſperity 
of! the iſland cannot be dated be- 
peace of Utrecht. At 


fore the 
the end of 1755, Guadaloupe con- 
tained 9624 whites, and 41,000 
flaves. - The amount of its ſalea- 


dle goods was produced by 334 


ſupar-plantations, 15 ſquare fields 
of: indigo, 46, 840 cacao - trees, 
11,700 tobacco-plants, 2,257,725 
of coffee, and 12,743,447 of cot- 
ton, For its proviſions they 


cultivated 29 ſquares of rice, or 


maize, and 1219 of potatoes and 


yams, 2,028, 520 bananas, and 


2,577,950 holes 'of manioc or 
— 'The cattle conſiſted of 
4946 horſes, 2924 mules, 125 
alles; 13,7 16 horned beaſts, 11,162 
ſheep and goats, and 2455 ſwine, 
The principal arriele is caſſada or 
manioc, of which they make 
bread, and of this plant there is 
more cultivated here than in all 
the Engliſh iſlands taken together, 
In 1763 it was rendered indepen - 
dent of Martinico, and had a 
governor of its own appointed, 


and has Deſirade iſland and Ma- 


rigalante annexed to it, as well 
as Xaintes. In 1767 Guadaloupe 
contained 11,863 white inhabi- 
tants, 752 free blacks, or mulat- 
toes, 72,762 flaves, in all 85, 376 

ſons. Its cattle conſiſted of 
4obo horſes, 48 54 mules, 111 aſſes, 
7, 378 horned beaſts, 14, 895 


deep and goats, and 2669 ſwine, 


Sn 
For previſions it had 40,476,218 
hoks of 'manioc, 2,$19,262 ba- 
nanas, 2118 ſquares of land with 
yams and potatoes. Among its 


caſſia-trees, 134,204 Ccacao-trees, 
5,887, x76 coffee=trees,12,2 56,769 
plants of cotton, 21,474 fquares 
of land with ſugar-eanes. The 
woods take up 22,097 ſquares of 
land; there are 20,247 of paſture 
or ſavannas, and 6405 unculti- 
vated or abandoned, 1 582 planta- 
tions of cotton, coffee, cacao, and 
proviſions 5 401 of ſugar-canes, 
which employ 140 water mills, 


263 moved by oxen, and 11 by 


wind. 6 

Its productions, with thoſe of 
its dependeneies, amount annually. 
to 46 million ponnds of ſugar, 
21 millions of coffee, 320,000 of 
cotton, and Sooo cacao, 


GUAN ABACOA.—-Sce Ha. 
vannah, 


GUANAHANT, or ST. SAL- 
VADOR, now Catt-Iſiand, one of 
the Bahamas; ſituated in the At- 
lantic Ocean. This was the firſt 
land which Columbus diſcovered 
in the year 1492, whence he called 
it St. Salvador, his crew having 
given themſelves over for loſt ia 
an immenfe ocean, till they ſaw 
this iſland, Tr lies in lat 24, 10, 
long. 76, 12. 5 

GUARI eo, a town ſituated on 
the N. ſide of St. Domingo, one 
of the Antilles iſlands, in the At- 
lantie ocean. It is alſo called Cape 
Frangois, and lies in lat. 19, 55. 
It is near half a league in length, 
and contains about 14 or 1500 in- 
habitants, being a mixture of 
Creols, Evropeans, Negroes, Mu- 
lattos, and Caſts. Here is a church, 
a good fquare, a college of Jeſuits, 
a nunnery, an hoſpital, and a 
convent of religions. The town 
lies open, without any other de- 
fence than a fingle rampart : but 
it is well garriſoned within. 


The place is extremely welt 
cultivated, being fown with every' 


ſpecies of gain. The fervile 


GUA 
work is all done by negroes, and 
the people here are rich enough 
to ſend large returns to France 
for the European commoditics 
brought hither, The grounds here 
are laid out in = pp of ſu- 
gar, indigo, tobacco, and coffee ; 
the joint produce of which is fo 
large, that 30,000 tons are an- 
nually exported to France, It is 
in theſe reſpects a very conlidera- 
ble colony to France, no leſs than 
160 ſail, ſmall and great, coming 
avnually from France, from 150 
to 500 tons, to Guarico, All 
theſe [hips come loaded with goods 
and proviſions ; and _ one 
returns with 30 or 40,000 dollars 
in ſpecie, Thoſe only which go 
from Guarico, excluſive of the 
cargo, which conſiſts of the pro- 
dats of the colony, carry to 
France every year half a miilion 
of dollars. Not one fourth part 
of the cargo of ſo many ſhips 
can be conſumed in this colony 
and its dependencies; and conſe- 
quently it muſt find a great ac- 
count 1n its trade with the Spaniſh 
ſettlements, as the Havannah, 
Carraccas, Santa Martha, Car- 
thagena, Terra Firma, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras,-See Cape Fran- 

4. 

Werne or PAN Uu co, 
(which ſee,) a province which bor- 
ders on New Leon and Mexico, 
in which province they gather 
cochineal and ſeveral grains, and 
it abounds with very rich filver 
mines. All the ſhores are low, 
overflowed, unhealthy, and full of 
ſal marſhes; in other reſpects it 
is like Tlaſcala, 

GuaTIMALA, Audience and 
Province of, in New-Spain, is a- 
bove 750 miles in length, and 
450 in breadth. It is nded 
on the N. by Chiapa and Vera- 
paz; on the . and W. by the 
Snath-Sea, and ou the E. by 
Honduras, It abounds in choco- 
late, which they make uſe of in- 
ſtead of money. It has T2 pro- 
vinces under it; and the native 


GU A 


Americans, under the dominions 
of Spain, profeſs chriſtianity 
bur it is mixed with a great many 
of their own ſuperſtitions. There 
is a great chain of high moun- 
tains, which run acroſs it from 
E. to W. and it is ſubject to 
earthquakes and ftorms, It is, 
however, very fertile, and pro- 
duces great quantities of choco» 
late, cock.ineal, cotton, and indi- 
go. The merchandize of this 
province are generally conveyed” 
to the port of St. Thomas, in the 
bay of Honduras, to be ſent to 
Europe, The way acroſs this 
province to the South-Sea is about 
65 leagues, and is the next to 
that from Vera Cruz to Acapulco. 

St. Jago de Guatimala was the 
capital of the whole andience; a 
large and rich town, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and an univerſity, but 
it was ſwallowed up by an carth- 
quake in April, 1773. It con- 
tained about 60,000 inhabitants 
of all colours, and was immenſe- 
ly rich, but there are no traces of 
it left. The loſs was eſtimated 
at 15 millions ſterling, in mers. 
chandize; and it was the third 
city of the Spaniſh empire in 
America, 

GUATIMALA, the Volcano of, 
is a mountain which throws out 
fire and ſmoke. St. Jago de Gua- 
timala was almoſt ruined by it in 
1541, It was rebuilt at a good 
diſtance from this dreadful moun- 
tain, which totally demoliſhed it 
in April, 1773. | 

Guaves PETIT, in St. Do. 
mingo.— See H:ſpaniola. | 

CUAXACA, a province be- 
longing to the audience of Mexico, 
or New Spain, Ft reaches from 
the bay of Mexico on the N. to 
the South Sea on the S. having 
the province of Tlaſcala on the 
N. W. and thoſe of Chiapa, Gua- 
timala, and Tabaſco, on the E. 
It extends nearly 95 leagues along 
the South Sea, 50 along the bay 
of Mexico, and near 120, fa 
ſome, along the coufines of Thai 
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Y _ eala, but not above 50 on thoſe the gulf of this laſt name, and 


of Chiaps.. The air here is good, S. of Vera Cruz, in the delight- 
and the ſoil fruitful, eſpecially in ful valley of Guaxaca, which is 


mulberry-trees; fo that it pro- 


_ duces more ſilk than any province 


in America. Except the valley 
of Guaxaca, the preateſt part is 


- mountainous, yet abounding with 
Wheat, cattle, ſugar, cotton, ho- 


18 miles in length, and 12 in 


breadth, aud in the road leading 


through Chiapa to Guatimala.— 
Here is a very ſtately cathedral, 
and it contains ſeveral. thouſand 
familics, both Spaniards-and In- 


ney, cocos, plantanes, and other dians. Of the former are ſeveral . 
Fruits. It has rich mines of gold, which are rich, and deſcended . 
ſilver, and lead; and all its rivers from the old Spaniſh governors, . 
have gold in their ſands. Caffia, This, though a middling city, 

cochineal, cryſtal, and copperas, . and but indifferently built, carries 

abound alſo here. Were the peo- on & conſiderable trade both with 
ple of this province induſirious, the North and South Seas, The 


„ 


they might be the richeſt in the 
Weſt Indies; but they are accuſ- 


' tomed to a lazy life by the clergy, 


who have 120 monaſteries, beſides 
ſeveral hoſpitals, ſchools, and o- 


. ther places of public charity: in- 


ſomuch that the Indians purchafe 
proviſions principally by the gold 


Which the women pick up in the 


rivers. This province was for- 
merly reckoned. to contain 150 
conſiderable towns, befides up- 
wards of zoo villages ; but now 
it is ſaid to be thinly inhabited. 
Great part of the eſtates belong- 
ing to the Cortez family lie in 
this country. The leaſt difficult 
paſs from one ſta to another is 
through this province by the ri- 
ver Guazahualcos to the port De 
la Ventoſa, in the gulf Tequan- 
tepec. The mountain of Cocola, 
which feparates this province from 


Tlaſcala, has mines of 'yold,+f11-. 
ver, cryſtal, vitriol, and different 


ſorts of precious ſtones. 
The vanilla, a drug uſed as a 

perfume to give ehocolate à fla- 

vour, is the produce of Guaxzta. 


It grows, indeed, in divers parts 


riyer here is not fortified ; ſo that 
ſmall veſſels might eaſily ſail up 
and ſubdue the country. Ihe 
bef chocolate in America is made 
here by the nuns, and exported 
from bence to Spain. In this, 
valley, which Charles V. of Spain 
gave Cortez, with the title of Mar- 
quis del Velle, are ſeveral rich 
towns, cloiſters, and churches ; 
with an excellent breed of horſes, 
and great herds. of black cattle 
and ſheep, which furniſh the clo- 
thiers of Los Angelos with wool, , 
and Spain with hides. The Cre- 
olian clergy here are as great ene- 
mies to the Spaniſh clergy as the 
native Americans are, Accord. 
ing to ſome; the proper name of 
Guaxaca is Antiquera; but this 
laft others make a feparate town, 
and biſhop's ſee alſo, ſithated a- 
bout 80 miles to the 8. W. It 
is ſaid to have a ſtately cathedral, 
adorned with many large and 
high pillars of marble, each of 
which is as one entire ſtone, It 
is ſituated in lat. 18, 2. long. 
e 120. | | 
'GV1IARS, a town of Terra 


g 
| of Mexico, but no where ſo plen- Firma. It has a harbour on the 
| tifully as in this province. Caracoa coaſt,. 212 miles E. of 
= GUAXACA, 4 capital of the Maracaibo; where, in the years 
=. laſt - mentioned province bearing 1739 and 1743 the Engliſh were 
= its name, in New. Spain. It is twice repulſed, and loſt ſome men 
= he ſee of a biſtop, and the re- in attacking this place. It lies in 
= dence of a governor. It lies lat. 10, 39, 8. long. 66, 1. 
= 20 miles W. of Spirito Santo, GU1ILD.FORD, an inland coun- 
= nd 230 S. of the city of Mexico, ty in the diſtrict of Saliſbury, in 
= | za in the ſame direction from N. Carolina, 
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work is all done by negroes, and 


the people here are rich enough 
to ſend large returns to France 
for the -Evropean commodities 
brought hither, The grounds here 
are laid out in plantations of ſu- 
gar, indigo, tobacco, and coffee; 
tlie joint produce of which is fo 
large, that 30, ooo tons are an- 
nually exported to France, It is 
in theſe reſpects a very conſidera- 
ble colony to France, no leſs than 
160 ſail, ſmall and great coming 


annually from France, from 150 


to 500 tons, to Guarico. All 
theſe ſhips come loaded with goods 
and proviſions; and every one 
returns with 30 or 40,000 dollars 
in ſpecie, Thoſe only which go 
from Guarico, excluſive of the 
cargo, which conſiſts of the pro- 
dats of the colony, carry to 
France every year haif a miilion 
of dollars. Not one fourth part 
of the cargo of ſo many ſhips 
can be conſumed in this colony 


and its dependencies ; and conſe- 


quently it muſt find a great ac- 
count in its trade with the Spaniſh 
ſettlements, as 'the Havannah, 
Carraccas, Santa Martha, Car- 
thagena, Terra Firma, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras, -See Cape Fran- 
GVUASs TACA, or PAN uro, 


(which ſee,) a province which bor- 
ders on New Leon and Mexico, 


in which 'province they gather 
cochineal and ſeveral grains, and 
- it abounds with very rich filver 
mines. All the ſhores are low, 
overflowed, unhealthy, and full of 
ſalt marſhes; in other reſpects it 
is like Flaſcala. ' 
GuaTIMALA, Audience and 
Province of, in New-Spain, is a- 
bove 750 miles in length, and 
450 in breadth. It is bounded 


on the N. by Chiapa and Vera- 


paz; on the S. and W. by the 
Soath-Sea, and on the E. by 
Honduras. It abounds in choco- 
late, which they make uſe of in- 
ſtead of money, It has 12 pro- 
vinces under it; and the native 
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Americans, under the dominions”” 
of Spain, profeſs chriſtianity; * 
but it is mixed with a great many 
of their own ſuperſtitions, There 
is a great chain of high moun- 


tains, which run acroſs it from 


E. to W. and it is ſubject to 


earthquakes and ftorms, It'is, 


however, very fertile, and pro- 
duces great quantities of choco- 


late, cock ineal, cotton, and indi- 
go. The merchandize of this 
province are generally conveyed 
to the port of St. Thomas, in the 


bay of Honduras, to be ſent to 


Europe. The way acroſs this 
province to the South- Sea is about 
65 leagnes, and is the next to 


that from Vera Cruz to Acapulco. 
St. Jago de Goatimala was the 
capital of the whole audience; a 


large and rich town, with a bi- 


ſhop's ſee, and an univerſity, but 


it was ſwallowed up by an earth- 
quake in April, 1773. I: con- 


tained about 60,000 inhabitants 
of all colours, and was immenſe- 
ly rich, but there are no traces of 
it left. The loſs was eſtimated” 


at 15 millions ſterling, in mer- 
chandize; and it was the third 
city of the Spaniſh empire in 
America, 


GUATIMALA, the Volcano of, 


is a mountain which throws out 
fire and ſmoke, St. Jago de Gua- 
timala was almoſt ruined by it in 
1541. It was rebuilt at a good 
diſtance from this dreadful moun- 
tain, which totally demoliſhed it 
in April, 1773. 
Guaves PETIT, in St. Do- 
mingo,—See H:ſpaniols. 


GUAXACA, a province be- 
longing to the audience of Mexico, 


or New Spain, It reaches from 
the bay of Mexico on the N. to 
the South Sea on the S. having 
the province of Tlafcala' on the, 
N. W. and thoſe of Chiapa, Gua- 
timala, and Tabaſco, on the E. 


It extends nearly 95 leagues along 


the South Sea, 30 along the bay 
of Mexico, * , 


near rr | 
ſome, along the confines of Tlaf- 


— 

1 
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- ala, but not above 30 on thoſe 
of Chiapa. The air here is good, 


and the foil fruitful, eſpecially in 
mulberry-trees ; ſo that it pro- 
duces more ſilk than any province 
in America, Except the valley 
of Guaxeca, the: greateſt part is 


mountainous, yet abounding with 


wheat, cattle, ſugar, catton, ho- 


ney, cocos, plantanes, and other 


fruits. It has rich, mines of gold, 
filver, and lead; and all its rivers 
have gold in their ſands. 


abound alſo here. Were the peo- 
ple of this province induſtrious, 
they might be the richeſt in the 
Weſt Indies; but they are accuſ- 
tomed to a lazy life by the clergy, 
who have 129 monaſter ies, beſides 
ſeveral hoſpitals, ſchools, and o- 
ther places of public charity: in- 
ſomuch that the Indians purchaſe 
proviſions principally by che gold 
which the women pick up in the 


rivers. This province was for- 


merly reckoned to contain 150 
conſiderable towns, beſides up- 


, wards of. zoo villages ; but now 


it is ſaid ta be thinly inhabited. 
Great part of the eſtates belong- 
ing ta the Cortez family lie in 
this country. The leaſt difficult 


paſs from one ſca, to angiher is 


through this province by the ri- 
ver Guazahualcos to the port De 
la Ventoſa, in the gulf Tequan- 
tepec. The mountain of Cocola, 
which ſeparates this province from 
Tlaſcala, has mines of gold, ſil- 
ver, cryſtal, vitriol, and different 
ſorts of precious ſtones. | 
The vanilla, a drug uſed as a. 
perfume to give chocolate a fla- 
vour, is the produce of Guaxaca. 
It grows, DIRE in divers parts 
of Mexico, but no where ſa plen- 
tifully as in this province. _ 
GuAxACA, the capital of the 
laſt - mentioned province bearing 
its name, in New Spain. It is 


the ſee of a biſhop, and the re- 


fidence of a governor. It lies 
irito Santo, 


and 230 S. of the city of Mexico, 
13a in che ſame direction from 
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the gulf of this laſt name, aid. 


S. of Vera Cruz, in the delight- 


ful valley of Guaxaca, which is 
18. miles in length, and 12 in 
breadth, and in the road leading 
through Chiapa to Guatimala.— 
Hexe is a very ſtately cathedral, 
and it contains. ſeyeral thouſand 
families, both Spaniards and In- 
dians. Of the former are ſeveral 
which are, rich, and deſcended 
from the old Spaniſh governors. 


Caſſia, This, though a middling eity, 
- cochineal, cryſtal, and copperas, 


and but indifferently buik, carries. 
on a conſiderable trade bath with 
the North and South Seas. The 
river here is not fartified ; ſo that 
ſmall veſlels might eafily fail up 
and ſubdue the country. The 

beft chocolate in America. is made 
here by the nuns, and exported. 
from . hence to Spain. In this 

valley, which Charles V. of Spain 
gave Cortez, with the title of Mar- 
quis del Velle, are ſeveral rick. 
towns, cloiſtets, and churches; 

with an excellent breed of horſes, 
and great. herds of black cattle 
and ſheep, which furniſh the clo- 
thiers of Los Angelos with wool, 

and Spain with hides. The Cre- 


olian clergy here are as great ene- 


mies to the Spaniſh clergy as the 
native Americans are. Accord- 
ing to ſome, the proper name of 
Guaxaca is Antiquers; but this 
laſt others make a ſeparate town, 
and biſhop's ſee alſo, ſituated a» 
bout 90 miles to the 8. W. It. 
is ſaid to have a ſtately cathedral, 
adorned with many large and 
high pillars of marble, each af 
which is as one entire ſtone, It 
is ſituated in lat. 18, 2. long. 
10, 10. nee 

_ GVIARA, a town of Terra 
Firma. It has a harbour on the 
Caracoa. coaſt, 21g miles B. of. 
Maracaibo; where, in the years, 
1739 and 1743 the Engliſh. were 
twice repulſed, and loft ſume men 
in attacking this place, It lies in 
lat. 10, 39, 8. long. 66, 1. 

GVILiDFQRD, av inland coup»: 
ty in the, diſtri ef Saliſbury,, in- 
N. Carolina. b 
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nel ſtands a ſtrong fort, called the 


Punta, a regular ſquare, with 


good baſtions, well mounted with 


-. cannon ; which fort, &c. ſtands ſo 
very high above the levelof the ſea, 
. that it is impoſſible for the largeſt 
| ſhips to batter them. 
this city and the ſea there is a 
.  watch-tower, where a man fits in 
a round lanthorn at the top, and, 
on the appearance of ſhips at ſea, 
puts out as many flags from thence 
as there are ſail. The third is 
ſtiled the fort; it is a ſmall, but 
ſtrong work on the W. ſide, to- 
wards the end of the narrow chan- 
nel, with four large baſtions, and 
- a platform, mounted with 60 
pieces of heavy cannon. - Beſides 
. theſe, there are two forts, one on 
the E. fide, called Cajemar, the 
other on the W. called the fort of 
Chorrera, of 12 guns each, The 
. governor has a very numerous 
garriſon, this being the key of the 
Weſt-Indies. 

The commerce in this port is 
the moſt conſiderable of any in 
America, and for the ſake of per- 
ſpicuity we will divide it into the 
particular commerce of the iſle of 
Cuba, and into the general by the 
regifter-ſhips, The former con- 
- fiſts in bides, ſugar, tobacco, gin- 
ger, maſtic, aloes, ſarſaparilla, o- 
ther drugs, and great quantities 
of cortoiſe-ſhe}l, It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the commerce of the 
iſland of Cuba is not entirely con- 
fined to the Havannah, but ex- 
tends itſelf to other ports, particu- 
larly St, Jago, where there are 
frequently many little veſſels from 
the Canaries, and other parts, 
which trade entirely for the com- 
modities of the country. As to 
the general commerce, this port is 
the place of rendezvous for all the 
ſhips, particularly from Porto 


Bello, and Vera Cruz, which re- 


turn into Spain from the Indies; 
ſo that there are frequently 50 or 
| Go ſail in the port at once, While 
they ride here, there is a fair 
kept on ſhore, where they trade 
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for immenſe ſums; and with ſo 
great honour, that it is ſaid they 


never open the bales, but take 
The goods according to the bills 
of parcels, without any inſpection. 
While the fleet isin the bay, pro- 
viſions. are exceſſively dear on 
ſhore, and money ſo plenty, that 
a Spaniard expects half a piece of 
eight a day from a male ſlave, and 
half ſo much from a female, out 
of what they earn by their la- 


bour. The fleet 3 ſails 
8 


from thence through the channel 
of Bahama, in the month of 
Sept. and is the richeſt in the 
world, ſince in ſilver and mer- 
chandize there is ſeldom leſs than 
30,000,000 pieces. of eight 'on 
board, or 6,750,000- pounds: of 
our money. | 

The town of Havannah is not 
2 miles in circuit; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants does not ex- 
ceed 15,000 ſouls, conſiſting of 
Spaniards, - mulattoes, and ne- 
groes, beſides the garriſon, the 
governor of which is ſtiled Cap- 
tain- general of the iſland. It be- 
longs to Spain. Havannah lies 18 
leagues from Cape de Sed, which 
is 2 promontory on the N. fide of 
the iſland, The heat here is ex- 


treme, and more intolerable even 


in the night than in the day time. 
This port with the Spaniſh fleet of 
war, and 25 merchantmen, who 
had taken refuge there, the forts, 
the city, its immenſe magazines, 
3 millions of piaſters, &c,+ were 
all taken, July 30, 1762, by the 
Engliſh, after a ſiege of 29 days, 


by 19 ſhips of the line, 8 frigates, 
and 10,000 men, under admiral. 


Pocock, and the earl of Albe- 
marle. The Spaniards, having re- 
covered it at the peace, rebuilt the 
Moro Caſtle and the Fort Punta, 
beſides other immenſe works, the 
expence of which is incredible; 


all which will not defend: the 


place ſo much as its pernicious 
climate, * 0 | 


HAvxksow, a town in New 


York, on the W. bank of Hide 


a * 


— —— 


— — 
* 


: 
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© fon's river, in which it has a fine 
9 Da 5 35 miles N. of New- . 
-. + HA&vVERILL; a town in Eſſex 
county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, New- 


and near Mitchell's Falls. 
Hats Istanp, in New 
South Wales, formed by the 
rivers Nelſon and Hayes, which, 
after running «little way together, 
ſeparate again. The molt nor- 
- 'thern is ſtill called Nelſon river, 
near the mouth of which ſtands 
Fort Vork; by the French called 
Bourbon, as alſo is the riyer 


- Nelſon. The moſt - ſouthern 
branch is called Hayes river by 


the Engliſh; and St. Thereſa by 


the French. On either branch, 


the ſtream is ſo gente that large 
veſſels nd ſhallops might be built 
there to carry bulky goods, and 
alſo return againſt the ſtream 
-, without any difficulty. 
_HENnDRzIc, a town at the W. 
end of Long iſland, New-York, 
ſituated in Queen's county, on the 
- Coaſt of the Narrows, 10 miles 
N. E. of Bedford, and 7 miles N. 
_* ( - of Neu- Tork. LINED of 
HEN RI co, a county of Vir- 
ginia, on the N. E. coaſt of 
. . James river. | 
Hu Care, the S. pro- 
montory of Virginia. It is ſituat- 
- ed at the entrance of the Cheaſa- 
peak -Bay. Lat. 36, 57. longitude 
76, 23. * 
HeRTFORD, or HARTFORD, 
county in the diſtrict of Edenton, 
N. Carolina. 4 
„Bron, zcounty of Con- 
necticut, boyuded on the N. by 
Hampſbire, in Maflachuſets- Bay, 


W. by Litchfield county, E. by 


Windham county; and S. by New- 
Haven and New- London coun- 
ties; | having the ilver running 
through it; | | 

HERTFORD, the chief town 
of the foregoing county, is ſituat - 
; ed on the Weſtern bank of Con- 


neQicut river, near the renter of 


- the caunty, not 6 miles N. W. of 
Slaſſenbury, 14 miles N. E. of 


England, on the river Merimack, 


"His. 
New Cambridge, 6 miles S. of 
W. Windfor; and 19 miles W. 
of Mansfield. | 


He#vz, or La Harve, a port 
of Nova Scotia, where the French 


| had 2 fort defended with palli- 


fades, which the Engliſ todk by 
capitufation, with the loſs of 


ſome of their people and their 


commander, in 1712. 
H1GnLANDS; a fange''of 
mountains; firetching weſtward 
from Hudſon's river, dividing the 
county of Ulſter; in the province 
of New York, from that river; 
they are ctoathed thick with tim- 
ber, and abound with iron-ore, 
ponds, and fine ſtreams for ir6n- 
works. e 
HIS PAN LA, or Sr. Do- 
MINGO, See Domingo. — One of 
the Antilles Iſlands, in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, in America. It is ſituat- 
ed between lat. 18 and 20, and be- 
tween long. 67 and 74; is upwards 
of co miles long from E. to W. 
and ' 324 broad from N. to 8. 
1 he ifland partly belongs to the 
Spaniards, aud partly to the 
French; which latter (their buc- 
cancers having ſettled there be- 
fore) obtained a legal right to 
their ſhare of the iſland by the 
ceſſion which the Spaniartls made 
them of the N. W. part of Hiſpa- 


niola, by the treaty of Ryſwick 


in 1697 ; the beſt and molt fertile 


part of the beſt 'and moſt fertile 


ifland in the Weſt Indies. This 
is the principal ſeitlement of the 
French in all America. The 
country is mixed; pretty moun- 
tainous in ſome parts; but many 
of theſe mountains are fertile, 
and covered with fine wedds. 
Others, which are barren and 
rocky, had anciently mines of 
gold: they are not worked now; 
though it is judged they not only 


contain thoſe of gold, but mines 


of ſilver, copper, and iron, But 
the French think tlieir labour 
better beſtowed cn the culture of 


the plains for the rich commodi- 


ties which vend fo well io Europe. 


es 
This country has likewiſe pro- 
digious fine plains of a vaſt ex- 
tent, and extreme fertility, either 
covered with noble foreſts of 


timber and fruit trees, Aeg 


in their kinds, or filled with va 

numbers of horned cattle, ſheep, 
and hogs: The air of Hiſpaniola 
is the moſt healthy in the Weſt- 
Indies, The cquntry is admira- 
bly watered with rivulets as well 
as navigable rivers. And it is 
no, won ler therefore that this 
active nation, in poſſeſſion of ſo 
Extenſive a country, has reaped 
from it prodigious advantages. In 
the year 1726, on this iſland were 


no leſs than ioo, ooo negroes, and 
. 3c,000 whites; they made 60,000 


ogſheads of ſagar of 500 wt. each; 
their indigo was balf as much in 
value as their ſugar; they export- 
ed large quantities of cotion ; and 
they ſent beſides to Erance cacao 
and ginger in tolerable plenty. 
Since that time they raiſe coffce 
here ta very great amount, Sup- 
poſe the. ſugar at 20 ſhillings the 
hundred, the whole muſt yield 
350,000 (terliaz, The indigo is 
omewbat follen_ its price ſince; 
but as it has incceaſed largely in 
its quantity, it is not tog much to 
value it at 100, 0 l. If to theſe 
we add the produce of cotton, ca- 
cao, ginger, and hides, it will not 
be too much to allow 100, oo0l. 
more; ſy that at this rate her 
ſhare of the ifland is worth to 
France 5 go, ol. ſteri'ing, But 
conſidering that theſe ſeveral ar- 
ticles have greatly increaſed. fince 
that time, it will not be exceſſiye 
to rate the value of this colon; at 
752,009), ſterling a year... 
Ihe larzeſt town in the French 


part of Hiſpaniola is Cape Fran- 


Goiſe,. which is ſituateck on the 
northern part of the iſland, upon 
a very fine harbour. It is well 
built, and contains about $000 in- 
habitants, blacks and whites. But 


though this be the largeſt town, 


Leogane, on the weſtern (ide, is 
u good port too, and a place of 
conſider able trade, being the ſeat 
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of goverament, which here» is 
lodged in the hands of a goy 
vernor and the intendant, who 
are mutually a check upon each 
other, There are, beſides, two 
other towns conſiderable for their 
trade, Petit Guayes on the W. 
end of the iſland, and port Louis 
onthe S. W. part. 5 ev 
The E. part of this iſland is 
in the poſſaſſion of the Spaniards; 
and this is the largeſt part, and 


has moſt towns, Their capital is 


St. Domingo, which was built farſt 
by Columbus, on the S. ſide of 
the iſtaad, at the mouth of the 
river Hayna, or Iſabella, as our 
maps call it, in a fine plain, which 
ſhews it to great advantage from 
the ſea. In 1586, Sir Francis 
Drake took it, who held it a 
month, and then burnt part of it, 
but ſpared the reſt for a ranſom- - 
of 60,000. pieces of cight, This 
and ſeveral other places were quit- 
ted in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, as being judged unpo- 
litic then to keep them. Hows 
ever, Cromwell thought other- 
wiſe; for he ſent his generals 
Penn and Venables, with the 
E force the Engliſh ever 

ad in thoſe ſeas, in order to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of. St. Dom ingo; 
of which being diſappointed, they 
after wards, in 1654, reduced Ja- 
maica. The trade of St. Domin- 
go, which was a conſiderable one 
in ſugay,, hidzs, tallow, . horſes, 


hogs, aud caſſia, has decayed ſince 


the Spaniards have been tempted 


to Havannah ;and other places: 
- et, for all that St. Dominęo 


makes, a; good. dgure, and its it» 


. havitants;ipcluding;Negroes, &c. 
ate thought to exceed 25,000 : 


theſe conſiſt of Spaniards, Meſ- 
tixoes, Mulattoes, and Albarracer, 
of all which number a fixth part 
is ſuppoſed to be Spaniards, _ 
_HEWREUL, a village of Ce- 
nada, conſiſting of between 2 

and zo houſes well built, with a 
fort, where was a governor and 
a garriſon, It was taken by tha 
3 in che year 1708, 

, 


b. Hi LS SO ROVER, a town in 
'The counky of Orange, and diſtrict 
of Hillſborough, N. Carolina. It 
di Muated near the head of the 
Nuſe river, on 'a branch of the 
aber 
* HiLt-To vx, in Cheſter coun- 
ty, Penfylvania, is near the center 
| of the county, 28 miles W. of Phi- 
ladelphia, and 20 N. from Wil- 
mingtoh, in Newcaſtle county, 
Delawar, and 21 miles N. W. 
WT 5-124 
 HivG#g AM, a town of Suffolk 
county, Maffachuſets- Bay, fitn- 
ated on a ſouthern creek of Boſ- 
ton harbour, on the banks of the 
tiver Way, 5 miles W. of Kono- 
|  Hafffet, and the fame diſtance E. 
from Weymouth, | 


Hos8$-HoLE, a town in Eſ- 


ſex —— Virginia, on the W. 
Hank of Rappabanock river, 15 
miles N. E, from Walkerton, 32 
S. E. of Port-Royal, and 67 N. 
of Williamſburg. L 
Ho cHELAGA; a village of ud 
Indians in Canada. It is pretty 
large, and ſituated in the iſland at 
this day known under the name 
of Montreal. It is of a round 
figure, and 3 rows of palliſadoes 
 tncloſe about 50 huts, each up- 
wards of 50 paces in length, and 
14 or 15 in breadth, and made 
in the form of ſunnels, The en- 
trance to this incloſure is by one 
gate, over which, as well as the 
Brſt row of palliſadoes, is a fort 
of gallery, the aſcent to which is 
by a ladder, and it is plentifvlly 
provided with ſtones and flints 
for the defence of the place; The 
inhabitants of this village ſpeak 
the Huron language. It is ſitu- 
ated at the foot of a mountain 
called Montroyal, now Montreal, 
' « Homo, or Ox1o, a famous 
river, having its ſource in the 
Apalachian mountains, near the 
borders of Carolina and Virginia; 
and after a S. W. courſe falls into 
the river Miſſiſippi, of which it 
Is reckoned the principal Hream. 


* Ohio, f 
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" HoLLYSTON,/a town in Mid- 
dleſex county, Maſſachuſcts-Bay, 
about 4 miles N. from Medway, 
and the ſame diſtance S. W. from 
Sherborn. e 5 
Hon pus As, or CoMAtAGNA, 
a province of Old Mexico, or 
New Spain, which, including the 
country of the Moſkitoes, is ſitu- 
ated between lat, 12 and 13. and 
between long. 85 and 94. It has 
the bay bearing its name; and the 
North Sea, on the N. and E. is 
bounded by Nicaragua and Gua- 
timala on the S. and by Vera Paz 
on the W. It extends E. and W. 
along the North Sea above 130 
leagues, and in fome places is near 
50 leagues over from N. to 8. but 
it is narrower at both ends. The 
Spaniards claim this country; but 
the "Engliſh have been long in 
poſſeſſion of the logwood tract in 
the Bay of Honduras, cutting 
large quantities of it there every 
year. And the Moſkito Indians 
to the E. of this province have 
entered into treaties with the 
Engliſh, received them into their 
country, and done them ſeveral 
ſervices, Beſides, the Spaniards 
have no forts in this bay, or in 
the country of the Moſkitoes,only 
2 ſmall towns, 

- This country conſiſts in general 
of Hills 'and deep dales, avd has 
a good air, It is rendered the 
more ſruitful by the inundations 
of its rivers about Michaelmas, 
when the natives convey the wa- 
ter by canals to their fields and 
gardens, The ſoil in many parts 
bears Indian corn thrice a year, 
It alſo yields Evropean wheat and 
peaſe, cotton - woo}, called vi- 
goion, &c, has excellent paſture, 
with honey, wax, and abundance 
of all forts of proviſions, beſides 
mines of gold and ſilver. It pro- 
duces alſo great quantities of ex- 
trordinary large gourds or cala- 
baſhes, which the Hiſpaniola In- 
dians call Hibueras, And the firſt 
diſcoverer, ſeeing many of them 


at along the coaſt, called it 


Co wow 


Golfo de Hibueras, and the pro- 
viuce itſelf Hibuera; yet. after- 
wards, finding very deep water 
at the great cape of this country, 
they called it Cabo de Honduras, 
i- e. the Promontory of Depth, 
and the country itſelf Honduras. 
The vineyards bear twice a year; 


for immediately after the vintage 


the. vines are cut. again, and the 
ſecond grapes are ripe before 
Chriſtmas. . 

HonDuURAsS, BAY or, noted 
for cutting of logwood, as that 
of Campeachy formerly was. It 
lies in the province of the ſame 
name, betwixt Cape Honduras, in 
lat. 15 f, and Cape Catoche, the 
ea ſtermoſt point of Yucatan, in 
tat, 21 4. Moll makes the diſ- 
tance between theſe capes above 
272 miles. The great lake of 
Nicaragua has an outlet into: it 
by a river called Rio de Annzelos, 
or Angelos, only navigable by 
ſmall craft. In this bay are ſe- 
yeral ſmall iſlands, particularly 


© the Pearl Iſlands, a little to the 


are not in ſuch quantities as. for- 
merly, nor ſo large. Into this 
bay runs alſo à ſmall tiver from 
the province of Veraguas, called 
by the Spanierds Rio de Sucre, 
i. e. Sugar river, from the ſugar- 
works here, with which the coun- 
* ſo abounds, that, did not the 
Spaniards con ſume large quanti- 
ties of it. in ſweetmeats and pre- 
ſer ves, &c. they might ſend ſe- 
veral ſhip- loads of ſugar into Eu- 
rope, 

The country where the Eng- 
liſh cut their logwood is all a flat, 


and a great part of it a morafs, 


with ſeveral lagunes, which are 
very often overflown. In the 
dry ſeaſon, when the cutters have 
found a good number of trees, 
they build a hut near them, where 
they live. After cutting down a 


tree, they chip of the bark and 


hy it in heaps, marking paths to 
each, that, when the rains come 


which overſlow the ground, they 
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are as ſo many channels, where 
y 


they go with ſmall, currents and 
land them, bringing them ſome- 
times 30 miles to the bareaderas, 
whence the buyers fetch it at zl. 
118, 6d. ſterl. a tov. During the 
floods, the cutters dwell at the 
barcaderas, which are 42 miles 
gp, the river, where they have 
huts built on high banks to ſe+ 
cure them from the floods. Ag 


ſoon as they have notice of any + 


velſcl's, arrival at the mouth of 


the river, they flock down ta 
purchaſe whatever they want. 


They amount to 15 or i600 men, 
but form no regular colony; yew 
they chuſe a chief, who cannot 
have leſs authority, luxury, or 
emolument, or whoſe ſubjects are 
more diſobedient. 

The quantity of wood annually 
forniſned by the Bay has been 
valued t 20,000 tons, The Eng- 
liſh export only about 6coo, whoſe 


trade is carried on in general by 


North American hips, who ſup+ 
ply the Bay with what merchan- 
dize they want;, but the pripripal 
branch of the trade is carried on 
by the Dutch, whoſe annual clear 
profit amounts to aboye go, ocol. 
ſterl. The Bay is ſprink led with 
an infinity of ſhoals, rocks, and 
cluſters of drowned iflands, whicte 
abound with great plenty of green 
turtles. There are feycral chan- 
nels between them, among which 
a ſhip ſhould not venture without 
an experienced pilot. 2 

Some trees of the logwood it» 
ſelf grow very tall and ſtraight ; 
though moſtly low and crooked, 
They bear a ſmall leaf, and 
have a prickly underwood, like 
our white-thorn in both theſe re- 
ſpectis. It bloſſoms and bears 
feed ; which, by falling off, ſowy 
the ground from which it ſprings 
up, and its vegetation is muck 
forwarded by the  inundations 
bringing the foil over it. All 
the rivers and creeks in the Bay 
of Honduras not only ſwarm with 
r and gziuaus, but ſſh alſos 
K 2 | 
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Among other fowls they have 
guams, conſos, Muſcovy ducks, 
whiſtling ducks, ſomewhat larger 
than our tea}, and as good to cat, 
cockatoos, macaws, parrots, two- 
penny chicks,” double and fingle 
curlews, and crab-catchers, _ 
Wich regard to land animals, 


here are wild deer, but ſmall and 


lean, tygers, and monkeys. A- 
mong the little iſlands in the Bay 
are great numbers of green turtle, 
moſtly catched in nets. The ma- 
natee is alſo frequently met with 
here ; and that called the jew- 
fkſh, which exceeds all the reſt in 
goodnefs, is ſhaped ſomething like 


a cod, but thicker in proportion, 


and much better eating. They 
have very broad ſcales, and ſome 
of them weigh $ol, 91 
The principal towns of this 
province are, Valladolid, or Co- 


 maiaga, which is the capital; 


Truxillo, or Trugillo, Gracias a 
Dios, St. Pedro, Porto de Ca- 
vallos, St. Jago, with the ifland 
of Ruatan, or Rattan, *' 

From Cape Gracias a Dios, the 
moſt eaſterly promontory of Hon- 


duras, the land falls off due 8. 


forming another great bay, which 
runs along the coaſt of Nicara- 
en bends again F, by 


na, and 
N. to Nombre de Dios and Porto 


Bello. | C 
* Hooprer's I8LAND, a long 
narrow iſland in Cheaſapeak bay, 
Maryland, oppoſite the entrance 
— A 

Hovcve, La, a liitle fort 
fituated two leagucs beyond che 
Havanna, in the iſland of Cuba, 
From hence we begin to diſcover 
Le Pain de Matance, a mountain 
whoſe top reſembles an oven or 


a loaf, It ſerves ſaitors to know 


the bay of Matance by, which is 
about 14 ſeagues from the Ha- 
van nah. : | s 
Hupson's BAY or Sr RAT, 
the N. part of Canada, where the 
Euglimh company of the ſame 
name have ſeveral ſertlements and 


| forts, who, by their agents, carry 


\. 
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on here a traffic with the native 
Indians for beaver-ſki'ns and o- 
ther valuable furs to a confide- 
rable amount, being one of the 
moſt profitable trades our mer- 
chants deal in, But the garriſons 
and forts here ſeem not to be of 
a ſtrength ſufficient for holding 
out long agairiſt an attack, This 
Bay is about 300 Teagnes wide 
from S. to N. but above 530, by 
reckoning from the bottom of 
James-bay, in lat. 57, to that of 
Repulſe- bay, in lat. 67, ro. Its 
breadth is unequal, being about 
130 leagues where broadteſt; but 
it grows narrower both te the 
fouthward and northward, veing 
not much above 45 leagues Bros 
in fome places. At the mcuth 
of Hudſon's Bay is ' Reſolution 
ifland, alſo Mansfeld ifland ; and 
in the Strait are Charles ifland, 
Salifbury iſland, and Nottingbam 
iſland. From Reſolution land 
to Cape Diggs, at the entrance 
of the Bay, is about 140 leagves 
in leng tb. The land on os 
ſides, namely, Labrador and Nort 
Main, are inhabited by ſavages, 
of which, we have little or no 
knowledge. That part of the 
Ray on the W. fide, in about 
lat. 57, is called Button's bay; 
and the eaſtern part, from lat. 
$5, I5. to lat 51, and the moſt 
fouthern part, are called James's 
bay. The coaſt from Cape Hen- 
rietta-Maria, in lat. 55, 15, where 
James's bay begins, to the bottoni 
of the bay, is about tco — — 
and of much the ſame breadth all 
the way, being. between 530 and 
60 leagues over, | 

* On the eaſtern ſhore, or Labra- 
dor coaſt, he ſeveral iſlands, cal- 
led the North Sleepers, the Weſt 
Sleepers, Baker's Dozen, Belchier's 
Iſles; and in James's bay are Rear 
iſland, Viner's iſland, Cherlton 
iſland, Cape-Hope iſland; & c. AH 
the country from Button's bay 8. 
and E. as far as Labrador, is ca 


led New South Wales. 


Huvpsos's Rives, a large 


HUD 

river whoſe ſource has not been 
diſcovered. Running ſouthward, 
it approaches the Mohawk's river, 
within a few miles of Sacoundau- 
„Ila general we know that 
it has its ſource in the mountainous 
country between the lakes Onta- 
rio and Champlain, From its ap- 
proach near Sacoundauga, it runs 
N. and north -caſterly towards 
lake St, Sacrament, now lake 
George, within 10 miles of ir. 
The courſe then to New-York is 
very uniform, being in the main 
3. 12 or 15 W. The diſtance 
from Albany to lake George is 
computed at 65 miles. This river 
in that interval is navigable only 
to batteaus, and interrupted by 
r:fts, which: occaſion two poſtages 
of half a mile each. In the paſ- 
ſage from Albany to Fort Edward 
the whole land- carriage is 12 miles. 
There are 3 routes from Crown 
Point to Hudſon's river, in the 
way to Albany; one through lake 
George; another throuyh a branch 
.of lake Champlain, bearing a 
-fouthern courſe, and terminating 
in a baton, ' ſeveral miles E. of 
lake George, called the South bay. 
The third is by aſcending the 
Wood-creek, a ſhallow ſtream a- 
bout 30 yards broad, which com- 
ing from the S. E. empties itſelf 
ino the S. branch of the lake 
Champlain. The 


Hudſon's river is called the car- 
- ryipg-place, Here Fort Edward 
is built; but Fort Henry, a much 
ſtronger garrifon, was erected at 
the S. end of Jake George, after 
the repulſe of the French forces 
- under the command of Baron 
Dieſkaw, on the $th of Sept. 
1755. The paſſage through the 
»bightands is about 16 miles; the 
| tide flows a few miles above Al- 
bany- The navigation is ſafe, 


place where 
theſe routes meet on the banks of 
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HuMmMEeL's-To WN, 42 tows 


in Laneaſter county, Penfylva- 


nia, fituated-on the Great Swa- 


tawro creek, 7 miles from the 
Suſquehannah river, 
dletoon, 16 W.of Lebanon, 19 
F. E. of Manheim, and 85 from 
Philadelphia. | ED, 

HuNnTERTON, # county in 
New-Jerſey, near the Delaware 
river, the principal town of which 
is Trenton. | 

Hun TINGPoON, a town near 
the N. W. extremity of Cumber- 
land county, Penſylvania, ſitua- 
ted on the Juniata river, a branctr 
of the Sofquehannah river, 22 
miles N. E, of Frankstown, 11 


miles N W. of Fort Sbirley, and 


60 from Carliſle, | 
HunT!1XGDON, a towr in 
Long- Ifland, New- York, in King's 
county diviſion, on the N. fide, 
at the bottom of Brandon har- 
bour, 7 miles W. of Smith-town, 
the fame diſtance E. of Oyſter- 
bay, and N, of Hampſtead-plain, 
HU ON, Lake of, a large col- 
lection of inland waters, in Cana- 
da. It lies between lat. 43 and 
46. and between long. 84 and 
89. This lake communicates 
with lake Michigan or Illinois by 
a ſtrait, and: is 350 leagues in 


circuit. It is in the form of 2 


triangle;. The lands about this 
lake are called the country of the 
Hurons. = 
Hurons, ſavages inhabiting 
the country contiguous to the lake 
of the ſame name, in Canada z 


their true name is Vendats. 


The country inhabiteqby theſe 


people, at the beginning of the 


aft century, had the lake Erie to 
the S. the lake Huron to the W. 
and-lake Ontario to the E. It is 
ſituated between lat. 42 and 45 N. 
Here they have a good many can- 
tons, or villages 3 and the whole 


5 N. of Mid- 


and performed in ſloops of 40 nation till conſiſts of between 40 

or 30 tons burthen. About 60 and 50,coor fouls, | 

miles above the city of New York In this country are large mea- 

the water is freſh, and in wet ſea= dows, which would bear wheat 

- ſons very low, and abounds with and all other grain that the natives 

\yaviety of fm. * ſow in them. The forelts 
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ure full of very beautiful: trees, 
"eſpecially gedars. of a prodigious 
magnitude, and proportionable 
.talincfs, The country is well 
-watered, add the water is. very 
good. Here are ſome ſtones that 
can be fuſed like metal, and con- 
tain veins of ſilver. . 85 
This country is well ſituated 
For commerce : whence, by means 
of the lakes with which it is almoſt 
ſurrounded, it, would be an eaſy 
matter to puſh on diſcoveries even 
to the extreme parts of North- 
America, 25 ; 
. Hyde, a maritime county in 
the diſtrict of Newbern, North- 
Carolina. * 
IAO DE Lrox, SART, a 
town of Venezuela, a province of 
Terra Firma, in South America. 
It is ſituated about 18 miles from 

the ſea-coaſl to the 8. To it are 
two ways ſrom the ſea; the one 
fhort and caſy; but may be cafily 


- "*adarded by a few people, being 


about the middle pent in by inzc- 
ee ſlible mountains and groves, ſo 
that it is hardly 25 feet broad : 
the other road is through craggy 
mountains and precipices, which 
the Indians generally uſe. After 
paſſing thoſe mountains is a plain 
in which the town is built. In 
1599, the Engliſh teck this town, 
after making themſelves maſters 
of the Carzccas, | 

IAO DE GuUATIMALA, ST. 
one of the principal tou ns of 


province of Guatimala, The old 
city was utterly deſtroyed by a 
hurricane and eartbquake in 1541, 
when 10,000 Spaniards loſt their 
_ Jives. It was built at the bottom 
of a volcano with two tops, from 
one of which iſſued fire, and from 
the other water, It was rebuilt 
jn 1559, in a fine valley, on a ri- 
yer, about three leagues from the 
volcano, and was again totally de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake in April, 


-ſuffragan to Mexico. 
-univerlity, aad was the center of 


| roads over them. 
Neu-Spain, the capital of the 


AG 

It had 28 
commerce in all thoſe parts. It 
cdrtained about Scco families 


and the citizens carried on a con- 
iderable trade through all the 


provinces of Mexico, and even 
into Pern, by the ports of La 


Trinidad and Realejo. I's trade 
with Spain was from Golfo Dolce. 
The principal commodities in 


which they dealt were hides, in- 


digo, anatta, ſylveſter, cochineal, 
cocoa, &c, And indeed no eity 
could ſtand more commodiouſly 


for an extenſive: trade, and be 


ſafer from pirates and privateers, 
lying 8 leagues from the South- 
Sea, and about 40 from the Gulph 
of Mexico: yet ſtill was liable 
to frequent earthquokes, as well 
as to eruptions from a neighbour- 


ing volcano, which burns moſt 


fiercely during the rainy ſeaſon, 
and throws out huge (tones and 

ieces of rock. This. mountain 
is ſeen a great way off at ſea, it 
being 9 miles high. The cathe- 
dral and pariſh churches here were 


extremely rich; and here were 
alſo 2 fine monaſteries, befides a 


good hoſpital.” The valley in 


. which the city ſtood was about 


2 miles and 4 broad, opening 2 
liitle beyond the old town into x. 


wide champaign. towards the ſez. 


Though it was ſurrounded with 
mountains, yet there were good. 
. The government of the adja- 

eent country, and of the pro- 
vinees of Honduras, Soconuſco, 
Vera Paz, Niearagua, Coſta Rica, 
and Chiapas, was ſubordinate to 
the chancery here, which conſiſt- 
ed of a preſident, who had as 


great a power as the viceroys of 
Peru and Mexico, alſo of ſix 
. judges, the King's attorney, and 


two chief juſtices. They bad all 


- handſome ſalaries, which they 
very much increaſed by trading 


x 1773; before which. melancholy and bribes, - The unixerſity here 
| M1 -accicent it was the reſiderce of was founded, in 1624, by Philip 
Fmt the preſidents, the ſeats of the IV. joined tothe Dominican con- 
1 a woyal courts, and of a rich biop, vent, a flately pile, with a yearly 


> 
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revenue computed to be at leaſt time in repairing its fortificutibns,. 
30, c ducats ; and its treaſury Within 3 leagues of it, at Co- 
- wout# have made it 100,000, The very, is a rich copper mine, In 

nunnery of the Conception conſiſj- 1766, a terrible earthquake hap- 
ted of 1000 women, including pened here, ' which. did conſide- 
| fervants and ſcholars; and they rable damage. Latitude 20, 15,. 
received none but ſuch as brought long. 76, 40. 4 
"with them from 5oo to rcoo du- AGO. YE EA VEGA; SP, 
© eats, Lat. 14, 10. Long. 92, 18. commonly called Spaniſh- Town,. 
IAO Des NExAPHA,. ST. a the capital of the iſland of Ja- 
town of Guaxaca, one of the pro- *maica.. It is: fituated 5 miles N. 
vinces in the audience of Mexico. of Port-Paſſage and the bay of 
It has the addition of Nexapha Port-Royal:. It is the reſidence 
from the valley in which it is ſi- of the governor, and the general. 
tuated, on the fide of a river, aſſembly and'courts of juſtice are 
which falls into the Alvarado, 1% held here. It is a ſmall city, 
miles 8. of Ildefonſo, It has a with about 20 ſtreets and 4000 
eonvent of Dominicans, much inhabitants, in a healthy ſituationz 


enriched by preſems of votaries, and the greateſt part of the in- 
who come far and near to ſee an habitants are 
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image of the Virgin Mary, and its 
pretended miracles. 

JaGo DR Los VALEES, ST. 
a town of Pannco, a province of 
New-Spain, It is fituated 5 leagues 
3. W. of Panuco city, on the ri- 
ver of the ſame name. Here the 


Fpaniards have 2 garriſon, and in 


its neighbourbood are ſalt-works. 

JAGO be Cura, Sr. once 
the capital, though not the moſt 
conſiderable town of the iſland of 


-Cuba, It is fituated at the bot- 


tom of a ſpacious bay, on the S. 
fide of the ifſand, about 2 leagues. 


from the fea. The entrance into 
this bay is narrow for ſeveral. 


miles; but within it are little 


lands forming a moſt commo- 


dious harbour, and ſhelter from 
' ſtorms, It was buik by Velaſquez, 


the firſt conqueror, who made it 


the ſeat of his government. The 
city is {till the ſee of a biſhop, 
with a cathedral, where- the ca- 
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this is alſo removed to that city; 


nons are reſidentiary, but the mi- 
tred head re ſides at the Havannah. 
It had once à good trade: but 


people of fortune, 
or rank, which gives it the air 
of ſptendop and mg Ren * 


but being 2 leagues diſtant from. 


the ſea, is deſtitute of trade, It 
is has a very handſome church, 


a. chapel, and a Jews ſynagogue : 


but the principal building is the 
governor's houſe, one of the 
handſomeſt in alt America, It 
received great damage from a 


Norm, July 16, 1772,. when the- 


hailſtones were as large as oranges. 
Lat. 19, 26.. long. 76, 2. 
Jau Ac, one of: the prin» 
eipal towns on Long Iſland, 
or Naſſau Ifland, belonging to 
Queen's county, in New Vork. 
It is (ſituated on the W. fide, $ 


miles from Hampſtead, and the- 
ſame diſtance E. of Bedford, and 


has a church in it. 
JaMaAi1ca, one of the Greater 
Antilles, in the Welt Indies, and 
ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean. 
This iſland being diſcovered by 
Columbus in the year 1494, in 
his fecond voyage from Spain to 
this part of the work, be changel 


the name of Jamaica to that af 


* 
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1 fo that St. Jago has dwindled al- St. Jago, which it retained while 
moſt to nothing; though it has it was in the hands of the Spa- 

(Juriſdiction over one half of the niards; but they were diſpoſſeſſed 
island. After the Englith had left of it, in 1655, by the, Engliſſ, 
the iſland, about 400 men were ' with a fleet primarily defigned for 

' <Cominually- <mploye4 for forme qe reduction of Hiſpaniola,” un- 
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who were. 1500. Se 
KReſtorstion of Charles II. this 
. colony had encreaſed the number 


* 
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- ger. the command of Penn and 
"Venables: it yielded without much 


eppolition, and recovered its old 


" appellation.. Afterwards the Spa- 


niards the iſand to the 
Britiſh court. The whole people 
on the iſland did not exceed 
3900, including even the ſlaves, 
; Soon after the 


of its inhabitants to 18,000, who 
had almoſt no other trade but 
their depredations on the Spa- 
niards; but they ſoon after be- 
gan to make ſugar and plant 
cacac: trees, and erect falt · works. 

Thbis is the largeſt of all the 
Engliſh ifland-colonies, and even 
of any of che Greater Antilles, 
"except Cuba and Hiſpaniola. It 
extends itfelf between lat. x7 and 
18,27. and between long. 76 and 


79. ſo that it is about 140 miles 


in length from Point Negril on 
the W. te Point Morant on the 
E. and 60 in breadth where 
. broadeſt, namely, from Gallina 
Point on the N. to Portland Pitch 


den the S. but, it being of an 


oval form, t grows narrower to- 
wards each end. The acres it con- 
"tains are computed at 4, ooo, oco; 
of which, ſome ſay, one half is 

lanted,. and others 1, 500,000.,— 


| Ft is placed in a moſt happy ſilu- 


ation at 36 Jeagues to the 8. of 
Cuba, and 39 to the W. of St. 
Domingo. The diſpoſition and 
number of its harbours enable it 
to trade with either of the iſlands 
of the Weſt Indies or the con- 
tinent. It bas about 16 principal 
"harbours, beſides 30 bays, roads, 
or good anchoring-placcs, 

It is divided by a ridge of 
mountains which _ runs. through 
the whole ifland from E. to W 


The eaſtern part are called the 


Blue Mountains,” They con- 


tain the. ſprings. of fine rivers, 
_  Ntored with fiſh of various kinds; 


and many of them navigable by 
. canoes, in which ſugars. are car- 


#ied tom the plantations to the 


TA - 
ſea - ſide. In ſeveral diſtricts they 
go by ſeveral names, being erowu- 
ed with trees of almoſt roo va- 
rious kinds, particularly cedars, 
tignum vitz, mahogany, &. ever 
verdant, forming groves and cool 
retreats, The -tops of ſome of 


the mountains are higher than 


others; on each ſide of the ridge 


are others much lower, which, 


with the woods on their brows, 
and the little tations on their 


ſides, form at ſea a very agreeable 
proſpect. 


Theſe mountains con- 
ſiſt either of rock, or ſtiff clay. 
The vallies too are always ver- 


dant, being embelliſhed with plan- 
tations . curiouſty 


producing the richeſt plants in 


laid aut, and 


the univerſe. Several of its ri- 
vers diſappear, or alter their 
courſe, after a ſtorm, and loſe 
their names; and ſome of them 
run for many miles under ground, 
and then emerge again. ſome 


parts of the iſland, indeed, where 
it ſeldom rains, the water is 
. brackiſh and unwholeſome, The 
number of rivers in this iſland, 


Sir Hans Sloane reckons to be 
near 100. Theſe may more pro- 
perly be called torrents; for they 
come precipitately down the moun- 
tains, running but a few miles 
before they fall into the ſea, and 
carrying withthem in their eourſe 
large ſtones, pieces of rock, and 
timber, generally much clay or 
earth, which fouls the water; but 
this, after ſettling ſome. days in 
jars, proves goed, One frequently 
ſees cataracts id the rivers among 
the mountains 50 or 60 feet high. 
Spring-water remote from the ſea 


is preferred to that of rivers or 
ponds. The well-water near the 
fea, as particularly at Port-Royal, 


is brackiſh, and occaſions fluxes 
and other diſeaſes to ſuch as drink 
it. Some ſprings in this iſland, 
as well as rivers, petrify their 
cbannels, and ſtop their on 
courſe. The moſt remarkable 
river of this kind is at Abraham's 


plantation, on the Ny ide of the 
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ifand, Near Port Morant; in 


the E. part of the iſland, is a hot 
bath in a wood, the water of 


which has been uſed with great 


ſucceſe, by drinking as well as 


bathing in it, for the cure of the. 


gripes, the common diſeaſe of the 
country, In a level ground, un- 
der the hills in Cabhage-tree bot- 
tom, about two mites. from the 
ſea, riſe a great many lalt-fprings, 


which, uniting, form what is 


called the Salt river, Here ſalt 
is made in the ponds into which 
the ſea-water comes, where the 
moiſtare being exhaled by the 
heat of the ſun, leaves the ſalt 
in great plenty, particularly at 
the ponds about O'd Harbour, 
&c. It is not perfectly white, 
nor granulated, but is in large 
dumps, with a caſt of red in it. 
Here alſo are many lakes, one of 
which, called Rio Hoa, receives 
a preat deal of water by a river, 
with no viſible outlet to it, 
The climate of Jamaica is more 
eemperate, and the weather more 
various, than in the Caribbee 
Iflands ; and there is no country 
between the Tropics where the 
heat is_leſs troubleſome, the air 
being coatinually cooled by bree- 
zes from the E. frequent rains, 
and nocturnal dews. The E. and 
W. parts of the iſland” are not fo 
dprecable, on account of the thick 
foreſts there, zs the 8. and N. 
parts, which are not only more 
open, but moch leſs ſubjea_to 
ftorms of wind and rain, The 
air in the mountainous parts is 
on 1 it rains fre- 
nently in January, yet May and 
Sade ed are "oY 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
winter-months, on account of the 
rain and thunder, more violent 
at fome times than others; and 
ſometimes the rains laſt for a for- 
night together, without any in- 
termiſſion, laying the level grounds 
ſeveral inches under water, and 
rendering the roads almoſt im- 


paikble, All the year round, 


_ — — ——— — 


go þ+x 

. 
the mornings are exceſſively hof, 
till about eight o'clock, when the 
ealterty breezes. begin to blow. 
Theſe are called the Doctor, the 
people, while they laſt, being 
able to ſtir about their buſineſs, 
and the Negroes to work in the 
fields. Theſe gales gently ap- 
proach the ſhare, the ſea before 
them coming on as ſmooth as can, 
he imagined, Ia half an hour 
after the breeze has reached the 
ſhore, it fans pretty briſkly, and. 
gradually increaſes till about 12, 
when it is generally ſtrongeſt, 
an! laſts till 2 or 3, when it be- 
gins to die away till about 5, 
when it is quite ſpent, and te- 
turns no more till next morning. 
About 8 in the evening begins a 


land-breeze, which blows 4 leagues 


into the ſea, and continues in- 
creaſing till 12 at night; after 
which it decreaſes till 4 in the 
morning, when ao more of it is 
to be felt till next night, The 
ſra- breeze is more violent at ſome 


times than others; and partieu- 


larly at the change or foll- moon, 
whey it gains very much on the 
land. winds. And, in December, 
January, and February, wen the 
N. winds reign, they blow over 
the ridge of mountains with vio- 
lence, and hinder the ſea- breeze, 


which blows ſtronger. and longer 


near the ſea, as at Port-Royah, - 


or . Paſſage- Fort, than within=- 
land, as at Spaniſh-Town : as, 
on the contrary, the I. nd-wing 
blows harder at the' town than 
it does at Paſſfige- Fort or Port- 
Royal, As the trade-wind be- 
tween the Tropics comes not di- 
rely from the E. but varies 
from N. E. to 8. E. accordin 

to the place and poſition of the 
ſun; fo the ſea- breeze here has 
the like variation, not comin? 
always from the fame point. O 


the contrary, the land - breezes 
come always from the ridge of 
mountains, and from the ſame 
oint of them, on the N. and 8. 

s. Sometimes the fea-breoze 


— 
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4 | blows. in the winter months 14 accordjog to che age of the moon. 
days and nights. together; and 'The days and .nights-here are al- 
then no clouds gather, but dews molt of an equal length all the 

| fall: but, if a N. wind blow, year round; the longeſt day of 
which. it ſometimes does full as all being a little above 13 hours, 

long in the winter-months, then and the night proportionably.. 
| no, dews fall, no clouds gather, The twilight is not above three. 
In the vallies among the moyn- quarters of an hour, . 

| tains neither of theſe, breezes has The months of july, Avguſt,. 
1 any great influence; but the N. and September, are called hurri- 
| Winds often blow down trees. cane \nionifis, in_whieb ſcarcely. 
1 The land-wind blowing at night a year but ſome ſuch form hap- 
1 every way at once, and the ſea- pens in à greater or leſs degree. 
breeze ia the day-time, no hip The ſtrong winds from the N. 

bj can come into port, except in the bring terms of very large hail- 
day; vor any go out, but ſoon. ſtones, | It lightens almo every. 


alter day-break, The N. winds. night, but without much tbun- 
come. in when the ſun is neareſt der; which, when it does hap- 
the Tropic of Capricorn, aud pen, roars. very terribly, | and, 
- conſequenily moſt to the 8. This often does a deal of damages 
-. Iz a very cold, unhealihy wind, Earthquakes here ste but % 
. and is moſt violent in the night, common, as well as in Hiſpaniola, 
when it hes the additional force and commit dreadful devaſtations 
of the land-wind. It checks the in this iſland, particularly thoſe 
rowth of the ſugar-canes, and of 1688 and 1692; as did a bre 
$1 vegetables, on the N. fide; not long after, that, burnt down 
but it js. hindered by the ridge almoſt the whole Enes tow n 
A mountzins from. venting much at the. point called, Port- Royal, 
of Its fury on the 8. where it is which has never ſince been rebuilt; 
lem accompanied with raiv. and moſt deſtruiye hurticapes, 
Tho S. ind, bring the molt, one in 1712, and. another, ac+ 
| biting rains; but nope from the 3 with. an, carthguake, 
| Kad re laſting on the S. fide, in 2722. The vallies, in-Jawaica 
Storms uſed to de very rare here, are yery leyel and ſmogth, withe 
b ti within. theſe 30 or 80 years, ont rocks. or ſtones, or ſcarcely 
1 chat terrible hurricanes and cartb- any tiſing; and; the .moynjaigs 
1 quakes have extremely incom- very figep, and ſome of. them 
| moded. veffels on the coaſt, The impaſſable, being ſurrounded on 
| nights here are ſometimes pretty both, fades by deep . channels 
ts bor ſun. being fo far under cauſed by the violent rains. 


e.borizop, that ſcarce any re This iſland is fo far from being 
- Betted rays enlighten the atmo- all over cultivated, that it has as 
1 ſphere, which cauſes an increaſe much lying waſte as would pro- 
| of; the cold. Every night here duce about three times what ii 


— eos 


e piercing dews, which are rec- 
2 very unwholeſome, efpe. 
bially to new comers, who , are 
too apt to expoſe themſelves: 

ut in the plains or ſandy places 
pear the ſea, there are few, if 
avy fogs, The rains are vio- 


lent, and the drops very large. 
e, 


The tides are ſcarce diſcernib 
their increaſe or decreaſe depend- 


ing moſtly on the winds, and not 


does at preſent. One third of the 
iſland is uninhabited,. There are 
plantations round the ifſand ; but 
none at any great diſtance from 
the ſea, and eyen one half of the 
ground in theſe is over-run with 
wood. The foil in ſome places is 
ſo fertile, that one acre has been 
known to yield feveral hogſheads 
of ſugar; yet here and there are 
ſavannahs, or large plains, whers 
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the Thdiahs ved to plaut their 
-maize, and where the Spaniards 
'afterwards bred their cattle, graſs 
growing there in ſuch plenty, that 
the inhabitants have been forced 
to burn it: ſo that now they are 
quite bare and barren, In all o- 


"ther parts, however, the foil is 


good and fruitful, eſpecially in 
the nortbern parts, where the 
mould is blackiſh, and in many 
places mixed with potters- earth: 
but in others, eſpecially towards 
the 8. E. the ſoil is reddiſh and 
ſandy, Jamaiea, as well as moſt 


of the ſugar- iſlands, has a ſort of 


white chalky foil, called marle, 
Jying two or three feet deep, 
which is of ſo hot a quality, and 
that ſo increaſed by manure, that 
their crops in all dry ſeaſons fail. 
In a wet year the leaves grow 
rank, and never come to maturity, 

The natural productions of Ja- 
'maica are ſugar, 
cotton, coffee, indigo, pimento, 
called all- ſpice, or Jamaica pepper, 
cocoa, ſeveral kinds of woods, 
ſome medicinal drugs, and to- 
bacco; but this laſt of ſo ordina- 
Ty a ſort, that it is only cultivated 
to ſerve the negroes, who are 
paſſionately fond of it. 
| vous no fort of European grain: 
yet it produces maize, or Indian 
corn, Guinea corn, peaſe of vari- 
ous Kinds, but none like ours, 
except ſome Engliſh peaſe in gar- 
dens, with cabbages, and a vari- 
ety of roots. Fruits grow here in 
great abundance, as the Seville 
and China orange, the common 
and ſweet lemon, ſhaddocks, .ci- 
trons, pomegranates, mamies, ſour- 
ſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard- 
apples, ſtar-apples, prickly- pears, 
Alicada- pears, pompions, melons, 
guavas, and ſeveral ſorts of berries 
to be found every where in the 
woods, But our common apple- 
trees, it is obſerved, will not 
grow here, or at leaſt only in very 
few places, as may be ſaid of o- 


ther fruits which proſper more in 


colder-climates. 


rum, . ginger, 


Jamaica 
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| Yom of its prbductlons deferve 


more particular deſcription: a- 


mong theſe; pimento and ſugar, 


-with ſome others as follow, claim 


the principal regard, 8 
They have here the wild cina- 
mon- tree, the bark of which is fo 


ſerviceable in medicine; the man- 


chenille, a moſt. beautiful tree ro 
the eye, with the faireſt apple in 


the world, and, when cut down, a 


very fine ornamental wood for the 
Joiners and cabinet - makers; but 
the apple and juice, in every part 
of the tree, contain one of the 
tankeſt poiſons. Here is the ma- 


vie with us; of which in 1, 
they exported to England tot 
value of o, oool. ſterling. The 
cabbage · tree, 4 tall plant which 
has been known to grow 270 feet 
high, famous for a ſubltance look= 
ing and taſting like cabbage, which 
ows on the very top, and pro- 
duces but one in a year; for the 
extreme hardneſs of its wood, 
which, when dry, is incorrupti- 
ble, aud hardly yields to a0y 
tool. The palma, from which is 
drawn a preat deal of oil, much 
eſteemed by the negroes both in 
food and medicine: the White 
wood, which never breeds the 
worm in ſhips; the ſoap-tree, 
whoſe berries anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of waſhing ; the mangrove 
and olive-bark, uſeful to tanners; 
the fuſtic and red-wool, to the 
dyers; and lately the logwood. 
Their foreſts alſo ſupply the apo- 
thecaries with guaicum, ſarſapa- 
rilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds; 
they have aloes too; and do not 
want the cochineal plan. 
The whole produce of the iſl nd 
may be reduced to theſe general 
heads, viz, ſugars, of which they 
export near 100,000 hogtheads z 
30,000 puncheons, or three mil- 
lion gallons of rum; and 300, ooo 
gallons of molaſſes; 3, O00, 
pounds weight of pimento, or Ja- 
maica pepper; cod bags of ginger 
of 500 lb. weight'each ; 1000 bags 


bogany, which is in ſuch general 
0 
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088; and" Their pork 18 as good 
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whereby 14 ſhips. belonging to 
the i 1195 4, loft, 4 wg with 
Dy from London and briſtol, 
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On the 28h of Auguſt, 1723, 
happened #nother ape in Ja-, 
maica, 2Ipoſt ay, xuingus ssothe 
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26 top-ſail veſſels, and 10 Nloops 
in the harbour, only 10 were to 
be ſeen after the hurricane, and 
of theſe only 5 or 6 repirable. 
Though the town-wall of Port- 
Royal was 9 feet above the ſur- 
face of the water, and 7 feet 
thick, the ſea broke over it, car- 
rying vaſt numbers of large ſtones + 
along with it. In ſhort, above 
half the town of Port-Royal was 
deſtroyed, and near 400 l. ves loſt, 
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ing, writing, and caſting accompts,, 
is all the education deſired. | 

The adminiſtration of public. 
affairs in Jamaica is by a gover- 
nor, who repreſepts the King, a 
council of '12, which form the 
upper houſe, and the 43 repre- 
ſentatives of the people, which 
compoſe the lower Fouls, and are- 
choſen by the pariſhes. The 
whole of the emoluments of the 


governor in time of peace a- 


£ * 
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"The whole ifland is divided in- 
to 19 diſtricts or pariſhes, which 
ſend each two members to the aſ- 


mounts to 5002), per annum, the 
annual ſupply. required from the 
colony is. about 30,000). beſides. , 


ſembly, and allow a competent 
maintenance to a miniſter. The 
pariſhes are, St. Catherine's, Port- 
Royal, Kingfton, St. Dorothy's, 
Clarendon, Vere, St. Elizabeth's, 
Weſtmoreland, St. Ann's, St. 
Thomas in the Eaſt, St. Andrew's, 
St John's, and Sr. Thomas in 
the Vale ; which have each a pa- 
rochial church. St. Catherine's, 
Clarendon, and Sr, Anne's pa- 
riſhes, have alſo each a chapel of 
caſe; but the pariſhes of Hano- 
ver, St. George, St. James, St. 
Mary's, and Portland, have nci- 
ther church nor chapel. 

In the year 1936, there were (ix 
forts in Jamaica; namely, Fort 
Charles at Port-Royal, the rock. 
pu at the entrance of Kingſlon 
var hour, a fort at Port-Antonio, 
Fort-Willam, Fort- Morant, and 
a fort in Carlifle-bay, The forces. 
of the ifland confiſled then of 9 
regimen's of militia, horſe ard 
foot, containing about 3000 men, 
which are under the direction of 
officers appointed by the gover- 
nor, and 8 independent compa- 
nies in his Majeſty's pay, amount- 
ing to 800. 

By the laws of the iſland, every 
man between 16 and 60 is oblig- 
ed to inliſt in their militia, 


This and all the Britiſh colo- 


nies of America, are under the 
inſpection of the Biſhop of Lon- 
don ; but learning is here at a 
low ebb, there being no public 
ſchool in the whole iſland, Read. 


80001, the amount of its revenue; 


and the total of all the taxes, 


both public and parochial, is ne- 
ver above 60,0001, per ann, 
In 1673 Jamaica contained but 
18,068 inhabirants,$ 564 of whony 
weie whites, and 9504 were blacks,. 
In 1768 they reckoned 17,949 
whites, and 166,904 blacks, in- 
cluding free negroes and mulat- 
toes. At preſent they eſtimate 
the number of plantations and 


inhabitants as follows : 680 ſugar. 


plantations; 110 cotton-works ; 
100 pimento-walks ; 30 ginger- 
plantations; 500 breeding-pens; 
boo polink and proviſion places: 
150 coffce - plantations; and $ 
indigo-works: all which take up 
and employ 600,000 acres; 18,000 
whites z 170,000 blacks; and 
136, coohorſes, mules, and horned 
cattle, This number of negroes 
require a recruit of 6oco every 
year. Among the whites, who 
are all enrolled and form the mi- 
litia, are reckoned 8 or goo Jews, 
who are here permitted to poſleſs 
eſtates, The commerce of Ja- 
maica is very conſiderable, as well 


as univerſal throughout Europe 


and America; and the whole of its. 


annual exports are reckoned oy 


a mean proportion at 1,410, 

ſterlin > dts the total of the im. 
ports amount to only 1.054, oool. 
The annual ſtate of the ſhipping 
of the iſland js about Fo, mak» 


ing 53,000 tons, which employ 


3000 white ſailors, 
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nia. It fies to the calt- 
wird 
tends on both Tides the tiver of 
ide fame, name. The number 
of "acres it contains amount to 

768,352, And ig divided into 
: Kline namely, Wallingford, 

Fifnimgtyn ; James-town, - 'Mer- 
ciants red on the north 
Hide of the river, and Bruten on 
tlie ſouth fide., * 
© FANES- IeLAnD, See North- 
eee 14 7165) 

" ſadixs"Rxv en, Poppins. it 
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\nkawa, à branch of thy Ohio, 
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extends 16 New" Kt 58 and 


en) er pat infoChes apeak-bay, 


Amts-TowN, formerly. the 
8 9 '6f James - county,” is fi- 
tulted oh a. pehinſula upon "the 
"north ſide. If | ames or Pobha- 
tall river,” fo 5 miles above 
Irs piogeh. SRD 
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thorpe; © *: 

>JeR$BY; Mx, 5 one of the 

rovitiees of Ametica. © It was at 
ts firlt "ſettlement, in 1682, di- 
vided into two provinces, namely, 
Eaſt and Weſt-Jerſey; but in 
Q. Ann's reign were united into 
It is bounded on the N. by 
New-Tork; E. * 8. E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; W. and 8, W. by 
the Delaware river, abs bay. Lat. 
betw. 39 & 42, long. betw. 24 & . 
188 miles long, 
60 broad, It nau forms one toy- 
al government, the King appoiiit- 
ing a governor and council, and 
the free. en Mela the members 
of the aſſembly or repreſeatative , 
body of the ee Some- 
ever; the governor of New-York 
is alſo 'goyernor” of of New-Jerſey, 
but by ice eqmmions. 

Ihe climate of New- Jerſey, in 
general, is ſomewhat warmer than | 
that of 'New-fng lava or Neu- 
Vork, d "rein of its more 
ſoutherly: ituation. The produce. 
of both the Jerſeys,is all ſoris of 
pain, "with. horſes, _ black-cattle, 
bogs, furt, ins, and pipe - ſtaves. 
hey! uſed t export bread, corn, 
Hour; beef, bile and fiſh; alſo - 
TOTP Tome butter, hams, beer, 


t flix -ſeed, bat iron, and lumber, to 
8. the' WeſteTadles; for which they - 


ve rum, ſugar, Ke, in return. 


2 185 7 alſo, before the preſent, un- 


happy diſturba es, exported fur, 
Y tobicto, pitch, taf, - | 


e\ NO lie wot? wn being ig ik and 
a th" e 20d _in-. Scher ptoduttion 4 10 Old. Eng» 
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"and; which they y bartered for fu- 
| biturs, Aon E. &c. Tha b 
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Jerſeyſhips alſo o a tock whales, 
the ol and bones of which they 
{ent 4p England. As the towns 
generally ie up in; the country, 
the trade was, chjefly over land to 
New-York; There are from, 100 


to 150, or (200;, families. in one 


place, great part of which are 
Dutch. There are in this colony 
two copper mines, the ore of one, 
vhich is on the Haſſaick river, fold 
for. ol. ſterl. per. ton; and the. ore 
of the other, which is on the,up- 
per part of the, Raritan, in 1754, 
fold for 621, ſterling, per ton. 
Ir RSsEY, EAS, the largeſt 
and moſt... populous of the two, 


extends caſt and north for 100 


miles all along theſe coaſts, and 
Hudſon's- river, from little Kgg- 
-harbaur; to that part of Hudſon's 
river which is in lat. 41. and is 
divided on the. S. and W. from 
Weſt-Jerſey,. by a line of parti- 
tion paſſing from. Egg-harbour to 
\Creſwick-river, Stony-brook, and 
the ſouth branch of Raritan - river. 
Its breadth is very unequal, being 
in ſome places much indented by 
Weſt-Jerſey. Tis, however, the 
moſt valuable part of the country, 
and is ſubdivided into Monmouth 
county on the ſouth. of Raritan- 
river, Middleſex abd Effex coun- 
ties on the north. of it, and Ber- 
n county on Hudfon's-river. 
In this diviſton are the following 
counties: Middleſex 3 — Mon- 
mouth; — Eſſex ; — Somerſet; — 
Bergen. Rr 
* J=x$xY, WES r, is not ſa well 
planted as Eaſt-Jerſey; jet by 
teaſon of its navigable ereeks ly- 
ing at a convenient diſtance, and 
ſome of them running up a. good 
'way inland, this province is ren- 
dered very com modious for trade. 
Dr. Cox, with, propriety, cauſed 
ſeven counties to be laid out; 
but his fucceſſors dropped the 
project, and, till lately, no part 
"of this province had the name of 
'# eounty, except that called Cape- 


" 


"May county, being a tract betwixt | 


Cape-May, its molt ealterly polut 


* 
4 
* 


fe 
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11824 915115 $1, yedelet tw 

of Had, at the mouth, of Pls, 
warerbay, 3 and, Little 8 
bogr, / dividing. zhe to Jerſe 
Qaahis, neck i of, land are ſengff 
ſtraggling , houſes, the prineip 
is Cox schall. Tbe falls on Pay 
ſaic river deſerves particular me 
tion. From a conſiderable wid 
the channel becomes contracted to 
that. of about 40 yards, and the 
current runs with great, rapidity 
till it is croſſed by a deep cha 
or cleft: here it falls in one en- 
tire ſneet, 0 feet perpendicularly ; 
and one end of the "cleft being 
cloſed. up, the water ruſhes out 
at the other with incredible ve, 
hemence, in an acute angle, to 
its former direction and breadth, 
Thirty yards aboye this is another 
fall, over rocky ledges, each 2 or 
3 feet perpendicular. Moſt of the 
inhabitants are (fiſhermen, there 
being a whalery on both + ſhores 
of the mouth of [Delaware-bay, 
which, together with the river of 
the ſame name, waters al} the 
8. E. the 8. and 8. W. parts of 
"Welt. Jerſey ; and the plantations, 
ſome of which are ſo cloſe that 
they are; called à town, lie all 
along on that bay and river; and 
molt of them on creeks. Mav- 
rice-rtver, betwixt Cape-May ant 
Cobahzy-river, is the Jargeſt in 
all the country; and the latter, 
tho” only a ſmall. river, is deep and 
navigable for ſmall craft. Ten or 
12 miles up the river ig a town t 
the ſame name, containing about 
$0, families, In this divigop are 
the following counties: Burling- 
ton,; — Glaoteſter ;, — Salem; — 
Cumberland; —- Cape- May; 
Hunterdon 3 . Morris; —-Suſ 
ſex. Dies Fi 2241 wits 
There is no eſtabliſhed religion 
in this province; bot here are 22 
churches, - 57 Engliſh, and 'Seotch 
Deen, , 29 Quakers, 2, BN 
7; Lutheran, d Moravian, 1 56> 
paratiſts, and 1. Rogereens meet- 
ing-houſe. There att 136,800 
inhabitants, including negrocs. 
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Boer, ſoshamed nh latter ſiſſuas 
fem Lake Navphink;:zodaftera 
vendfei H be ,voo. N 
into the great river Miſi pm! ? 
gabe kd» UA 1 dargercol- 
lemionoo bw Aer diogfhbetucen 
une, and 46, andibetween - 
— ed $4. abt &ommUnt 


nn Qu 


—5 with Huremtlabe. O you ach 
oi}he — — 
Tad v0qifands in che Wind- 
 verd:;Pallage;/tbe N. W. gend of 
rn 
Among navigstore. CANT HO £45; 
2:bNDIVANEptherame of a ſmall 
herhovr in the iſland of Cape 
Vregave<! [gat xt sel 


CNY ERNESS; — . ſettle- 


Wend of Georgia, fo called from 
34s; having been principally peo- 
pled by Bighlonders, and ſervants 
colleQted from the town and: ſhire 
of the ſame name in the norch of 


Scotland, and) carried ſrom thence 


y Captain William Mack intoſh, 


is the year 1738, by order of the. 


Ggorgia troſtees, and under the 


eeomm and of Capt. George Dun- 
bert lies an the 8. part of the 
province, o the river Alatam ba, J 


about zc miles from Frederica. 


Scotia on the. S. and W. and Cape 
Bretos on dhe R. It is ſituated 


in long. bg. at. 461 30. and is 
be:zbout 1c miles. 


com pute ot 
long from! foto W. and about 
25 breadfrem N. to S. It has 
ſextral gemmodibus: harbours. for 
carxying on the. fſfery, and a- 


bapnds with: a variety of oſefl 


tialer, and maſt kinds of gam 

common o the — 
convigy;c2iFhis iſland was fo. well 
irpproved;owhen> in the poſſcſhon 
of, — French, chat it was juſtly 
called aithe: granary: of Canada, 
whicheit furniſhed wühiplenty of 
cons beef; pork: & e. and when + 
4aken by che. he: Engl had ys. 


and moſt 

: $0 nns, San iſland in- the 
Gulf, at the entrance of the river : 
of St. Laurence. It bas Nova- 


E R O 


wards ofiurggertt'head / of beck 
cattle, and ſome of. die Flirnizrs 
raiſed 22:domobeſhels? of:cbrn 
annually. att has oft trelogri. 
vers, ff hend n db dale 
trüntz wels, Bees um he urrund= 
ing olcu Horde pdenty of re 


Aplalcr, x and noid kinds! of 


k- B. 'Fhe fland 4s dwided 
iatto ne canis) va —. 
veen's, anf — Coun 

vic aro: fabdividedinto 14 pa- 
riſheyy ci ſtũn g 69 ende 
whiohe delete 11 647400 
acres, >the coahtonts:ofi'th einde 
Ide pri ueipab towns are; Grorge- 


toon, Charlotte=towth; and Prin- 


ces-rtowng/befides which are Hillf- 


borougb- toon, Pbdunall- tou wy 


Maryborough- town, &c. "#4 
Jo nas'sSeumnD;the molt nor- 
thern inbet on the weſtern coaſt of 
Sir Thomas: Smith's bay, tying' 
near the atctie cirele, in lat. 764 
lesw ien, NRW, a toun of 
Eſſex county, the moſt northet ly 
part of the colony of Maſſachu- 
ſets-Bay, It liess on the north- 
ſide of Cape Anne, on n . 
of à ſine rider 
Ido av oic;omen badet 
rable and beſt kndwu of: all the 
Indians, as well 3 
powerful. 20 c 1 28 
Their country lies between lat. 
42, and 44. and extends 70 or 
80 leagues from E. to W. From 
the ſource of the river of the Iro 
-quois, to that of Richelieu and 
Sorel; from the lake of est. Sa- 
crement to the Fall of- Niagara; 
and upwards of 30 leagres from 
N. to S. namely, from the ſpring- 
head:of the rivet rs to the 


Ohio, which, together with Pen- 
 ſylvania; forms the ſouthern boun- 
day. It is terminated on the 


W. by lake Ontario, on the S. W. 


by lake Erie, on the N. by lake 


George and the river St. Lau- 
rence, aud by I ory. on the 
N, E. . 

They are divi ded * into foetal 
cantons, ..the! five: principal of 
which are, the Tſonantevans, Co- 


_ 
yogoiny, Qundtaguesp Ounogbats, 
and» Agnitt.)0 smell bas ,511155 
Theſ falemationsobare cachi a 
lange| v#lage, cablifting ail mean 
hauts las boht g cdeegued from, one 
another rdſt ly ſeated alon gte 
ſouthern, coaſt of habe Untario. 11 
S 498 Htonf@ant bi; Poa 
20 Ri ed the Sapital cf - the 
i land af Porto Rico, in the Weſt- 
Ladies. Sed Punt aa 2 0 
Sr. Jon Ne, the capital of the 
iſland of Antigua; id the Weſt 
Indies. It js a tegulat · built cowny 
on the W. ſhore, with a good har- 
bour of the ſame! name, whoſe 
entrance is defended by fort James. 
It is the reſidence of the Gover- 
nor-General of the Caribbec Lee- 
ward Iſlands, and where: the aſ- 
ſembly of this iſland is held; and 
the port here the greateſt traue 
is carried on. It was fo flouriſn- 
lang as to receive-a ſoſs by a ſtorm 
to the value of 400, oool. ſterling 
io e er ä 12 
Sr. Jons's, one of the Vir- 
gin Iſlands, about 12 leagnes E. 
of Porto Rico, It is about 
miles long, and 1 bruad; ſituated 
about 2 leagues S. of St. Thomas, 
This is the beſt watered of all the 
Virgin Iſles, and its harbour the 
reputation of being better than 
that of St. Thomas, but paſſes for 
the belt to the leeward: of Anti- 
tigua : the Engliſh give it the name 
of Crawl-Bay. Notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages, there is 1d little: 
good land in the iſland, that its 
planting and exportations fotm 
only a very trifling object. 
Jouxns ro, an inlatid county, 
in the diſtrict of Halifau, North- 
Carolina. „Ait „on 
Jones' Town, in Laneaſter 
coarity, Penſylvania, ſituated on 
the Great $Swatawrocreekthat runs 
into theSuſhuehannah, 9 miles W. 


of Tuſpehocken- town, 5 miles N. 


Foie 


nezrHtamouthrof Orisdee der 


to halal gadriſow ruf ον n 


duillibe inhahſtantb e fel, a 


trade he triflnigau⸗I Mis. Inari 
t, du hung. 568, nbi 
ject toi Sp 15977 76215 od 000 , 
-|poExra. mer ena, dne 
of the y provitices vt᷑ the audiefice 


of Moench It ts n  peninfils; 


ſurrounded dn the W. and N by 


the 1:0f Mexico betweew 
the b 


* Campeaehy d the 
S. Wand that of londutas dn the 
S. E. Raving the liatie province of 


Tabaſco. dn the W. und third? . 


Vera-Paz in the zudlence of Gua-· 


timala on the S. where it in joints 


to the continent by an iſthmus 
not 70 leagues broad. This, in 
all reſpects, is a very noble con- 
try: it extends from lat: 17 to 
21, 30. and from long. 91 to 955 

This climate id very warm in 


. fammer, which begins wbout'A< 


pril. and ends in September. It 
rarely rains here during the winter 
ſeaſon, thougb the weather is to- 
lerably cool, except in January 


5 and February; which are almoſt 


as hot as id the middle of ſum- 
mer. It is, however, à very lesl- - 
thy country, eſpecially! a! large 


mountainous tract, eutending fram 


Salamanta on the W. to the en- 
ern boundary, here is Caps Ca- 
toche, and &here the witives live 
to à vaſt age. The fouth ſide of 


this ridge is ill peopled, and worſe 
chkivated, for wam of Water _ 


but the north part is very popu- 
lous, being rendered pledfane! by 

— — — _— LT 
is veryihot; 'The'days and nights 
are 'nearty/ equalalithe yer, The 
ſofl, hen properly Culttwated; 


prottuces' great quamities of den, 


cotron, and indigo. All ſorts of 
cartle; wild beaffs; honey wary” 
aud fowl; -are hefe ini great plen- 
ty and bathe! cat arb. 


of Lebanon, and 21 miles E. of lärge pieres of achber : but and 


Eſther- town. 
Jos rn, Sr. 2 


port on the W. 
| Gfle of the i 


were ever diſcogertdinithis” 
cdanry; the 'Spanilarts! ae ht 


and of Trinidad, on fond of mak jag fetemehte hefeg 
ie coalt of Terra Firma, nd fo whatlit-ibdundyfitoffty Uh Au 
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dians, ſubject to the Spaniarde, Fort Halifax and Fort Weſtern, 
who employ them im making ſalt where is1q fallizß and the head of 
1 in the bay of Campeachy, where ntheſFyde- Water, and where ſloops 
,.they areitouced to endureſ all the af 9 tons burthen nan arrive, 
entremities of the weather, with- beinggoimiles diſtane from Merry- 

ont ſo. much as ' hut go gſhelter 4 meeting bah. I bn 
them : eye likewiſe keep (their « de H, A towü in dunchficld 
..cattle,/ and do every other ſervile county, Connecticm, gimiles N. 
- office for them. Tkis(peninſula of Wookburyy and ) S f CO- 
Bas very few rivers, but wells wall.. 4 % 
Without number; and whereſo- Krufin county in the E. di- 
i 1 up the land,” abun- vifihn of Marylandgand am iſland 
. dance of ſhellsare found, which, of the fame baame ani Cheaſaper k 
with the lowneſs>of the country, bac rr en ay? 


- and ſhellownefs: of the ſea. about KI MAT erase, an iſland 12 
it, has induced many to think miles long from :Noto: S. and 6 


the W. and the latter on the E. 
fide of this province, the Engliſh 


that the greateſt part of it was from E. to W. in Chraſapeak bay, 
once under water. 16, 

„ capital of Yucatan is Cam- 
_ peachy; in the bay of which, and Canada, who, with the Maſiontins, 
of Honduras, the former lying on 


Maryland. Sew lese, 
K1iCayovs, a ſavage people of 


inbabit a very fine: country, cſpe- 
cially that which extends itſelt S. 
to the Illinois river. 


KinG's, or PEARL ISLAND, 


.. abounds in paſture for caitle, -. 


cut their logwood. See Cam peachy | 

..and Honduras. a ſmall ifland in the bay of Pana- 

God Edt aaa AN ma: it bclongs to Spain, and is 

i FTE "Fm famous for its pearl Gſhery, and 
| lies in lat. 7, 12. long. 81, 36. 


5 AP PAS, a ſavage tribe of KILLISTINONS, à people of 
58 Illinois Indians, in Louiſi- Canada, otherwiſe called Criſti- 


dna: they lie a little above the naux, or Ciecks. 


. Sothouis, This netion was for- KINCG'“s-Cou nx, in New- 
,"meriy very numerous, before the Vork, lies oppoſite to New-York, 
_ diſcovery of the Miſfiſippi. There on the N. fide of Long iſland. 
_ Is not, perhaps, in all Louiſiana, The inhabitants are all Dutch, 
_ a, country more proper for pro- and, having a good ſoil. near our 
ducing all ſorts of grain; and it markets, are generally in caſy cir- 
cumftances. The county which 
KsNnDERHoOK,atown in New- is very ſmall, is fertile in every 
© York,'t mile E. of Hudſon's ri- part, and eontains ſeveral pleaſant 
ver, 4 N. E. of Lunenburg, 10 villages. et 

„N. of Livingſton, and 35 from KiN GSTO x, 2 pretty well 
Kingſton. 2 built and populous town, in the 
",. KENEBEGRIvVER, the boun- province of New - Vork, ſituated 


oY dary between Lincoln and York on the banks of Hudſon's or 


counties, in New- Hampſhire, New- Iroquois river, about go miles 
England. This river begins in from its mouth. It is inhabited 
lat. 45, 20. long. 69, 50. where by Engliſh and Dutch, but the 
g 2. carrying-place to the river houſcs are ſtraggling, except a- 


Chandiere, Which enabled Arnold bont 100. that arę pretty com- 


to approach St. Laurence river. pact; and theſe; indeed, are the 
kt runs nearly N. and 8. over ſe- chief part of the town. The ri- 


- 


> eral falls. It bas a communica- ver Eſopus, from New-Jerſey, 


tion hy carrying- place to the xi- falls into Hudſon's- river, near 


„er Fenobſcon, On ii ig bailt the town, by means of which 


„ ðͤ v 


| "10 pion his moſt of dhe Chip 


merchants, whoſe ſhips 


"KAN 


there tds a yoo 
habet weenbthe two provinces? 
2, 00! KANN νõẽLt 


{LAB 


2d: conimunication gether ſafe ſrom iftorms t muſe 
11s} 2 (tets ic 
ow f Jamaica 2 troops of) horſe, bdingiin all 


anies of Foot, and 


virenecf tire Antilles I ſlamds, in the about r1»roheadeed mend Here 


Weste Tadietb Itenſtauds on the 

N. fide of Port- ROI baynt 
-»|-11({eauntyiofi —_— pc” is now the 
Ma capital, of>the iſla 


is: oneꝰ church 2 fewiſh o ſyna- 
in the gogue, and sa quakeru meeting- 


ouſe. It ſends three repreſenta- 


gd ;7 atvicaſt ther tive to the aſſemhly. Here are 
ping held-thie quarter ſeſſions, ibeſides-a 


of -Jamaica load and vhiloed lit, court of common-pless every two 
is preſent n ſeparate: pariſh--067 months; and a rectiver- general, 


Da wel, hot farmietlyo belonged to : naval; officer; ſecretary," 


{:2956that.ofiBtz: Andrew's : it is about weyor: 
to ———— pon an 


' five miles from Port Royal by 


©: 2owWatery , between which is Fort average of 


and fur- 
of the. iflandp are: bbliged 


20 years, tHe'ſhips that 


+ bazPaſl * Ty houſes, go cut annually from this port 


but — 15 by 
withal a very bad road to it. All 
the way tound by land from Spa- 

(I, id Town; on the N. W. it is 19 

BY miles, and omlp 42 another way; 
namely, 6 by water, and 6 more 
by land. It is ſeated at the bot- 

tom of a deep bay on the 8. coaſt, 
'- + Where ** of 200 tons come up 
to the key. 

This town was buile i in "PE 
from à plan of colonel» Lilly's, 
after the great earthquake which 

doſtroyed Port- Royal. It has the 
harbour of the latter place on the 


S8. W. and Sir William Beeſton's 


x — W. and N. This is 
2 pre containing 1665 
1 —— daily. 
'--Jncreafingy H is laid out ia · o little 
ſquares, with wide regular ſtreets 

and crofs ſtreets at right angles; 
being a mile and half long, and 
Half à mite broad. It is the re- 
ſidence of the moſt conſiderable 

load and 
unload here: aud its inhabitants 
are 11, 0, among whom are 


| whites, and '1205; free ne- 

a groes and mulattoes 2 this reuders 
it a place of vaſt trade ; and there 
are never lefs than 200 veſſels in 


the bay before it; inſomuch that 
m almoſt vies with Port Royal. 
The harbour is ſpacious, is capa- 

dle of admitting. 1000 ſhips at a 


time; and the ſhips lie land Ocean ou the NE. andthe latter 
peninſula which alſo on he B. Onithe . E. it is 


| Aocked 3 but the 


- "covers them from the fea being 
dow und narrow, they are not allo the 


nd, and amount 10400, Lat. 17740. long, 


TY, 32, 1926 TIDQY 2290 
K1nGsTo wn, the rapital of 


the iſland of St. —— one of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, whith ſtands 


on a . of the ſame name at the 


8. W. end of the iſland. It is the 
reſidence of the governor, and the 


place where the: — of the 


iſlind meet. 


K1TTERY, a town in York 
county, Maſſzchuſets- Bay. It is 
htuated the moſt S. of the whole 
county, neat Piſkataqus Harbour, 
between York and Portſmouth. 
KonNoHASSET, 2 — 
town with a harbour, in Suffolk 
county, Maſſachufets - Bay, off 
which are feverai rocks that bear 
the fame name. It is tſu uated 
about 5 miles E. of Hingham, and 


| * N. of Situate town and harbour. 


Kox oN land, in Nar- 
raganſet-bay, Rhodes Hind, is a 
long narrow iflarid, being above 7 


miles from N. to &. and riot above 
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ABRADOR} ont of the 
northern countries, calted 
alſo NEW Ba rain and Es- 
KIM AURk. It es to the S. W. 
- of - Groenland:i>* Ft; has vHudfon's 
Straits aridy part of othe Atlantic 


divided from) \Newſoundland by 


Araits of Belleiſle; on-ihe 
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traffic with the Eu 


and the nei 


-, who are, in all reſpects, a 
brutal-people,—Sce ESKIMAUx. 


1 above 
5 fy Bay, a fonts and 
er julet on the weltern coalt of 
Sir Thomas Smith's B 


* LAN 
it has the gulph and river of St. 
aurence, with part of Canada; 


een 


entends from lat. 'co to 63, N. 
from Jong. 51 to 79, W. It is 


.-almoſt of a Wagen form, but 
we have no knowledge of the in- 


land parts of the .country, and 


only an imperfect one of the coaſt. 
The great poverty and ferocity of 
the people who live near the ſea- 


Wore, with the exeeſſive coldneſs - 


. of the climate, have deterred 
Europeans from ſertting any colo- 
nies here. 


The natives hunt for 
furs, in which they carry on a 

rapeans. This, 
with the coaſt on Hudſon's Bay, 
Ighbouring country, 
was ceded by France to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1733. 

Among all the people known in 
America, none are fo conform- 
able to dhe idea conveyed by the 
word ſavages as the Eſkimaux, 
a very 


LASRADOA-LAKES, the 


name of ſeveral collections of 


water in Cape- Breton, which 


empty themſelves eaſt ward into 
the ſea, 


by two channels of wne- 
qual breadth, formed by the iſle 


ol Verderonne, or la Bourlarderie, | 
whieh is 7 or 8 leagues long. 


Lax cas TE, 4 county and 


' town in Penſylvanis. The county 
is bounded on the E. by Chefter 
county, N. E. by Berks county, 

W. by Cumberland county, and 
S. W. 


by Vork county. The 
town is ſituated near the great 
Coneſtoze Creek, which runs into 
the Suſquehanmah River; 6 miles 
8. of Lents, 10 miles E. of the 


- 'Suſquehannah River, and 60 W. 


of Philadelphia, and contains 
— 


eeſter county, 
7 miles W. from Worceſter, 42 


LEO 

La?1s nn Rock, a 
ſmall rocky iſland, almoſt co- 
vered with the ſea, near the coaſt 
of Nova-Scotia. It lies about 
3-4ihs of a league from the iſle 
Monano, and ſhews the paſſage 
into St. John's river, on the north 
ſide of Fundy-bay, and La Plates 

LzBANON, a town in Lancaſ- 
ter county, Penſylvania, 7 miles 


N. W. of Heidelbergh, and the 
ſame diſtance S. W. of Tulpe- 


hocken town, and 6 8. B. of 


Jones's, and 16 E. of Hummel's 
town, on a branch of the great 
Swatawro Creek, which runs into 
the Suſquehannah River, 

LzzDs, a town in Richmond 
county, Virginia, on the N. ſide 
of Rappahanock River, 14 miles 
E. of Port-Royal. 

LLE1CgST#R; s town in Wor- 
Maſſac huſets- Bay, 


N. of Oxford, and 6 8. of a 
Rutland. 
LIMAlat, fee Meirei Stwits 
LznTs, a town is Lanea(ter 
county, — 6 miles N. 
of Lancaſter, 7 $-W. of Euphrata, 
5 S. E. of Mlabeim, and 3 miles 


E. of a branch of the Coneſtago 


Creek, Which runs into 1 
havnab River. 1 


Lrox, a town of the 


rich mines, and dies 30 leagues 
N. of Mechoacan, and 55 N. W. 
of the city of Menieog. 
St. LAN DI CARACAS ineity, 
the capital of the province of the 
Caracas ſituated on a river, about 
6 leagues 8. from the coaſt, en- 
cloſed by mountains. The valley 
in which it ſtands is a ſavanna, or 
meadow, well watered and very 
healthy, about 3 leagues long and 
one broad in the middle; whoſe 
onlyentrance is througha crooked 
road, This valley is 
bordered, on the E. by mountains 


2 


province | 
of Panuco, in Mexico. It bas: 


ay. The of an immenſe height ; thoſelon 


furthermoſt part lies in lat. , e. the W. :and S. are not ſo hieb. p 


N. the moſt northerly is called 


| Alderman Jonks' s ſound, end lies houſes. .handfome and w 
w_ A det. 76. N. "i L vial 


The city ãs near a mile long; the 


. Dilked, che ſtreets regular, Kraight, 


fur. 


LE W 


L INM 


and broad cutting, Eakh other at tafu, heat the harbour, at the foot 


right angles, ank tefmifating at's! of Ghich are magazines built of 
brieksland timber. The church 
_ which is neaf the fort, is built of 


magniſi eent 


about 24 '0f56d02"atsſt of them 
owners4 of the Pplantitiofis of 


cob, Which 12 ör fg, obo ne. 


gros Giltivate in the Fich-Valltes, 
whietis the of yeoltiFati6n they 
hawei T ,EIQO08V N. _ 

Le Wes, .theptineipal town of 


Suſſex, ond of the Dela wat coun- 


ties of Penſylvaria, It is large 


and Handſeme, ahd ſitudted on 


the brautifül ank of a river, the 
mouth of Weh forms the har- 
bour. Before Lewis is Cape Hin- 
lopen, or Cape William; and 20 
miles below that Cape James, 
the boundary of Penſylvania. 
Lx w1$BU AG.- See Lon ſhourg. 
LEWIS, the chief port of 
Granada, one of the Caribbee- 
Iſhnds, in the Weſt-Iadies. It 
ſtands in the middle of a large bay 
on the W. fide of the iſland, with 
a ſandy bottom, where 1000 
ſkips, from 3 to 400 tons, may 
ride ſafe from ſtorms, The har- 
bour is remarkably capacious, be- 
ing ſufficient for 100 ſail of 1000 
tons to moor in. Near the har- 
'bour is a large round baſon, part- 
ed from it by a ſand-bank, which, 
if cut, would be capable of hold- 
ing à very great number of veſ- 
ſels; but by reaſon of this bank, 
great ſhips are obliged to paſs 
within 80 paces of one of the two 
little mountains which are at the 
-mouth of the harbour, and about 
half a mile aſunder. Upon one 
of theſe a fort has been erected 
with a half moon in front, and o- 
ther regular works all of good 
ſtone. The fort between the har- 
bour and the baſon is of wood, 
25 fert ſquare, and encompaſſed 
with a ſtrong paliſado of en ire 
trees. At the two corners to- 


wards the ſea are two little wooden 
pavilions, in one of which the 
commander reſides. M. Parquet, 


its firſt proprietor, lived in à great 
-wilderneſs eneompaſſiag the moun- 


h the enter,” 
The number bf inhabitants ate 


caries laid u pon forks; and the in- 
ſide has the ſarive inan appearance. 


Ia Pafquet's time; Ut” every 6th 


7 


cottage there was z little ſentry- 


box etected, d ſtories high, to 
which the inhabitants of every ſix 


habitations tetired in the night, 


to prevent theit being ſurprix ed 


by the ſav: ges, 


Le xINGTO N, a ſmall town in 
Middleſex county,” in Maſſachu- 


ſets- Bay, about 12 miles W. of 


Charles Town,” between which 
place and Concord, about 4 miles 
diſtant, is the ſpot remarkable 
for the commencement of open 


' hoſtilities in the preſent diſtur- 


bances in that part of the world 
on April 10, 17756. | 
Liu E, a town in New London 


county, Con nectieut, the coaſt of 


Long Iſland found, W. of New 
London, and E. of Saybrook, 
L1rxcotn, a'county the moſt 
"northern of Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
formerly part of the territory 'of 


Sagadahok, bounded on the N, - 
by Canada, on the E. by Nova- 


Scotia, W. by Cumberland, and 
S. by the Atlantic, It is laid out 
into townſhips, for which ſee the 
article M ain, . 


L1TCHFIELD, a county in 


Connecticut, whoſe boundary N. is 
Hampſhire in Maſſachuſets-Bay; 
on the E. Hartford county; S. 
Fairfield and Newhaven counties; 
and, on the W. part of New 
York: 1 7 8 
L1iTCcHFIELD, the capital of 
the foregoing edunty, and has 


Woodbury! 8 miles S. Kent the 


ſame diſtance S. W. and New 

Cambridge 17 miles S. KE. 
LivinGsTON; a town on the 

E. banks of Hudſon's river, New 


Vork, z5-miles N. E. from King- 


(tor, and 5 S. E. from Saliſbury, 
Lo x boa; ſee Neu London, 


Los bon, town in the W. 
divion of Mary land, 6 Sy" Wat” 


HON 
Hunepolie, on the 8. bank of the 


uth river. | 1 bt 


xd I's " + 1 


Lone - Isrand, tometimes 
called Niaſſauiſand, a large iſland 


in the province of New-Nork. It 


has Staaten-iſland, and that in 
which New- York lies, on the N. 

and N. W. the colony of Con- 
necticut on the N. and the Atlan- 
tic ocean on the E. and 8. It is 


vot aboye 155 miles in drehe 
. but . in 


length. &retching ity 
Telf "along. Fairheld-county,- in 


New-Eng and, near the moythof 


Hudſon's river, being furniſhed 


every where with convenient har- 
Hours. A channel of to miles 
long, and 12 broad, divides it 

from the continent. It contains 
the counties of Suffolk, King's, 


and Queen's county. The trade 


; which the Engliſh drive here is in 


"furs and-{kins ; tobacco, as good 


asthatof Meryland; borſcs, beef, 


* 2 Wheat, and all forts |; 


ſh. grain, which hete yickl 
: = OE increaſe, Theſe they 


. ſend to the ſugar colonies, and 


have ſugar, rum, cotton, and in- 
:digo, in return. The ſoil is like- 
wiſe ſo good, that all other fruits 


and vegetables thrive here, tage- 


iber with flax, hemp, pumpkins, 
.melons, Kc. In the middle of 
ü is. Jamaica or Ham ſtead plain, 
24 miles long, and 4 broad, with- 
out a ſtick r a ſtone on it. It is 
20. mies from New-York; Con- 
e qppaſtey to it; New · Jerſey 

o miles diſtant; Philadelphia 110; 
"Mary land 130; Rhode-Iland 150 
. the land fertile enough to 


ſapport an army, without ſuceour 
ep elſewhere, 


There being an excellent "on 
of horſes in t 


. year for;a ſilver cup, to which the 
entry of New-England and New- 


York: reſorted. There are alſo two 


or threę other plains, each about 


a mile. quare, 8 are very 


convenient 0 dhe ne N 


towns. 18 


is iſland, the mili- 


tia regiment is cavalry: and there 
were races on the plain twice a 


— 


LO 

Severakiſlands lie off the coal,” 
particularly the eaſteru; but vone 
af them are mhabited. Nos £2 PIT | 

They have alſo' hers lalwhale- 
falhery; ſendling clic vil #rid” bone 
to England, why org e 
and furniture. The other fifhe- 
ties here are very eonſiderable. ; 
LLonrxzMBEC.—Sce Loniſbobrg. 
.LoxErTo, 4 fmall village” 95 
Chriſtian: Indians, three _Teagues 
N. E. of eher, in Canada, It 
has its name from a chapel built 
according do the e of the 
Santa Cala at Loretto; in Italy; 
from hence an image of the 
Holy Virgin has been ſent to the 
converts here, reſembling that in 
the famous Italian ſunctuary. 

Loxx TT, Lap or, a place 
at the diſtrict of St. Lennis, in 
the iſthmus of California; the 
Indians call it Concho. Here is 
a ſmall fort, erected by the miſ- 
ſionaries, conſiſting of four baſ- 
tions, and ſurrounded by a lonp 
duch, 

1,0vDoON, Towra caſtle e- 
rected in a country of the Che- 
rokees. 

Love=-coys, x fine opening 
to the weſt ward of Whalercove, 


in New N. Wales, and the ArRic 
countries of America, and -fi 


poſed" to be the paſſage-into t 


Sourh-Sea, 

Lovrs, For, a ſettlement 
erected by the French near the 
mouth of the river Coza, in Fio- 
rida, about 20 leagues N. E. of 
the neareſt mouth of the Miſſiſip- 
pi, and till the late peace in 1763 
the uſual reſidence of the princi- 


pal governor of Loviſiand. 


Lovis, ST. the-capitaFtown 
of Guadaloupe, Grand: Terre. Te 
has a -fortreſs 3 leagues to the 
8;:K.. of the Salt-river, Several 
conſiderable additions have been 
made to it ſince the-peace of 1763, 
and an additional town . \ 
to be called-Le Bourg, which will 
be:the-handſomeft in the colony. 

- LouvrsBovnks, the capital” ot 
che iſland of Oape- Breton. Irs 


— 


LOV 


harbour is one of the fineſt in that 
country, being almoſt 4 leagnes in 
circuit, and 6 or 7 fathom water 
in every part-of it. | 
- The anchorage, or mooring, is 
good, aud. flips mey run a-ground' 
without any danger. Its entrance” 
is not above 300 toifes in breadth, 
formed by two ſmall iſlands, and 
is knoun 12 leagues off at fea, 
by Cape Lorembee, ſituated near 
the N. E. fide of it. Here is vaſt 
lenty of cod, and the fiſhery ma 
N e from April to the 
cloſe of December. 

It was taken from the French 
by the Engliſh fleet, under Sir 
Peter Warren, and our American 
forces, commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperel, in the year 1745, 
but aſterwards reſtored to France, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 


- * 
Bo - 
: . 
i , . 


oppoſite fide are the fiſhing ſtages, 


and room for 2000 boats to cure. 


their fiſh, | 
In winter the harbour is total- 
ly impracticable, being entirely 
frozen up, ſo as to be walked over: 
which ſeaſon begins here at the 
cloſe of November, and laſts till 
May or June: ſometimes the froſts 
ſet in ſooner, and are more in- 
tenſe; as particularly in 1745. 
when by the middle of October 


y 2 great part of the harbour , wag, 


atready frozen, * 
The principal, if not the only, 

trade of Louiſbourg is the cod- 
fiſhery, from which vaſt profits, 
accrued to the inhabitants; the. 
plenty of fiſh being remarkable, 
and at the ſame time better than 
any about Newfoundland. Their. 
wealth conſiſted in their ſtore- 


in 1748. houſes, ſome within the fort, and 
It was again taken by the Eng- others along the ſhore; and in 
lid, under the command of Ad- the number of | fiſhing barks... 
miral Boſcawen and Lieutenant- One inhabitant maintained forty, , 
General Amherſt, on the 27th of or fifty, with 3 or 4 men to, 
July, 1758, and its fortifications each, with a ſettled, ſalary, but 
demoliſhed. | were obliged to deliver a certain 


The town of Loviſbourg ſtands 
on a point of land on the S. E. 
ſide of the iſland ; its ſtreets are 
regular and broad, conſiſt ing for 
the moſt part of ſtone houſes; 
with a large parade at à little diſ- 
tance from the citadel; the inſide 
of which/is a fine ſquare, near 200 
feet every way, On its N. fide, 
while poſſeſſed by the French, 
ſtood the governor's houſe and 
the church; the other ſides were 
taken up with barracks, bomb- 
proof; in which the French ſe- 
cured their women and children 
during the ſiege, The town is 
near half an Engliſh mile in length, 

and 2 in circuit. 

The harbour is more than half 
an Engliſh mile in breadth, from 
N. W. to S. E. in the narroweſt 

art; and 6 miles in length, from 

E. to 8. W. In the N. E. part 
ofthe harbour is a fine cateening 
wharf to heave down, and very 
ſeoure from all winds, © On the 


number of ſta 1dard fiſh. Sothat 


the cod [tore houſes never failed 
of being filled againſt the time 
theſhips reſorted hither with pro- 
viſtons and other goods in ex- 


change for this fiſh ; veſſels 
alſo from the colonies brought + 


ſagar, tobacco, coffee, rum, &. 


and returned loaded with cod: : 


and any ſurplus, after Louiſbonrg 


was ſupplied, found a vent in 


Canada; the return from which 


was made in beavers ſkins and 


other fine furs. , 
I. ouiſbourg lies in lat, 45, 55>. 


long. 59, 50. from the 'mexidian.. 


of London. 

LovisSIANA,,. a. country of, 
pretty large extent, It is bounded 
on, the 8. by the Gulph of Mex- 
ico ; on the N. by the river IIli- 
nois, and” the territories of the 
Pauniaſſus, Paoducas, Oſages, Tro- 


nonte, Tecagas, Chavanans, and 
ather- wild; Indians; on the E. by 


Welt Florida, Georgia, and Caro- 
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Una; and on the W. by New. 


It 


Mexico,” and New Spain. 


ſtretches from N. to S. about 13 
deg; namely from lat. 25 to 40; 
and from E. to W. about 10 or: 
21 degrees; that is, from long. 
86 to 96 or 97, for the limits are 
M. de Liſle 


not preciſcly fixed. 
gives it a much greater extent, eſ- 


pecially on the N. fide, which he 


Joins to Canada: fo that part of it 
is bounded by New-York, Pen- 


ſylvania, Virginia, &c. and on the, 


. by the rivers Bravo and 
Salado, | 

' Notwithſtanding the ſeveral 
attempts of the Spaniards and 
French to make ſettlements in 


this country, which generally miſ- 


carried, it appears that the latter 
had hardly any tolerable ſertle- 
ments in it till 120, except that of 
Iſle Dauphine, on the banks of 
the Mobile, about 80 leagues E. 
ok the mouth of the Miſſiſippi. 


They indeed increaſed their iet- 


tlements ſince, both along ſome of 
the coaſts, and the banks of tbe 
Mobile and Miſſiſippi, which are 
inconſiderable, that of Iſle Dau- 
phine and Fort Lewis <xcepted. 
In 1769, the French gave up the 
whole of the country to the Spa- 
niards. 
The inhabitants of Lodiſiana 
differ in general from thoſe of 
Canada, in being more fprightly 
and active, leſs thoughtful and 
moxroſe; their Chiefs are. more 
abſolute, and their government 
more polite, They knew nothing 
of any inſtruments mace of iron 
and fteel,. much leſs of fire-arms, 
till the coming of the French, all 
their cutting-tools being very in- 
genioufly made of ſharp flints, and 
they uſed them with equal dexte- 
rit y. Their principal ornaments 
are bracetets, pendants, and col- 
lars; ſome of pearl, but ſpoiled 
for want of knowing how to bore 
them. | | ; , 
Several' of the rivers, which 
overflow at certain ſeaſons, ren- 
der che country very pleaſant and 


LU C 

fertile. Nothing is more delight- 
ful than the meadows, which are 
well adapted to agriculture. In 
ſome parts the ground yields three 
or four crops x for the winter con- 
ſiſts only in heavy rains, without 
any nipping iroſts. 

All the trees known in Evrope 
flouriſh here, together with a great 
variety of others unknown to us: 
ſuch as the tall cedars, which 
diſtil an odoriferovs gym ; and 
the cotton-tree, which is here of a 
prodigious height, 

The whole country abounds 
with variety of game, towl, cattle, 
m4 every thing _ neceſſary for 

iſe. 

Louiſiana abounds witb rivers, 
the principal of which, beſides the 
Miſſiſippi, are, St. Francis, the 
river of Oxen, the Black river, 
and the Mobile, which waters 


one of the fineſt countries in the 


werld, and forms at its mouth a 
noble bay. 

LVU cAYAS, or BAHAMA 
IS IAN DS, = cluſter of iſlands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, diſcovered by 
Columbus in his long ſearch after 
America,-See Bahama, 

Lu cAYOISLAN o, one of the 
Bahama ifles, about 70 leagues, 
E. of the Coaſt of Florida, and 6 
from Bahama Ifle, It is about 
9 leagues long and 2 broad, whoſe 
name has been given to the whole 
range, Long. 78, 5. latitude 
27, 27. 

LUCAYONEQUE, another of 
the Bahama Iſles v kich lies about 
9 leagues further E. than the for- 
mer, whoſe length is 28 leagues, 
and breadth 3, and lies North. 
and South, 

Lucia, ST. by the French 
called Sainte Alouſie, from its 
being diſcovered on St. Lucia's 
day; one of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
6 miles S. of Marti nico, and 21 
N. W. of Barbadees, It is about 
27 miles long, N. and S. and 12 
broad. Here are ſeveral kills, 2 
of which being very round and 
ſteep, ate called the Pins-beads of. 


. £ 

. 
Aale mom ei gulf 
$f bar 40d ee voldanos, At 


e fat g re bm valleys, 
Foes 2 zand well 
Wöterede elde Shake arrotall trees, 
WA ey $,of which che 
planters of Martimic» a | Barba» 
dars build; their houſes and wind- 
mills. exe is alſo plenty of c- 
£398 nd faſtic. 016 ect 


The air is rechoned healthy, the 


ills not hejng ſo hightas ta lotet 
cept the + winds, which al- 
ways fan it from the. R. hy which, 
means. the heat af the climate is 
N agreea - 
S. bs Na4s: unt 71189 . 
In St. Lucia are ſeveral com- 
madious bays, and harbours, with 
d anchorage z particuſarly one, 
called the Litile Careenage, one of 
the principal inducemenis for the 
French to prefer it to the other 
Neytral Iflinds. This port has 
ſeveral, united advantages; there 
is every where depth enough, and 
the quality of the bottom is excel- 
lent. Nature has formed there 
three carezning-places, which do 
not want a key, and require no- 


thing but a capſtern to turn the 


keel above · ground. Thirty ſhips 
of the line might lie there, hel- 
tered from hurricanes, without 
the trouble of being moored. 


The bons of the country, which 


have been kept a long time in 
this harbour, have never been 
eat by the worms; however, they 
do not expect that this advantage 
will laſt, whatever. be the cauſe, 
For the other harbours, the winds 
are always good to, go ont with, 
and thedargeſt ſquadron might be 
in the offing in leſs than an hou 

This iſland has been poſſeſſed 


and quitied by the Engliſh and 


French alternately, more than 
once, But at laſt the Courts of 
both nations agreed, about the 
year 1722, that St., Lucia, toge- 
ther, with St. Vincent and Bo- 


mae be evacuated, till 
8 


the right to them was amieably 
determined. In 1763, it . w 
aſſured to the French by the trea- 
ty of Verſailles. There are alrea- 
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dy 9 pariſhes in the colony, $ to 
the lecward, and only i to wind- 
ard. This ence given to 
one part of the iſland more than 
another, does not proceed from 
the ſuperiority of the ſoil, but 
from the greater or leſs con- 
veniency in ſen ling out or re- 
eeſving ſhips. A high road made 
round the Nand, and 2 others, 
which , crof$- it from E. to W. 
afford: all manner of facilities to 
carry the commodities of the plan- 
tations to the barcaderes. 

In janvary, 1769, the free in- 
habitants of the ſind amounted 
to 2824 the ſlaves to 10 270, It 
had in- cattle 598 mules and 
horſes, 1819 hoined beaſts, and 


2378 ſheep. ' Its; plantations. 


were 1, 279, 680 plants of cacao, 


2,463. 880 of coffee, 681 ſquares 


of cotton, and 254 of canes; 
there were 16 ſazar-works going 
on, and 18 nearly compleated, 
Its produce yielded 112,000 l. 
which by improvement might be 
increaſed to 300, o00l. Since Eu- 
rope has acquired poſſeſſions in 
the New World, none has been 
more fayourably treated than the 
inhabitants of St. Lucia, who 


enjoy a free trade, and encumber- 
ed but with zo troops in the whole 


iſlzaad, and pay no tax whatever, 
It lies in lat. 13, 45. long. 617. 
Luo NuLrr's IN Lr, à gulph 
of the North- Main, in the Arc- 
t ie countries of + America, It lies 
on the eaſtern eoaſt, and is ſituat- 


ed E. of Whitebear- bay. 
Ly, a market- town of Eſſex 


county, and Maſlachuſet Proper, 


in New England. It lies at the 


bottom of a bay, 8. of Marble. 
head, and near a river, Which, at 


the breaking up of" winter, and 
the melting 
runs into the fea, with a very rapid 


of the ive and ſnow, 


'tureent 1 non 
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15; canteen e119 is 6 


a N /FADRÞD rena, town 


and convent of Terra Fir- 
ma, utuated on thg giver Grande 
N 


— 
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The pilprims in S. America reſort 


In great numbers to this religious 
foundation, . which is there in 


almoſt as great reputation as the 


Santa Caſa, or Holy. Houſe of Lo- 
retto, is in Europe; great num- 
bers of mitaeles being ſaid to 
have been wronght here, by the 
Holy Virgin, in favour of the 
Spaniſh fleets and their ſailors, 
who axe therefore very liberal in 
their donations at her ſhrine, It 


lies\fifty four miles E. of Cartha- 


gens, lat, 10 deg. 51 min, long. 
76 deg. 15 min 


MAGDALENA, a large river, the 


two principal ſources of ulich 
are at no great diſtance from the 
city of Papayan, in Terra Firma, 
Belcazar, | by going down this 
river, found a paſſage to the N. 


ſea: and returned to Old Spain, 


in order to ſollicit the title of Go- 
vernor of the country which he 
had diſcovered, conquered, and 
peopled. This river, after unit- 
ing its waters with the Cance, 
takes the name of Grande, and 
falls into the N. ſea below the 
town of Madre de Popa. ; 
The banks of this great river 
are well inhabited, and it has a 
courſe of above 200 leagues, Its 
mouth. is - much frequented by 
ſmugglers, and conveys to Cartha- 
gena the productions of New- 
Granada, viz, gold and grain, 
Among many 9ther conſiderable 
laces on its banks are, Malambito, 
eneriſe, Talaygua, Monpox, 
Tamalameque, &c, 
MAGDALEN, CAPE OF, a 
romontory in the centre of Cana- 
da, where there is an iron-mine, 
which promiſes great advantages, 
both with regard to the goodneſs 
of the metal, and the plenty of 
the ore. 

MAGDALFN IsLEs, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, long, 67, 
30. lat. 47, 30. They are ſituated 
about 50 miles N. W. of St. 
Lawrence's Cape, the N. end of 
Cape Breton. The principal one 
& almoſt round, aud is 5 miles 
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over each way, and ſurrounded by 
rocks. | p 

_ MAGUELON, themoſt weſterly 
of the three iſlands of St. Peter, 
lying off Newfoundland. This 
is not ſo high as the other two; 
and its ſoil very indifferent. It is 
about 3 quarters of a league in 
length, | ; 

\MA1NE, a province of New- 
England, by others made only a 
county in the province of M the. 


chuſets-Bay, by the name of York 


County. It is bonnded on the 
N. E. by Nova Scotia; on the 
S. by Maſſachuſets-Bay; and on 
the S. W. and N. W. by New 
Hampſhire. 

It is divided into the counties 
of York, Cumberland, and Lin- 
coln, and contains the followi 
Townſhips : 

Townſvips in York County, 
i Kntery . 
2 Berwick 
Lebanon 
4 Sandford 
5 Buxton 
6 Wells 
7 Arundel 
8 Biddeford 
9 Naraganſet, N. r, 
10 Pepperelborough 
1x York, the county town, 
Townſhips in Cumberland County 
x Scarborough 
2 New Caſco 
3 New Yarmouth 
4 Harpſwell 
5s Brunſwick 
6 New Boſton 
Windham 
8 New Gloceſter 
9s Pearſontown 
10 New Marble-Head | 
21 Falmouth the county ? 
town, 

Townſhips in Lincoln County, 

1 Bowdointown 
2 Woolwich 

3 George- ſown 
4 Naſlalborough 
5 Winthorp 

6 Winſlow 


7 Biiſtol 
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$ Gardners Town 
9 Hollowell 
10 Edgecomb 
#1 Medumcook 
12 Boothbay 
13 Waldoborough 
14 St, George 
15 Belfaſt 
16 Pownallſborough, the 
| county town, 
This and Cornwall being two 
frontier counties, and chiefly ex- 
poſed to the Indians, moſt of the 
towns are d-fended by regular 
block-houſes, which are kept in 
good repair, 

Mat DEN. a town in Middleſex 
county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, fituated 
about 5 miles N. of Charles- 
Town, ind has a river of the ſame 
name runs by it, which empties 
uſcif into Myltic river. 

MAN HEIM, a town in Lan- 
caſter county, Penſylvania, on a 
branch of a creek which runs into 
the Suſquehannah river at 10 
miles diſtance ; it is 9 miles N. 
W. of Lancaſter, 11 W. of Eu- 
phrata, and 13 S. of Lebanon. 
ani rOoUA TIR. -See Man- 


„ 


tovalin. 2 


MaxNSs FIELD S t AND, atmen 


iſland in the mouth of Hudſon's 
Bay. 

Maxs ritto, a town in Wind- 
ham county, Connecticut, on the 
river Willimant, which runs into 
the Thames, It is 5 miles N. of 
Windham, and g S. of Willing» 
ton, 15 E. of Glaſſeabury, 

MANnToOvaLlin, an ifland in 
the lake Huron, ia Canada. It 
lies along the norchern coaſt, is 
upwards of thirty leagues long, 
and about four or five broad, 

MaRAcCAlBo, or MARA- 


AY A, a ſmall, but rich, city of 


Venezuela, a province of Terra 
Firma, ſituated on the weſtern 
banks of the lake of the ſame 
name, about 18 miles from its 
mouth, and 73 S. W. of the ruins 
of the city of Coro. It is ex- 
tremely well built, has ſeveral 
ſtately houſes, very regular, and 
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adorned with balconies, fforfi 
which there is a proſpe of the 
lake, which has the-appearance of 
a ſea. Here are about 5000 inha- 
bitants, of which 800 are able to 
bear arms. It has a Governor 
ſabordinate to the Governor o 
Terra Firma. Here is a large pa- 
rochial church, an hoſpital; and 
four conveuts. .. Veſſels from 


25 to 30 tous are. continually: 


coming hither, with manufactures 
and merchandiſes from the places 
near the lake, which. are after 
wards put on board Spaniſtr ſhips 
that come hither to buy them, 
Ships are built at Maracaibo, 
which trade all over America, and 
even into Spain, this place being 
very commodious for: ſhip-huile- 
ing. hi lies 338 miles E. of Rio 
de la Hacha. Lat. 10, 51, longe 
70, 15. | | 
MAKRACA1BO LAKE, or ra- 
ther Gu'ph, a large collection of 
waters, on which the town above- 
mentioned is ſituated. It is near 
60 mites long, and, inſome parts, 
90 in breadth, running from 8. 
to N. and emptying it{clf into the 
N. ſea; the ra“ rener of which is 
ended by ſtrong forts ; 


wen Uvas. * ſſed h 
but Sir Henry Mor aa. 


them, plundered ſeveral Spanif 
towns on the coaſt, and defeated 
a ſquadron which had been ſent 
to intercept him. | 
As ihe tide flows int this lake, 
its water is ſomethinF;. brackiſh, 
notwithſtanding the many rivers 
it receives. It abounds with all 
ſorts of fiſh, ſome of which are 
very large. By the navigation of 
this lake the 1uhabitants of Ve- 
nezuela carry on a; trade with 
thoſe of New- Granada. 
MARBLEHEAD, a town of- 
Eflex county, and Maſſachuſet 
Proper, in New-England. It 
lies four miles to the S. of Salem, 
has a ſmall harbour, but a- rocky 
ſhore, Here the ſociety for pro- 
pagation of the Golpet have a 
miſſionary. It carries on ane 


tenſive fiſueryj. | 
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MARGARETTA, or SANTA 
"MARGARITA DE LAS CARAC- 
CAS, an ifland of Terra Firma, 
from which it is parted by a 
ſtrait, 68 miles W. of Paria, or 
New-Andalnſia, Columbus diſ- 
covered: it in his 3d voyage, anno 
1498. It is about go miles long, 
aud 24 broad, The climate is 
ſaid to be ushealthy, from the 
frequent fogs with which the 
iland is covered. | | 

It produces Indian corn, with 
the uſual fru'ts of the Torrid zone. 
The N. parts are high land, and 
have a ſoil proper for ſugar-canes, 
tobacco, &e. Here are ſeveral 
ſorts of animals, patticularly 
wild hogs, with fiſh and fowl. It 
is ſubje to Spain, and is remarked 


for its pearl fiſhery, having pro- 
duced the fineſt ever ſeen, valued 
at 25,6001, ſterling, bought by 


the king of Spain. The inhabi- 
tants are a mixture of Spaniards 
and lodians, who are lazy, thieviſh, 
and ſuperſtitions. This iſland is 
N. of Cubagua, another iſland, 
Lat. 11, 46. long. 64, 12. 
MARIGALANTE, one of the 


: Caribbee Iſlands, in the Atlantic 


Ocean ; ſo called from the . 
name in ahi. * Toiumbos diſco- 
vered it, in 140%; It is of an 
Hipiical figure, 4 leagues and an 
Half from N. to S. and 3 from 
k. to W. It lies near Guada- 
loupe: from which it is ſepar-ted 


hy a channel 5; or 6 leagues broad. 


It is covered with barren moun- 
tains above half its ſurface. There 
are only 2 pariſhes, the prineipal 
at the S. defended by a fort called 
Baſſe-terre. It is indifferent ly 
watered, but produces dc o, ooo lb. 
of coffre, 100,000 cotton, and a 
million of fugar, Lat. 16, 32. 
Jong. 60, 51, 
MarTHRA's VINEYARD, or 
Duke's County, an iſland near 
Barnſtaple county, Plymouth eo- 


lony, New-England, from whence 


it is diſtant only 8 miles S. W. 
and 76 miles S. of Boſton Its 
inhabitants, as well as thoſe of 
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Nantucket, another iſland, follow 
the fiſheries, in which they have 
— ſucceſs. In it are the ſol- 
owing towns: Sherborn, Chil- 
mark, Tiſbury, and Edgar, the 
county town, It is one of the 
counties of Maſſachuſets- Bay, b 

the name of Duke's County. It 
is a very peculiar ſpot of ground, 


being a triangular piece of mea- 


dow ground, hemmed in on the 
N. W. and N. E. by hilly rocky 
ſides, It ſwarms with inhobliancs 
and is a ſettlement of conſide- 
ration, Lat. 41, 20. long. 70, go. 
MARTHA, Sr. a province of 
Terra Firma. It is bounded on 
the N. by the N. ſea; on the E. 
by Rio de la Hacha; on the S. 
by New- Granada; and on the W. 
by the territory of Carthagena, 
The air is colder here and more 
pure than in the adjoining coun- 
tries. The vallies are fertile, and 
produce maize, with other grains 
and fruits, efpecially oranges, le- 
mons, pine-apples, grapes, &c., 
alfo a little indigo and cechineal, 
and ſome woods for dying. The 
mountains, which are kuown 
ſailors by the na BY I 
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ounteins of St. Martha, produce 
gold, emeralds, ſapphires, chalce- 
donies, jaſper, and curious mar- 
bles. On the coaſts, here ſmug- 
pling is carried on, are ſalt-works, 
and 2 fiſheries for pearls, It is 
about 300 miles in length, and 
200 in breadth, is a mountainorvs 
country, and reckoned the higheſt 
land in the world. a 

'MARrTHA, ST. a city in the 
province laſt-mentioned, with a 
harbour on the N. ſea, at the 
mouth of the Guayra ; about 124 
miles N. E. of Carthagena, It 
is a maritime city, and the reſi- 
denee of a Governor and Biſhop. - 
The honſes are built with canes, 
and are very neat, Its harbour 
is large, convenient, and ſafe ; 
and the environs agreeable and 
fertile. At preſent it contains 
about zoco ir habitants, who carry 
on an exteuſwe rich tzade, ane 
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make a great quantity of cottons, 


» ſtuffs, Ke. with earthen ware, 


which'is much eſteemed, It has 
x valuable pearl fiſhery, wherein 
a'great number of ſlaves are em- 
ployed, whoſe dexterity in pro- 
curing the oyſters is very extraor- 
dinary, ſome of whom will re- 


main for a quarter. of an hour” 


under water, and will riſe with a 
baſket full, Lat, 14, 55. long. 
Th, 56. ; | 
Marinco, one of the 
largeſt of the Caribbee, or Wind- 
ward Iſlands. It belongs to the 
French, and is the ſeat of their 
Governor-zeneral of the iflands.- 
It is about 60 miles long, and 6 
in breadth, and lies 4o leagues to 
the N. W. of Barbadoes; 22 8. 
of Guadaloupe, It is croſſed by 
a ridge of lofty mountains, eſpe- 
cially in the inland parts; from 
which a number of rivulets flow 
into the valleys on every ſide, 
beautifying the iſland, and render- 
ing it remarkably fruitful.- Its 


and harbours are numerous, - 
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ſperity much ſuperior-to what it is 
at preſent. $46 957) 
The air at Martinico is botter” 
than at Guadaloupe ; but the 


hurricanes leſs frequent and vio- 
lent than in that and ſome others 


of the Caribbee. Iſlands: 

It has no leſs than 40 rivers, 
ſome of which are navigable 4 
great way up the country, and 
never dry; but at times overfluw 
their banks; and ſweep away 
houſes and trees with their cur- 


rent. Beſides theſe there are great 


variety of ſtreams, which, in the 


rainy ſcaſon, water the dales and 


ſavannas. Some of the hills are 
cultivated, and others covered 
with woods, Which afford ſhelter 


to wild beaſts, and abundance of 


ſerpents and ſnakes. The tobacco 


growing oa the (tcep declivities is 


preferable to that in the valleys. 
Beſides the diſturbances ocea- 


ſioned here by frequent revolts of 


the native ſavages, à dreadful 
earthquake hook it, October 29, 
1727, which continued for ir 


fafe, and commodious ; and well hours with verylittle intermiſlion; 

fortified, It is divided into 28 and ſhocks were felt for ſeveral: 1 

pariſhes, which contain about the days after. It was again in Auguft,. x 

fame number of towns and villa- 1967, in a great meaſure deſtroyed 

50. and two principal towns, by- another earthquake, when 

rt Royal and St. Pierre; 1600 inhabitants loſt their lives, 

The ſoil is very fruitful, abound- and a great num ber of the planta- 

ing in the ſame productions as are tions and buildings weredelizoyed, - 

common to our iſlands in that It alſo ſuffered very feverely from 

part of the world. Sugar is the a hurricane on September 12,1766, 

| principal commodity, . of which and in March 1972, by an earth- 

| great quantities are made. Indigo, quake that deſtroyed the French 

ö eqtton, pimento or all-ſpice, gin- fortifications. | | 

ger, cocao, aloes, plantains, and Thetown of Martinico is the 

other fruits common to the Torrid reſidence of many merchants, 

zone, are produced here; toge- and is much frequented by ſhip- 

| | ther with great quantities of ping, cſpccially from Nautes, » 

$i 0. coffee, which was firſt cultivated - whoſe cirgoes are ſure of a quick 

in this iſland of any in the weſ- ſale here. The:barbour is aiſo- a- 

tern world, In 1736, there were ſafe retreat in the hurricane ſca - 

in the iſland 21,954,232 coffee- ſon, and at the ſame time to wind- 

; trees; and by ſome calculations ward of all the iflands ; a circam- 
made concerning the number of ſtance of great advantage to thips 

4 8 f . 2 5 

| 1hbabitants, as well as the arti- bound to Europe. The church 

, ticles of culture and trade, the is only a wooden ſtructire, In! | 

y itand-was then in a ſtate of pro- July, . er iſland containeds I 

} c | K > 3- | ; * 1 
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. 2,450 White inhabitants, 1814 


free blacks or mulattoes, 70, 553 
flaves, 443 fugirive negroes, in a] 

$4,817 ſouls. The number of 
births in 1967 was a goth part 
among the whites, and a 25th 
among the blacks, The cattle of 
the colony are compoſed of 3776 
Horſes, 4214 mules, 293 aſſes, 


12,736 horned beaſts, 975 ſwine, 


and 13, 544 ſheep and hogs. For 
Rs -provitions it has 17, 903, 596 
Holes of caſſada, 3,509,048 baua- 
nas, 406 ſquares and a half of 
yams and potatoes. The planta- 
tions conſiſt of 11,444 ſquares of 


' Jand with ſugar-canes, 6, 638,787 


plants of coffee, 87 1,043 of cacao, 
2,764,807 of cotton, 59,966 of 
caſſia, and 61 of anatta, The 
paſtures or ſavannas take up 


20,972 ſquares of land; there are 


11,966 of wood, and 8448 uncul- 
tivated or abandoned. The nu m- 
ber of + plantations for coffee, 


- £ottan, cacao, and other objects, 


4s 1515, there are only 286 where 
they make ſugar. All theſe plan- 
tations employ 116 water-mills, 


'22 wind-mills, and 184 eattle- 


mills. Before the hurricane in 
2766, they reckoned 352 of the 
Imaller habitations, and 15 ſugar- 
works, more than in 1767. The 
products of this iſland at preſent 
are computed at 23 million Ib. 
weight of ſugar, 3 million Ib. of 


coffee, 600,000lb, of cotton, and 


40, ooolb. of cacao, Foreigners 


carry off privately about a 12th 


part of the product of the iſland, 


and the reſt goes to France; for 
Which exportation in 1766, 143 

' - veilels were employed. Lat. 14, 
33. long. 60, 54. 


MARTIN, Sr. one of the Ca- 


ribbee Iſlands, ſituated in the At- 


Jantic Ocean, between Anguilla on 
the N. from whence it is ſituated 
a league and a half, and St. Bar- 
tholomew on the S. E. 15 miles. 


It is about 5 leagues in circumfe- 


rence, with commodious bays and 
roads on the N. W. fide. Here 


are good falt-pits, and lakes of 
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ſalt water, which run a'great w 
within the iſlands but has 1 


frem water but what falls from 


the elouds, and is ſaved by the in- 
habitants in ciſterns. The ſalt 
lakes abound in good fiſh, parti- 
cularly turtle; and the ſalt water - 

ools are frequented by vaſt num- 

ers of birds. In the woods are 
wild hogs, turtle-doves, and par- 


rots innumerable. Here are ſe- 


veral trees producing gums; and 
plentyof the candle-tree, ſplinters 
of which, when dry and hghted, 
emit a very fragrant ſmell. Its 
tobacco, which is reckoned the 
beſt in all the Caribbee Iſlands, is 


the principal commadity and trade 


of the inhabitants. 
The Spaniards formerly * 
garriſon here in a fort; but, about 
the year 1650, they blew up the 
fort, burned their houſes, and 
abandoned the place. Then the 
Dutch and the French ſhared the 
iſland between them, and they 
lived very amicably. The French 
had, however, the beſt part of the 
iſland ; but the ſpot where the 
Spaniſh fort ſtood fell to the 
Dutch, who erected fine houſes, 
with large ſtore-houſes, and pur- 
chaſed a conſiderable number of 
negroes. But in 1689, the French 
were attacked and plundered by 
Sir Timothy Thornhill ; and m 
July, 2744, driven out by the 
Engliſh, and did not return tilt 


after the peace 1763. They now 


enjoy about 35,000 acres out of 
the 55,0c0 which the whole 
iſland contains. Through this 
large ſpace are ſcattered about 
100 white inhabitants, and 300 
blacks ; but it is capable of con- 


taining 400 white families, ande 


10, 0 ſlaves. The line of ſe- 
paration, lying from E. to W. 
was agreed upon 'in 1684 ; the 
two nations {igning their treaty 
on a mountain, which makes it- 
ſelf a natural diviſion, and has 
been finee named, ** The Moun- 
tain of Concord.“ Their line, in 
aſſigning a leſs part to the Dutch, 
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has ſufficiently made them amends 
by the poſſeſſion of the only har- 
bour in the iſland. Theſe repub- 
licans have not, however, profited 
more from this advantage than 
the French, ſince their diviſion 
contains no more than 60 families, 
and about 200 ſlaves. The two 
Colonies breed poultry and ſheep, 
which they ſell to the other 
iſlands. They have always culti- 
vated cotton, and lately planted 
coffee, with ſucceſs. Lat, 18, 6. 
long. 62, 30. 

MARY LAND, one of the Britiſh 
colonies ; it was always reckoned 
part of Virginia, *till K. Charles 
J. made a grant of it to George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, of Ire- 
land ; who dying before the pa- 
tent was made out, his ſon finiſhed 
it in 1632. The ſettlement of the 
colony coſt a large ſum, and 
was made, at firſt, with about 200 
perſons, all Roman Catholics, and 
moſt of them of good families : 
but the proprietary very wiſely in- 


troduced a general toleration for 


all Chriſtians: a meaſure that 
reatly tended to the flouriſhing 
ſlate of the colony. 

It is divided, by the north ex- 
tremity of Cheſapeak-Bay, into 
two parts, called the eaſtern and 
weſtern ſhores ; and lies between 
lat. 38 and 40. and between long, 
74 and 78, 

It is divided in two by the Bay 
of Cheſapeak, into the following 


counties: 

W. Diviſion. E. Diviſion. 
Arundel. Dorſet. 
Baltimore. Somerſet. 
Calvert. Worceſter. 
Charles. Talbot. 
Prince George. Queen's. 

St. Mary's. Kent. 


Maryland is bounded by Pen- 
ſylvania on the N. by another 


part of the ſame province, called 


Dela war, and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the E. by the Apalachian 
mountains on the W. and by Vir - 
ginia on the 8. It is about 140 


_ white 
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miles long, and nearly the ſame 
in breadth. £ 

The lands next the ſea are low, 
but riſe gradually *till they termi- 
nate in the Apalachian mountains, 


Great part of the country was co- 


vered with wood, till cut and 
cleared by the planters ; but in- 
terſperſed wit 
meadows, watered with ſeveral 
ſmall ſtreams and ſprings. 
Maryland, like Virginia, has no 
conſiderable town, and for the 
ſame reaſon ; namely, the num- 


ber of its navigable creeks and 


rivers. Anaapolis, however, is the 
ſeat of government ; it is ſmall, 


but beautifully fituated on the - 
river [Patuxent : and here is the. 
principal cuſtom-houſe, and about 


150 houſes, 

The people of Maryland are of 
the ſame eſtabliſhed religion as 
thoſe of Virginia, that of the 
church of England ; but the 
clergy are here provided for in a 
much more liberal manner. . - 

At preſent the people of Mary- 
land chiefly cultivate tobacco, as 
theydo in Virginia; and theplant- 
ers live in farms ſcattered about 
the country, 2nd have the like 
conveniency of ſhips coming up 
to their very doors, by means of 
Cheſapeak-Bay, and its rivers, 

Their tobacco, called Oroonoko, 
which is ſtronger than that of 
Virginia, and on that account 
greatly in demand in the caſtern 
and northern parts of Europe, 
where it is preferred to the ſweet- 
ſcented tobacco of James and 
York rivers, in Virginia, amounts 
to about 40,co0 hogſheads, The 
inhabitants are about 
10,000, and the negroes upwards 


of 260,000, | 


There is little or no woollen ma 
nufacture followed by any of the 


inhabitants, except what is done 
in Somerſet county, Their com- 


mon drink is cyder, which is very 
good ; and, when properly made, 


- Got infe:ior to the beſt white 


ſavannas and 


——— err Gas 
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wine. They have rum from Bar- 
Badoes, wine from Madeira and 
Vial; alſo beer, malt, and various 
forts of wines, from England.. 
Plenty of. good grapes grow wild 
in the woods, but no wine is 
made from them. . 

Moſt of the Indians live on the 


"eaſtern ſhore, Some of them in- 


deed come over to the other fide 
in winter, to hunt for deer, in 
which they greatly delight: and 
R is very rare that any of them 
will embrace the life or worſhip 
of the Chriſtians, But their ndm- 


ber is now inconfiderable; occa- 
' fioned by the perpetual diſcords 
among themſelves; 


The chief bay is Cheſapeak,. 


Including many creeks.—Nume- 
rous rivers interſect this province, 


the chief of which are, the Pa- 


' towmac; Poeomae, Patuxent, Pa- 
3 Suſquehannah, 


Severn, Saffafras, &c.. 
Maryland, Penſylvania, and: 
Virginia, enjoy peculiar commer- 
elal advantages from their nume 
rous harbours, creeks, and large 


_ navigable rivers; but, being deſ- 
_ titute of fortifications, cannot but 


prove of equal diſadvantage in a 
war, if the enemy be maſter of 
the adjacent ſeas, who will have. 
it in his power, by theſe means, 
to carry defolation into the beſt 
fettled parts of the ſeveral coun-- 
tries; as unhappily may be too 


© ſoon experienced, 


ST. MaxY*'s, a ſmall maritime 
town in a county of the ſame 
name, in the Weſtern diviſion of 
Maryland, on the. E. fide of St. 


George's river, near St. George's 


Hand, at the entrance of Patow- 
mac river and Cheſapeak bay. 
Mas $8A4CHUSSETs-Bar, a 
province, the principal ſubdiviſion 
of arr ny nyc It is bounded 
New-Hampfhire ;- 
en the E. and S. by the Atlantic” 
Ocean and Connechcut; and on 
the W. by New-York; producing, 
Indian corn in abwadance, though 


but liitle other grain. Here is 
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plenty of mutton, beef; porkz 


fowl, and fiſh, with flax and hemp; 
and the inhabitants are employed: 
in manufactures of linen, woollen, 
and leather. They build great 
numbers of ſhips, having plenty 
of timber and other materials for 
that purpoſe. They have copper 
and iron mines, and ſome of the 
latter ate manufactured; but their 
fabrics in general, particularly 


thoſe of hats, are diſcouraged by 


the mother-country.. They fur 
niſh the ſugar-iſlands with ſale 
proviſions, in return for which 
they take ſugar and molaſſes. 
They have ſtills for making rum, 
and ſome ſugar-houſes, 

This province is divided into 
the following counties, to cach of 
which we have annexed the towns- 
ſhips that belong to it. 

County of Hampſhire. 
1 Canada 
2 Pequiong. 
3 Salem 
4 Peter ſnam 
5 Narraganſet- 
6 Greenwich 
7 Brim field 
8 Kingſtor 
Pelham 
10 Sunderland 
11 Hadley 
12 N. Hadley 
13 Northampton 
14 Northfield 
15 Hat field 
16 Deerfield 
17 Blandford 
18 Granville 
19 Weſtfield 
20 Springfield, the co. towns- 
County of Suffolk. 
1 Roxbury 
2 Dorcheſter 
3 Needham 
4 Medway 
5 Zillingham 
6 Wrentham 
7 Med field 
$ Walpole 
9 Stoughton 
10 Braintree 
21 Wey mouth 
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12 Higham © 
13 Milton 


14 Deadham 


15 Boſton, the county town, 
County of Worceſter, 

Dudley 

Stourbridge 
Weltern 

Hardwick 

New Ipſwich 

Canada to Dorchefter 

Lunenburg 

Bolton 

Shrewſbury 

10 Weſtborough 

11 Hopkinton 

12 Grafton 

13 Menden 

14 Uxbridge 

15 Douglas 

16 Oxford 

17 Sutton 

18 Gore 

19 Brookfield 

20 Braintree 

21 Welt Wing 

21 Rutland 

23 Holden 
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24 Worceſter, the co. town, 


County of Kſſex. 


1 Beverley 
2 Middleton 
3 Tapsficld 
4 Andover 
ö Bradford 
Rowley 
7 Newbury 
8 Almbury 
9 Haverhill 
10 Methuen 
11 Dracut 


12 Lynn, the eounty town, 


County of Middleſex, 
x Townſhend 
2 Hollis 
3 Dynſtable 
4 Chelmsford 
5 Reading 
6 Malden 
7 Medford 
8 Groton 
9 Billarica 
10 Weſtford 
11 Bedford 
12 Tewkſbury 
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t;3 Lexington 
14 Woburn 
15 Marlborough 
16 Stow 
17 Concord 
18 Waltham 
19 Weſton 
20 Sherborn 
21 Holliſton 
22 Charles-Town 
23 Cambridge, co. town, 
County of Briſtol, 
1 Attleborough 
2 Rehoboth, or Sca Rank 
3 Barrington . 
4 Swanſey 
5 Dighton 
6 Rainham 
7 Eaſton 
8 Norton 
9 Berkley 
10 Freetown 
11 Dartmouth 
12 Taunton, the co. town, 
County of Plymoath, 
1 Hanover 
2 Abingdon 
3 Duxbury 
4 Kingſton 
ce Halitax 


6 Pembroke 

7 Bridgewater 

8 Middleborough 
9 Rocheſter 

10 Wareham 

11 Plympton 


12 Plymouth, the co, town. 


County of Barnſtaple, 
1 Sandwich 

2 Falmouth 

3 Yarmouth 

4 Harwich 

5 Eaſtham 

6 Silver Spring 

7 Bellingſgate 

8 Truro 

9 Chatham 


10 Barnſtaple, the co. town. 
Duke's County, e Iſtand of Mar- 


tha's Vineyard. 
1 Chilmax 
2 Tiſbury 
3 Edgar, the co. town, 


County and Iſland of Nantukket. 


Sherborn, the co, town. 


— — 


Beſides the above, there belongs 
to this colony the territory of Sa- 
gadok, or York, Lincoln, and 


Cumberland, (which ſee,) with 


Elizabeth Iſlands, viz. Naſhawn, 
Tinkers, Slokums, Muſkejet, No- 
man's, and Kuttihunt iſles. 
The inhabitants of this pro- 
vince are computed at 400, coo, 
of whom $0,000 arc eapable of 
bearing arms, ; 

This is by far the moſt power- 
ful of the Britiſh colonies; to 
which. there has lately been an- 
nexed the counties of Cumber- 
land, York, and Lincoln. The 
bulk of the people are of the In- 
dependent perſuaſion.—Sce Ne- 


Eng land. ; 


"MasS$SEDAN, a bay between 
Acapulco and Aquacara, a port 
near the Cape of California, where 
Sir Thomas Cavendiſh lay, after 
paſſing-the Magellan Straits, 

MASTERKOvT, a ſmall town 
in the county of Prince George, in 
the weſtern diviſion of Maryland. 

MATANE, a river of Canada, 
the mouth of which is capable of 
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this coalt of the river St. Law- 
rence, eſpecially near Matane, for 
upwards of 20 leagues, abounds 
in cod, and might employ above 
500 ſhalops, or filhinge ſmacks, at 
a time, The fiſh-is very fine, and 
ſit for exportation to the Straits, 
Spain, and the' Levant. Great 
numbers of whales have been 
feen here floating upon'the water, 
which may be ſtruck . with the 
harpoon, and prove a very valua- 
ble fiſhery. 

MATTHIAS, ST. the weſter- 
melt of the two iſlands d iſcovered 
by Dampier, on the coaſt of New- 
Britain, and ſouthern countries of 
America, It is about nine of ten 


leagues in length, mountainous 


and woody, but interſperſcd with 
feveral ſavannas, and ſome ſpots 
which ſeemed to be cleared. 

Mar Ex's ISLAND, or JonN 
Mayzn's ISLAND, an iſland ly- 
ing S. W. of Spitzbergen, in lat. 
21, 23. The ſea which waſhes its 
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coaſt was formerly frequented by 
abundance of whales; but. theſe 
fiſh removing further to the N. the 
iſland has been forſaken, A very 
high mountain, beginning near 
its northern extremity, called 
Beerenbergen, or Bear-mountain, 
extends quite acroſs the iſland, 
and may be ſcen 30 miles at fea. 
Here are ſeveral good bays, and 
the laud is habitable, abounding 
with-fiſh and deer. But the vaſt 
nantities of ice floating on all 
ides, eſpecially towards the Ex 
render it abſolutely inacceſſible in 
ſpring, 

MECHOACAN, a province in 
the audience of Mexico, It is 
bounded on the N. by part of 
Panuco, ard the provinces of Za- 
catecas and Guadalaxara; on the 
E. by another part of Panuco 
and Mexico Proper; on the 8. 
by the latter and the South-Sea, 
which, together with Kaliſco, 
bounds it alſo on the W. and 
N. W. It extends 70 leagues 
along the coaſt, and ſtill farther 
inland. . / 
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and the ſoil remarkably fruitful, 
In this province are mines of ſil- 
ver, and a few of gold and cop- 
per. Among its. numerous pro- 
ductions are the cacao or choco- 
late nut, the root mechoacan, ſe- 
veral odoriferous gums and bal- 
ſams, larſaparilla, ambergris, va- 
nillas, caſſia, &e. 8 

The natives, now incorporated 
with the Spaniards, learn all kinds 
of trades; and ale particularly 
curious in making cabinets, and 
weaving ſilk: but their greateſt 
art is in making images of ſmall 
feathers, equal to the moſt exqui- 
ſite painting. The country is in- 
feſted with foxes, ſquirrels, lions, 
wild dogs and tygers. But it has 
alſo a numerous breed of excel- 
lent Horſes for the ſaddle or har- 
neſs ; and produces plenty of ho- 
ney and wax; and the ſea and ri- 
vers are ſtored with excellent fiſh. 

Mechoacan was formerly aking- 
dom, but the Spaniards bave re- 


MER 
duced it to a biſhopric, in which 
are about 200 towns of converted 
natives, The greateſt part of the 
trade in this provinee is carried on 
by land, there being hardly any 
ſeaports deſerving that name. 

ECHOACAN, an epiſbopes 
city, and the capital of the pro- 
vince of the ſame name, ſituated 
on a large river, abounding in 
fiſh, near the weſt ſide of a lake, 
about 120 miles W. of Mexico, 
It is a large place, beautifully de- 
corated with a fine cathedral, and 
handſome houſes belonging to 
rich Spaniards, who own the ſil- 
ver mines at Guanaxoato or Guax- 
aſiata. 

MECKLENBURG, an inland 
county, in the diſtrict of Saliſ- 
bury, North-Carolina, whoſe prin- 
cipal town is Charlotteburgh. It 
is the molt S. limits of the pro- 
vince, as boundary to the Cheraws 
precinct, S. Carolina. | 

MzDF1ELD, a town in Suffolk 
county, Maſlachuſets-Bay, in the 
midway between Wrentham and 
Deadham, being 7 miles diſtant 
from each, and about 18 8. W. 
from Cambridge, near the river 
Charles. 

Mrorond, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
which ſtands near the head of the 
Myſtic river, about 


mington, 


MzDWAY, a town in Middle- 


ſex county, Maſlachuſets - Bay, 
near the river Charles, on the 
principal road to Providence, 6 
miles N, from Wrentham, and 
about the ſame diſtance S. from 
Sherburn. 

MENDON, a town in Worceſ- 
ter county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, 5 
miles E. of Uxbridge, and 4 
N. W. from Bellingham. | 

MEeR1DA, the capital of Spa- 
niſh Yucatan, a province in the 
audience of Mexico. It is the 
ſeat of the Governor, and the ſee 
of the biſhop, and lies near the 
north fide of the province, be- 


7 miles N. 
of Cambridge, and 9 S. of Wil- 


inne 
tween the gulphs of Mexico and 
Honduras. It is a handſome city, 
of a ſquare form, with ſtraight and, 
ſpacious ſtreets, cutting each other 
at right angles; the houſes are of 
ſtone, and their artificial white 
neſs is very hurtful ta the eyes in 
this burning climate. 
about 30 churches, The greateſt, 
art of the inhabitants paſs their 
ives in idleneſs, ſupported by the 
continual labour of the Indians. 
It ſtands 45 miles ſouth of the 
ocean, and 135 north-caſt of the 
city of Campeachy, Lat. 22, 38, 
long. 90, 36. 


Mz x1D4,atown of Venezuela, 


a province of Terra-Firma. The 
ſail round this place abounds with 
fruit of all ſorts, and there are 
alſo gold-mines in the neigh boug- 


hood, It lies about 54 miles from 


the lake of Maracaibo, and 2606 
N. E. from St. Fe. 
tants carry their fruit and other 
merchandize to Truxillo. 


Mz=zREIMEETING- Bay, at 


the fork of Sagadahock and Ke- 
nebeg rivers, on which is built 
Richmond fort. It is about 4 


miles from point to point, and is 
about 12 inland from. Caſco-bay, * 
in York county, in the province - 


of New- Hampſhire, New- Eng- 
land, 


Mxs as8rpei., See Miſſiſippi. 


METAaIlxncoGNIrTA, a tract of 
land which Sir Martin Forbiſher, 


in his third voyage to diſcover a a 
north-weſt paſſage, in 1 578, took 
poſſe ſſion of in the name of Queen 


Elizabeth; but has never been 
thought worth looking after ſince. 
Mxico, called alſo New- 


Spain, a large province, ſubject to 
It forms a - 
powerful empire, and is ſubdi- 


Old or | 


the crown of Spain. 


vided into two parts, 


South Mexico, and New or North 
Mexico, 


Mz x1co, Or o, is bounded on 


the W. by New Mexico; on the 


N. and N. E. by the gulph of 
Mexico; on the S. E. by Terra 


Firma; and on the S. W. by the 


There are 


The inhabi- 
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Pre Ocean 6. Sbuthl Sea. It is 
p Ward bf v miles i lengeh, 
age Fro "or 85 * th, 
Wvedfloned, by BSTHAorftvrds; 
ſeverat BiY#'0n% the hrtN codff, 
and the? Fp of Calif6rtiia''o 
teen lorborltes 507 bee 
eis, ii getefal, 4 moviitainous 
ccuntry, chem of hig Hills run- 
ming throbgh it from 8 E. to 
N. W. Tts'eaſtery More is a flat 
Plain country; Fell of moxaſſes, 
aid overflown in the rainy ſcaſon; 
bur ſo" covered with thickkts of 
bam bou, mangroves, and buſhes, 
that the logwood - cutters make 
their way through it with their 
hatehefs. The barred: trees are 
. continually verdant, and thoſe 
that are fructiferous bloſſom and 
bear almoſt the whole year round. 
'Fhe' cochineal inſect for dying of 
ſcarlet, is bred here in great quan- 
tities. They have pine-apples, 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, figs, and cocoa- nuts, in 
the © greateſt plenty and perfec- 

The preſent ir habitants are na- 
tive Indians, Spaniards, Creols, 
Meſtizoes, Negroes, and Mulat- 


| of dee | 
Mexiev'is governed by a Vice- 
from Old Spain, who is deſ- 
potic. The forces in this coun- 
try are not confiderable, nor are 
there many fortified towns, and 
even” thoſe have been taken and 


plundered by buccaneers of ſmall 


force. 


- The revenues Which the King 


of Spain draus from this country 
are prodigious, ariſing from the 
fifth part of gold and ſilver taken 
from the mines, the'cuſtoms,” ex- 
cife, and other impoſts, and the 
rents and ſervices by «hich all 
lands are holden of the crown. 


the 8 


continues their principal colony. 
It is exceſſively hot, tying molly 

within the Torrid zone; and on 
the E. coaſt extremely unbcaſthy, 


of the called audiences, as having 
This is the firſt country which 
paniards ſettled off the con- 
tinent of America; and it fit 
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and eneumhered with woods, which 
extend a cohfidxfable way into the 
water. The” inlaid country is 
more apreegble, und the ar of a 
Fete el ie 
The numpet of 'Horfiet eattle 
is, ig a manver, infinite, many 


of them running wild; and a'very 


conſiderable trade is carried on 
in ther hides and” tallow; but 


their fleſh türns to little account 


in commerce, by reaſon of the ex- 
treme beat. 8 ine are equally 
numerous, and their lard is much 
in requeſt, and uſed inſlead of 
butter all over the country. Sheep 
are numerous, but their wool is 
of no great conſideration in their 
trade, being hairy and ſhort. Cot- 
ton is here very good, and in 
great plenty, of which there are 
arge manufactures, and is the ge- 
neral wear of the inhabitants; the 
woollens and linens of Europe be- 
ing worn * by perſons of ſome 
condition. Some provinces pro- 
duce ſilk, but not in ſuch abun- 
dance or perfection as to form a 
remarkable part of their export. 
The gold and filver of this coun- 
try engroſs the principal attention 
of the inhabitants. The com- 
modities of moſt importance in 
foreign commerce, are cochinea), 
indigo, and cacao; alſo ſugar, to- 
bacco, and logwood. 

The trade of Mexico may be 


. conſidered as conſiſting of three 


great branches, by which it com- 
municates with the whole world: 
namely, the trade with Eurcpe, 
by, La Vera Cruz ; the trade with 
the Eaſt-Indies, by Acapulco; and 
the commerce of the South-ſea, by 
the ſame port, 

Old Mexico is divided into 
three diſtrifts, or governments, 
ſo- 
vereign courts; which, though 
uneer the inſpection of the Vice- 
roy, decide in all civil or erimi- 
nal matters. 'T heſe are, 1. Gua- 
dalaxara, containing the provinces 
of Cinaloa, Culiacan, Chamephan, 
Xaliſco, Guadalaxara Proper, Za- 
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catecas, and New Biſcay. 2. Mexi- 


co, including the provinces of 
Mechoacan, Mexico Proper, Pa- 
nuco, Tlaſcala, Guazaca, Tabaſ- 
co, and Yucatan, 3. Guatimala, 


' which comprehends the provinces 


of Chiapa, Soconufes, Guatimala 
Proper, Vera Paz, Honduras, Ni- 
caragua, Coſta Ricea, and Ve- 


rau. | 


Mexico audience is bounded on 
the N. by New Mexico; on the 
E. by the North-Sea, or gulph of 
Mexico; has the South-Sta on 
the 8. and S8. W. and on the 8. 
E. ſide it joins the provinces of 
Chiapa and Soconuſto, in the go- 
vernment of Guatimala, It hes 
between lat. 17, 23. wholly in 
the Torrid zone, Its extent, from 
the remoteſt point of Panuco, on 
the N, E. to that of Mechoacan, 
on the 8. W. from ſea to ſea, is 
200 leagues; and much the ſame 
from the N, part of Mechoacan, 
on the N. W. to Chiapa, on the 
S. E. yet it is hardly 60 leagues 
from ſea to ſea acroſs Guaxaca; 


but this dimenſion is excluſive of 


the peninſula of Yucatan, 

The province called Mexico 
Proper has Tlaſcala on the E, 
Mechoacan on the W. Panuco on 
the N. and the Pacific Ocean on 
the 8. It is 315 miles from 8. 
to N. and 200 where broadeſt, on 
the coaſt; but narrower towards 
the 8. Ki 

Mz x1Cco, a royal city, archie- 
piſcepal ſee, and the capital of the 
province of the fame name, and 
of the whole kingdom of Mexico. 
It ſtands on an iſfſand in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious lake, about 30 
leagues in circumference, and is 
acceſſible only by 5 cauſeways of 
a conſiderable length. It is of a 
ſquare form, and about 7 miles 
in circuit ; ſome reckon the nam- 
ber of inhabitants to be about 50 


or 60,000, who are compoſed of 
' Spaniards, Mongrels, Indians, Ne- 


groes, and” Mulattoes ; in ſhort, 
men of all the tints that the mix- 
ture of white, copper colour, and 
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black, can produce, It is preat! 
admired for ſtraight and” ebe 
ſtreets and ſquares, its cool ſitua . 
tion in ſuch a hot climate, and 
its natural ſtrength; It contains 
29 convents, 41 nunneries, and 
a — number of pariſh- ehurehes, 
beſides the cathedral, Their enor- 
mous riches, and ſhocking luxury, 
ean only be paralleled by the ex- 
ceſs of their nears; and the 
corruption of their morals, © ' © 

It is the reſidence of the Vice. 
roy, the ſeat of the firſt audience, 
and one of the richeſt and moſt 


though it has 'no 1 nor 
any communication with the ſea 
by navigable rivers, it enjoys a 
prodigious commerce, and is it- 
ſelf the centre of all that is car» 
ried on between America and Ru- 
rope on one hand, and between 
America and the Eaſt- Iudies on 
the other. The goods from Aca- 
ulco to La Vera Cruz, or from 
Vera Cruz to Acapulco, for 
the” uſe of the Philippines, and 
in a great meaſure for the uſe of 
Peru and Lima, paſs thro” this city, 
and employ an incredible number 
of horſes and mules. 'Hither all 
the gold and ſilver is brought to 
be coined ; here the King's fifth 
is depoſued; and all that im- 
menſe quantity of plate why 
which is annually ſent into 
rope. The ſhops glitter on all 
ſides with gold, filver, and jewels, 
beſides great cheſts piled up to 
the cielings, waiting for an op- 
portunity of being ſent to Old 
Spain, &c, The city itſelf is re- 
gularly built, and the houſes hand- 
ſome, though not lofty, The or- 
naments of the churches are ex- 
travagantly rich, though the taſte 
of their architecture is compari. 
tively poor. II is 170 miles W. 
of the gulph of Mexico, and 190 
N. from Acapulco. Lat. 20, 15. 
long. 103, 12, 
Mzx1co, NW, including 


u 


Califorvia, is bounded by un- 


known lands on the N. by Flo- 


85 pug thing elle... 
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rida on the .B . od Mexico on 
the 5, mol Þ 5 Pacific. Oceav 
915 the Pi 14 Aer ate, and 
nf d he $ a. frulttpl, nt; 
though, Calf . Wlndunfaig- 
Jus, £ ra eren Aract, 
both in © outer an inner coaſts 


towards the gu epiph + and notwith- 
Nanding the indefatigable pains of 
the Jef pl nk ag among the 
natives ar this e: „ for, * 
verting th em, to carl lanity, y 
K them larly every da 
„ eee 
0 7 9 4 1 e ſeem 


Rift te xetain th priſtine b ruta- 
0 


lity : of which they have given 
l n for after ſeiz ing 
upon a horſe belonging to one of 
the R Uhiag and feaſt- 
ing en him, in a ring round the 
cg” they.4 not 4 after pro- 
cccded to a moxe ſhocking extre- 
mity, and barbarouſly maſſacred 
the athers Caraneo and Tamaral, 
wich many more perſons, ſowe of 
whom were natives attached to 
the miſfionaries, who fell into 
their hands, having totally ruined 
four ther miſſionaries, tl. e re- 
mainin twelve or thirteen nar» 
rowly e eber the ſame fate. The 
fathers, / theig . ſurveys; . have 
found Califpraja. to be a. penin- 
ſula, Joined, to New. Mexico on 
the N, E. near Which are pearl- 


Ae + .and theſe ſeem to. be 


he els thing 6 HE Ay tho' the 

ry e cannot b- made to 
Een in queſt of. that treaſure, 
Sec California. 
In Mexico axe rich 61 45 mines, 


1 RE of; which. are the 


Rar bl ene 
Wage ration. of 
kl Ms of. logs VER lake 
Michal An * „hete they have a a vil- 
lage at tengas, the teſidence of 
the Chief, „or. Cacigque,. who can 
raiſe between 4. and Soc warriors, 
And never, goes abroad » jthour a 
guard, * 40 77 — Jeep 
Fenty ay aud night roun 18 
55 8 0 N while 6 is ere. 
110 beidem A in perlon to 
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his ſubj ects, but contents himſelf 
with Gonifying his-orders to them 
by one of his officers. 
M1cH1iGAN, one of the five 
rincipal inland lakes of Canada, 
tween a point of the neighbour- 
ing continent at Michillimakinac, 
a Huron ſettlement, extendin it» 
ſelf S. and oppoſite to another, 
which looks N. is formed a trait, 
through which the lake Huron 
communicates with the lake Mi- 


chigan. 


This is an incommodious 2 
for, a ſettlement, the cold 
exceſſive; owing, 3 to 
the uſual agitation, by very tem- 
peſtuous winds, in the waters of 
the three lakes among which it 
lies; the leaſt „namely, Michigan, 
being 300 leagues i in circuit, with- 
out reckoning the bay Des Puans, 
28 leagues more in depth inland, 
that empties i ha into it. 

The = ualityof the tides diſ- 
turbs very — ay the navigation 
of theſe . lakes; for they are ob- 
ſerved to keep no ſort of regula- 
rity, and they are pretty ſtrong 
in ſome places Near the little 
iſand of Michillimakinae they 
riſe and ſall once in 24 hours, at 
full and new moon, always run» 


ning into lake Michigan. It is 


no leſs 2 that, independently 
of theſe tides, there is a current 
which is continually directed from 
lake Huron into the other; a phe- 
nomenon apparently occalioned by 
ſprings, ſuch as are frequently to 
be met with in the open ſea, 
This current, however, does not 
ſe hinder the natural courſe of the 
F Michigan which. diſcharges its 
waters into the lake — as 
well as the Superior lake. The 
firſt of theſe two currents, name- 
ly, that of lake Huron into lake 
Michigan, is more perceptible 
when the wind blows from the 
poſite quarter; namely, from 
the S. at which time flakes of ice 
are ſeen to be carried from the 
former into the latter, with as 
much yelocity as a ſhip before the 
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wind,” This is known to be ex- 


ally the caſe ih the ſtraits of 
Bahama. 40 2 4 & ; : ; 

In the channel by which the 
Superior luke throw its Waters 
into the Hurom lake there are cùr- 
rents in great numbers undet wa- 
ter, and fo ſtrong as ſometimes 
to carry away the fiſhermens nets: 
from which it is conjetiured, that 
this large lake diſcharges 4 part 
ok its — into A ue Inch 
gan by means of ſubterrameous 
channels, which it has hollowed 
for this purpoſe; in the ſame man- 
ner as it is thought the Cafpian 
ſea communicates with the Eux- 
ine, and the latter again with the 
Mediterrancaty, AH: this is the 
more likely, as the Superior lake 
receives into it at leaſt 40 rivers, 
10 or ta of which are as large as 
the ſtrait itſelf, and would not 
give out ſo much water, by a great 
deal, as it receives, had it no 


other outlet than this channel. 


The ſame thing may be ſaid of 
Michigan, which, beſides the wa- 
ters of the great lake, receives alſo 


into its boſom a vaſt number of 
rivers, many of which are very 


large, and have à long courſe : 
for, beſides the-viſible difcharge 
of its waters into the lake Huron, 
it muſt neceſſarily have hollowed 
alſo a ſubterraneous paſſage for it- 
ſelf, as has been ſaid already of 
the Superior lake. A diſcovery 
which has been made on this head 
corroborates the conjecture; name- 
iy, that all the rocks which are 
found at a certain h in the 
{trait called the Sault or Fall 
of St. Mary, are perforated, or 

e, and many 
of them are even Follow. in the 
form of grottoes; and this ap- 
parentiy owing to the currents 
which have been already men- 


In ſailing from Michillimakinae 
ph, at the bot- 


to the river St. Tofe 
tom of lake Michigan, it is found, 
though the wind is contrary, that 


« veſſel will go about eight or ten 
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leagues ft's'day' aha this pron 
eee 
bet velcety. The: me big 
bas been Büct ved at enteriiy th 

Des Plane: 


bay Phang. Thee is no 
toobe bor thar this bay, which 
has dio viſſhie. outlet but on on 

lde, diſcharges irſelf inte Jak 

Michigan; ard that the Michigan, 
which 1s eireumſtanced in the ſame 
manner as that bay, empties its 
waters ibto the lake Huron; an; 

the rather as Michigan and the 
bay rereive ſeveral rivers into 
their beſoms, - eſpecially the Mi. 
chigan lake, to which there is an 
acceſſion of a very great num der, 
ſome of them not inferior in mag- 
nitade to the river Seine in France, 
Yet theſe currents are perceivable 
only in the middle of the channel, 
by a kind of eddy, or. counter- 
current, on both fides of their 
banks, of which an advantage s 
made by coafting along near the 
ſhore, as thoſe are obliged. to do 
who ſail in canoes made of bark. 


At firlt they run 3 leagues to 


the W. in order to gain lake Mi- 
chigan, and afterwards ſteering to 
the S. which is the only courſe 
veſſels have to take for 100 leagues 
(t he extent of this lake from N. 
to S.) till they come to the river 
„ Gl propa 

Nothing exceeds the beauty of 
the country which ſeparates lake 
Michigan from lake Huron, 

M1 CalLLIMAKINAG, aſmall 
iſtand in the Huron lake of Cana⸗ 
da. It ties in lat. 44; 30. Here is 
only a middling village, in which, 
however, a pretty good trade in 
peltry was carried on till lately, 
as being the paſs, or the place of 
rendeꝛ vous, for ſeveral ſavage na- 
tions; but this traffie is removed 
to Hud ſon's- Bay, by the channel 
of the river Bourbon. 

Tbe ſituation. of Michillimaki- 
nac is very advatitageons for the 
oſes of commerce. It lies 
between three great lakes; name- 
ly, Michigan, which is 300 leagues 
in circuit, - without ſaying any 
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29 "by means of a canal, 6 TD 
129 c Try "but » very 95 uch 
Sa rupted by cataracts or water- 

tf, Jet ſo as not to hinder ca- 
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Hartford count obne cticut, on 
the W. bank of Connecticut riyer, 
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from Bran Fes * 

MiNGAN Lands, at the 
N. fide of the mouth of the river 
St, Laurence, with the ifland of 
Anticoſti * from Sheney, . i 


diſtant but 10 leagucg, 
very e Derog, for 1150 10 
all. weathe th "excellent Tr - 
chorag e 4667 at of. *0d-#h. 
It is Te Bae for the fiſh- 
cry 3 has the advantag e of a level 
good foil, 15 profit Able Indian 
trade ; and By 8 0 riſe 8 
or 13. feet, . 


65 lat.'s 
at ork 64 "Ares en. 
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on the E .. KA 

tions 3 on & e gulph of 

een 15 the W \ by Loui- 
ſiana. 

Alſo a Latz ge river of the ſame 
name 9155 1e e ease 
riling in Canad . dal. f to 

&.in Canada tt Falls into 
od is na- 
a aid to rin upwards 

2100 miles, in a very winding 

equrſe; "which, as well as the e 


lefled from the year 1712 till 
Ne eace of 1763. This river 


was then, fixed on as the bear 
i=. between. the Engliſh and Spani 


American dominions, the navi- 
gation. of it being left free to 
the ſubjects of both nations. 
Upon ſounding the entrance 
into the Miſſiſippi, it was found 
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to have 16 feet water upon the 
* bar; after which the Neptune, a 


ſhip juſt arrived from France, was 
immediately ſent, and the eaſily 
failed up the river as far as New 
Orleans, 24 leagues from the 
mouths. Wee 

From Fort Crevecceur the Miſſi- 
fippi was entered by the Sieur 
Dacan and Father Hennepin, who 
failed up it as far vs lat. 46, 7 
they were ſtop a pretty high 
whintfal for . e breed tf 
the river, called by them Sault 
de 8. Antoine de Padoue, or St, 
Anthony of Padua's Leap, The 
fource of the Miſſiſippi is ſtill 
nnknown ; but it runs almoſt 
quite throngh North America. 
The lake Afſlmiboils is very far 
from the places where theſe two 
voyagers were; and it is certain 
that the French had at that time 
no ſettlement on the banks of the 
river which they ſailed down, 

It receives a great number of 
large rivers in its courſe, as the 
Ohio (almoſt equat to the Da- 
nube}, the Ouabache ( fearcely 
inferior to it), with the great ri- 
vers Alibama, Mobile, &c. ſome 
of which bring down ſick pro- 
digious quantities of mud and 
flime, that it can hardly clear it- 
felf in the conrſe of 20 leagues. 
It breeds vaſt numbers of cro- 
codiles, and other amphibions 
creatures. It hath plenty of wa- 
terfowl, and the country on both 
fides is pretty fertile, and inha- 
bited by a great variety of na- 
tions. | $ 

It difcharges itfelf by two 
branches, which form an iſktand 
off 2a conſiderable length. Its 
mouhs ke between lat. 29 and 


how 107 
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lands. 

The country on each fide thefe 
two mouths is quite uninhabita- 
ble, on account of the frequent 
mundations, as well as barrennefs 
of the foil, producing nothing 


Nut ruſhes, canes, and {ome kinds 


K. ' 18 which It 
of trees, great part of, which Jie 
e ho ee of tis 
water, But,! by leappes WON 
v as the id, it 18 x Aint: 
ful country, covered [with vines 
and all” forts Gf 1 540 1 oo 
ground producing: plenty of Tu 
dian Gb pulſe, 105 ac e 
and yielding two crops In the 
year. S ey | he — p * * » 
About 50 leagues higher vp ou 
the E. ſide, is the xiver of Yaſons, 
which comes into the Miſltfp 


2 or 309 miles out of the country; 


and its borders are inhabited by 
the nations of the Yaſones, Tou- 
nieas, Kowronas, &e. 60 leagues 
higher is the river and nation of 
Chongue, with ſome others ko he 


E. 30 leagues higher the Millt- 


feppt receives a river which iſſues 


from a lake about 10 miles dif- 


tant, 20 miles long; and receives 
4 large rivers: 1 The Caſqui, or 
Cuſates, the moſt  fouthera 'of 
theſe, being the river of the Che. 
rokees, a mighty nation, among 
which are its principal ſources, 
It comes from the S. E. and its 
heads are among the mountains 
which ſeparate this country from 
Carolioa, and bs the great road of 
the traders from thenee to the 
Miſſiſippi and intermediate plates. 
40 leapues above the Chikazas, 
this river forms four” delicate 
iſands, namely, ” Tabogale, Ka- 
kick, Cochali, and Faly; apd 
theſe Rave each à nation inha- 
biting them. Nee 
nefpere, which, about 30 Jeapues. 
to the N. E. af th lake, divides 
into 2 branches, of hien e 
moſt fouthern is called the Black 
river; but Win very few ha 
bitants upon either, theft having 
deen deſtroyed or driven away.by 
the Iroquois... © The heady of this 
river are ſituated in 8 yalt ridge 
of mountains whick. 


rum on (the 


. back of Carolina, Virginia, ang. 
, Maryland, through whick mogh= 
tains is a mort paſſage td de 


ſources of the great river; Pulb.. , 


mack on the E. ule of them, 


N 3 * 


1 e 

be river Ohio, or Hohio, is 
more to the N. dbas à vaſt river 
which comes from the back of 

| New-York, Maryland, and Vir- 
inis. Id theiIndian language it 

Anniſies @ fair river, and is na- 
vigable for +660 miles, It .ruas 
ibrongh the moſt pleaſant cqun- 
tries in the world, and receives 
0 or. 12 rivers, beſides innume- 


able rivulete. Several nations 


formerly dwelt on this river, as 
the Chawanoes, or Chouanons, a 
rest people, who, with many 
_ -others, were totally extirpated by 
the Iroquois, who made this ri- 
wer their uſual road, when they 
entered into a war with the na- 
tions either to the 8. or W. 
4. The moſt northerly river, 
Which runs into the faid lake, 
and which comes, like the reſt, 


from the N. E. is the Ouabache, 


or St, Jeremy's river. 25 leagues 
above the Ohio is the great iſſand 


of the Tamaroas, with a nation 
"oppoſite to it that goes by its 
name; and another by that of 


_ Catiokia, who dwell on the banks 
of the Chepuſſo. 30 leagues higher 
zs the river Checagou, or the river 
.of the Illinonecks, corruptly called 
Illinois; which nation lived up- 


on this river in about 60 towns, - 


and conſiſted of 20;000- fighting 
men, before they were deſtroyed 
; by the Iroquois, and driven to 
_ .the, W. of the Miſſifippi. | This 
is a.large pleaſant river, and, a- 
dont a 50 miles ahove its entrance 
into the Miffißppi, is divided into 
% branches; the leſſer comes 
rom N. and by E. and its ſource 
is within 4 or 5 miles of the W. 
kde of the great lake of the II- 
linonecks, or Michigan, The 
largeſt comes directly from the E. 
and iſſues from a. moraſs within 
two miles of the river Miamiha, 
Which runs into the fame lake. 
_- og the S. E. ſide is a communi- 
„kation between theſe two rivers, 
by Xa land-carriage of 2 leagues, 
- about 30 miles to the S. E. of 
the lake, Ihe cc urſe of the Che- 


20 miles long, and 8 or 10 broad. 


r 
Senn. . 

cagon is above 450) miles, navi- 
gable above half-way by ſhips ; 
-and moſt of the. reſt By loops 
and barges. It receives many 
ſmall, rivers, and forms 2 or 3 
lakes; one eſpecially called Pime- 
- teovi, 20 miles long, and 3 broad, 


which affords great quantities of 


good filh. On the 8, E. bank of 
the. river Checapoy,” M. de Sale 
erected a fort, Which he called 
Crevecœur, or Heart· breaker, on 


account of the troubles be met 


with here. The fort ſtands about 
half-way , betwixt the gulph of 
Mexico and Canada; and was 
formerly the uſual. road of the 
French to. and from both, till 
they diſcovered a ſhorter and ea- 
fer pallage by the rivers Oua- 
bache. and Ohio, which riſe at a 
ſmall,diſtance from the lake Erie, 
or ſome rivers entering into it. 
80 leagues higher, the Miſſiſippi 
receives the Miſconſiag, a river 
reſembling that of the Illino- 
necks in breadth, depth, and 
courſe; and the country adjacent 
to its branches is alike pleaſant 
and fruitful, 60 miles before it 
falls into the Miſſiſippi it is joined 
by the river Kikapouz, which is 
alſo navigable, wy comes a great 


way from the N. W. 80 miles 


further, almoſt directly E. is a 
a communication, by land-car- 
riage of two leagues, with the 
river Miſconqui, which runs to 
the N. E. and, after a paſſage of 
150 miles from the land-carriage, 
falls into the great bay of Pon- 
keontamis, or the Puans, which 
joins on the N. W. fide to the 
great lake of the  Illinonecks. I 
Higher up the Miſſiſippi is the 
river Chabadeba, above which 

the Miſſiſippi forms a fine lake, 


10 miles above that lake is the 
river Tortoiſes, a large fair river, 
which runs into the country a 
good way to the N. E. and is 
navigable 40 miles by the largeſt 
boats. | : 
MoBILE, a river ol Canada, 
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Monawks, one of the Five pfoportiohable hreafſch; but dry, 
Nations of the Troquois, in al- en compaſſing the ; tow n,. except 
Hance with, Great Britain. Their that part which lies $pwards;the 
country lies between News York river- alt has four gates,.,one of 
and the lake Ontario. them very mall. It has allo 2 


Ot the ame bame is alſo a fort or Citadel, the; batteries of 


ere which ee theotgh"the- "which eee the; ee the 


3 Mohau ks. country, » 193 


Mon, one. of the Antilles 
Tands, not far from Hifpaniola, 
and due E. from, St. Domingo, 
in the way to Poxto Rico; not 
above 3 leagues in eirguit; but 


bs faid to have an excellent eli- 


mate and ſoil, beating oranges, 
much the largeſt aod fineſt in 
America, beſides other fruit. 
Here is plenty of good water, and 
the iſland is pretty popblous. 
MoNnAaToMY, 4 village in 


_ Middleſex county, Maſfachuſets- 


Bay, 3 miles N. of Watertown, 
and 4 N. W. of Cambridge. 

- | MonxtEGANS ISLAND, near 
the coalt of the county of Lin- 
coln, in the province of New 
Hampſhire, New England. It is 


- btuated between 3 aud 4 leagues 


S. S. E. from Duck harbour, and 
forms the W. point of Penobſcot 
bay. 3 


_ MonMOUTH, a county of 
New E. Jerſey, whoſe chief town 
rr e 11 
Mono, a large city on the 
Terra Firma, in the provinee of 
 Carthagena, in New Spain, on 
the river Mag daten, which is 


a place of great trade, and receives 


the products of New Granada, 
by means of that river, which it 
conveys to Carthagena. 
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The bank of the river. St. Lau- 
rence, on which the town of Mon- 
treal is built, riſes inſenſibly from 


the water's edge to the oppolite 


part of the ton; which. 1s di- 
vided -jnto.. two\ parts, called the 
Lower and the Upper Town; tho” 


the aſcent in paſling from the for- 
mer to the latter is ſearcely per- 


ecivable, The merchants in ge- 
neral reſide in the Lower Town ; 
and here is alſo the place of arms, 


the nunnery boſpital, and royal 


magazines; but the principal 
ſtructures are in the Upper Town; 
among which are the Necollets 
con vent, the patiſh- church and 
free-ſchool, the ſeſuits church and 
feminary, the palace of the gover- 


nor, and the houſes. of moſt of 
the ofhcers-bclonging to the gar- 


riſon. T he Recollets con vent is 

a ſpacious {ructure,. and their 

community yet y, Humer. The 

pariſh-churcþ.,as large and well- 

built, f he n ſtone ; the free- 
- . 9 {- : 

; It, very 
at. no magnificent, 
pile SHRapery ff falls 
but their. PREY ; 35 well orng- 
mented. 1 e governor's palace 
is a large building; and the fame 


tcommodious, 


nada. It ſtands in an ifland of 


n, 
c 


h 


Quebee,' It fſters, ho original 


La Fleche, à town of. Anjou, in 


. 


| | the 4own of. ontreal, The nun- 
the ſame name, in the river 8t. /gery+haſpital 18: 2. commodio 
Laurence, and 60 leagues (others {trafture,; an favs d 

ay 100 miles) S. of Trigina 

is a well-peopled place, of an ob- 
long form, the ſtreets very oper 
and the houſes well built, 1 


religion 
came from 


France, Their. ſalon in this 
building is grand and Well-finifhe 


MON 


ed ; and their church is well- built, 
heat, and convenient. 
- Without the town, on the o- 
ther ſide of St. Peter's river, ate 


___Jeveral elegant houſes ; particu- 


, * 


it from them in 1760, having be- 


- 


larly one belonging to. M. de Cal- 
liere, and the General Hoſpital, 


called les Freres. Charrons, from 


its being eſtabliſhed by a gentle- 
man of that name, who had aſ- 


| Tociated with him ſeveral perſons 
of piety and learning, for found- 


ing fo uſeful a charity, and fur- 
nifking the nao with 
Tchool-maſters for the inſtruction 
of the Indian children. He had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the General 
Hoſpital eftabliſhed before his 
death, which happened in the year 
1719, though his brethren had 
deſerted him ſome time before, 


The place formerly . to 


the French, but the Engliſh took 


fore made themſelves maſters of 


Quebec. It was taken by the 
Provincials in 1775, but retaken in 
172 


bs built, is about 10 leagues long, 


and 4 broad, being very fruitful 


in corn, and abounding with ele- 


— plantations, It has its name 


rom a mountain of great height, 


' fituated about the middle of the 


iſland, which it ſeems to over- 


look, like a monarch from his 


* 


' bitiog to the eye 
- 'tiful proſpect. 


throne, and thence acquired the 
" appellation of the Royal Moun- 
tain, a name which Has been fince 
_ given to the town itſelf, which 
was originally called Ville Marie. 


about a league in breadth, and its 
banks interſperſed” with trees and 
"ſeats, containing ſeveral iffands : 
ſome of which are inhabited, and 
others in their natural tate, exhi- 
the moſt beau- 


' of the river from 


tteal are pretty well ſettled. '' The 
tms lie pretty eloſe all the way, 
and ſeycral gentlemen's ſcats ſhew 


7 : 


„Lat. 46, 10. long. 75, 12. 
; The iſland of Montreal, in 
- which the town of the ſame name 


The tiber St. Laurence is here 


Todeed the banks 
Quebec to Mon- 


MON 
themſelves at intervals. The ri- 
ver is not navigable at Montreal, 
on accopht of  ſeyeral., catarafts 
Web _ obſtruct, the 


and rocks, which 
pallage. $ ; . 2 EEE OY ? 
Though the lands of Montreal 
produce Indian corn in abundance, 
and all the vegetables of Europe 
flouriſh in it; yet the French have 
never been able to cftabliſh any 
ſtaple. commodity to anſwer their 
demands on their mother-coun- 
try. Their trade wich the In- 
dians produces all their returns to 
that market. The furs of the 
beaver, with thoſe of foxes and 
racoons, the fkins of deer, and 
all the branches of the peltry, to- 
gether with what corn and lumber 
they can ſend to the Weſt-In4ies, 


conſtitute their whole ſtock of 


merchandiſe. And thefe have 
been found ſufficient to render 


their lives agreeable in this fruit- 


ful country. | 

They have wine, brandy, eloth, 
linen, and wrought iran from Eu- 
rope: and the Indian trade re- 
quires brandy, tobacco, a fort of 
duffil blankets, guns, powder and 
ball, ketrles, hatchets, tomahawks, 
with ſeveral ſorts of toys god trin- 
kets. The Indians ſupply the 
peltry ; and the French have tra- 
ders, whom they call Coureurs de 
Bois, who, like the original inha- 
bitants, traverſing the valt lakes 
and rivers, which interſe& this 
country, in canoes made of bark, 
with incredible patience and in- 
duſtry, carry their s into the 
remoteſt parts of America, and 
diſpoſe of them to nations entire- 


ly unknown to us. This in re- 


turn briogs the market home to 
them, as the Indians ate by this 
means encoura *%: trade at 
Montreal; for which purpoſe | 

ple from all parts, brow thoſe —. 
dwell above 100 miles diſtant, 
come to the fair at Montreal, 


.which is annually holden in june; 


and it fometimes com inues for - 
three months together, Many ſo- 


kmuitics arc obſcrycd on this og» 


MON 

caſion 5 guards are planted in 
roper ſtations, arid the govefhor 
fiimſelf afſiſts in erſon to pre- 
ſerve order among fuch a vaſt 0 
courſe of ſavage nations. Nor 
are all theſe precautions ſufficient, 
as the ſavages too often find means 
of intoxicating themſelves with 
ſpirituous liquors; which produces 
a temporary tad els during which 
they are guilty of the mo enor- 

mous exceffes. 
MoxsxxkAT, one of e Ca- 
ribbee - Iſlands, Jad among the 


ſmalleſt of che 1 in the Atlantic." 


Ocean, Columbus diſcovered it in 
1493- 
bout . de gues long, and 2 
breadt 
acres, It was ſettled in 1632. 
The' firſt ſettlers were Iriſhmen, 
and the preſent inhabitants are 


their deſcendabts, or other en 
of Ireland ſinee ſettled there, by 


which means the Iriſh lauguage is 


— . K there, eren among the 
etzroes. The government 5 the 
eut. 
Governor; a Council; and an Al- 
ſembly of 8 repreſcuratives, 2 for 
4 alert which K .ra 
Its | mbuntaing w 
Its 
s are well watered and fruit- ba 
ful: but the * and ſoil, the 


ing is cotipofed of a 


each of the 
vide the"Iſtand. . 
are covertd with cedars, Ke. 
vall 


latter being us light and andy, tho 
highly fertile, are much the ſame 
with thoſe of the other iſlands; 


as are alſo its animals and trade. 


Its chief produce is i fal , but of 
a very inferior kind, be * ſome 


ſugar, and the commodities de- 


rived from the cane. It is fo ſur- 


rounded with rocks, that the rid- 


ing before it is very precarious 
and dangerous on the approach of 
a tornado, having no haven, It 


contains about 1500 Europeans, 


who are maſters of abont 12,000 


1770 amounted to go, ocol. to 


Great - Britain and Ireland, and 


12,000 to N. America, It. has 
only 3 roads, viz, Plymouth, Old- 
harbour, and Ker* S$-key 3 -where 


It is of an oval form, 25 


being 18 or, 20 in 2 
cuit ; and contains about 50, 


e into 7 


among the falls... 
African ſlaves, The exports in 


MOR 
they are obliged. to obſerve. the 
ſame methods 74 at, St. Chriſto- 
pher's in loading or un doll the, 
veſſels, 

On the 29th and 40th, of Jane, 
1733, « hurricane happened here, 
the whole damage of- Which, ex- 
eluſiye of the ſhipping, was reckons, 
ed not leſs than e curren- 

„ It lies 30 miles S. W. of An- 
tigua, the ſame diſtance S. E. from 
Nevis, and is ſubject to Great 
Britain. Latitude 17, 10, longi- 
. tude 52, 100. 

Moose Rive Facrozv, 
an Engliſh ſcttlement in New- 
South - Wales,” which bas been 
erected ever ſinte 1740. It is 
built near the mouth of the river 
Mooſe, in lat. 51, 28, on a navi 
gable river, Which at 12 miles 
diſtance from the fort is divided 
branches; the one comes 
from the ſouthward, and the other 
from the 8. W. Upon the ſouthern 
branch thrive all ſorts of grain, 
as barley, beans, and peaſe do at 
the factory, though expoſed to 
the chilling 155 from. the ice 
in the bay. Upon the ſouthern 
— above the falls grows natu- 

all long the river a Kind of 

oats, and rye like rice, In 
the woods, at "oh bottom of the 
at Mooſe and Albany, as 
well as at Rupert's- river, are very, 
large timber-trees of all kinds, 
oak, ah, &c. as well as pine, ce- 
dar, and ſpruce, They have: ex- 
coming good. graſs: for hay; and 
ny may have-every, where, with-' 
and, pulſe; grain, and ſruit-, 
thee as 15 the ſame climate ia 
Europe. 

The. ice "breaks vp at Mooſs 
factory in the beginniog of March, 
but higher up about the middle 
of that month. The river is na- 
vigable for canoes a, great way up 
Ar a con ſidera- 
ble ance there is one fall of 50. 
feet; hut above that it is deep ad 
navigable a great way. The cli. 
mate 1 8 the fall is very good. 

Monis, a county of New- 
Jerſey, bounded on the E. by the 


MOS 


Hudon-river and on che W. by 
It is ichiefly billy. 


the Delawar. 
nor has any very conſiderable 


town in its limits, but a town of 
its v name.. „ 11107 
"Mos kaTo; or Mu $QU41T e, 2 
eonntryof Mexico, between Trux- 
flo and Honduras. Lat. 13. 18. 


long, 85, 88; It is bounded by 


the North-Sex on the N. and E. 
dy Nicaragua on the S., and Hon- 
durai on the W. This ſpace takes 
a2g9c3.<f.the ſhore, and 

forms an obtuſe, angle at Cape 


in 1 50 


Gracits à Dios, having one of 


its ſides expoſed. to the N. the 
other to the E. The general name 


of Moſkitos is given to all the 
nations whic): occupy this extent, 


as well as the inner ſpace between 
the coaſt and the higher chain of 


mountains. The whole of theſe 
nations together, are above 30, oo0. 
The Muſkitos are the moſt nu- 
merons and braveſt. Their coun. 
try is one of the moſt healthy and 
beautiful ſpots in the world ; and 
here the Europeans do not ſuffer 
by any of the diſorders ſo danger- 
aus in the Weſt-Indies, and live 
here to a very old age. The 


Spaniards, indeed, reckon this a 


part of the province of Hondu- 


ras, though they have no ſettle- 


ments in the Moſkito country. 
When the Spaniards firſt invaded 
this part of Mexico, they barba- 
rouſly maſſacred moſt of the na- 
rives, whence proceeds the inſupe- 
\rable averſion of ſuch of them as 
eſcaped into the inacceſſible moun- 
tains, againſt the Spaniards : and 


for that reaſon they have always, 


readily joined with any Europeans 
that come upon their coaſt in en- 
terpriſes againſt the Spaniards, 
particularly with the Engliſh, who 
frequently come among them. 
The Moſkito Indians being ex- 
cellent markſmen, are employed 


by the Engliſh to ſtrike the mana- 
tee · fiſñ; and many of them fail 


in Engliſh veſſels to Jamaica, 
When the Duke of Albemarle 
. was governor of or, theſe 
people put themſelves under the 


MYR 

rotection of the crown of Eng- 
d, and their King received a 
commiſſion from him. Since which 
time, hen their Ring dies, the 
next male cheir goes to Jarbaica, 
and receives a commiſſton aecord- 
ingly but before that he is not 
acknowledgedas ſuch by his coun- 

trymen. Ziel 614-0 

Like all: other unelvilized na- 
tions they have few wants, and 
are very indolent : indeed, they 
never labour but when they are 
hungry, then they hunt or fiſh, 
exerciſes; in which they are very 
dexterous. Their country pro- 
duces woods of ſeveral kinds for 
dying and .cabinet-work ; and 
from hence we procure tiger and 
buck=ſ{kins, but in ſmall quantities. 

MosKk1To ISLAND, one of the 
Smaller Virgin Iſlands, in the Weſt 
Indies, ſituated near the N. coaſt 
of Virgin Gorda, to whom it is 
dependent. Long. 63, 13, lat. 
18, 28. 

'MounT DzsAR Tr, a little 
iſland of very high land at the 
mouth of Penobſcot-Bay, in the 
county of Lincoln, New- 
Hampſhire, New-England. It is 
near the eaſtern extremity of the 
province, near Nova-Scotia, in 


the territory of the Sagadahocks, 


It is covered on the 8. fide near 
the continent with a ſtring of little 
iſlands that form a fine fafe har- 
bour ; the entrance of which is 
on the E. where is a middle. 
ground, of which the navigator 
much be careful, Lat. 68. long. 
44, 50. Behind this iſland, which 
lies near the ſhore, is a very large 
opening that forms the bay or 
mouth of Mount Deſart river. 
MouNnT]JOY, a manor of 
Newcaſtle country, and Penſylva- 
nia, where the firſt lime-ſtone 
found in America was dug. This 
whole county is remarkable for its 
excellent gravel, a thing very 
rarely to de met with on the conti- 
nent of America, ; 
MYRTLE ISLAND, an iſland 
in the bay of Naſſau, in Florida,. 


See Naſſau Bay, 


NAT 
N. 


AnTycKkzrT, an iſland 
S. E, of the main-land of 
New-England, 80 miles 8. of 
Boſton. Near it is one of the moſt 
conſiderable fiſheries in this pro- 
- vince, particularly for whales. 
This iſland is become ſo conſi- 
derable in its intereſts and pro- 
perty, as to form one of the coun- 
ties of Maſſachuſets-Bay. It is a 
hilly, ſandy, bare iſland, which 
of itſelf could give ſubſiſtence to 
no ſpecies of beings but fiſher- 
men ; and is about 14 miles from 
E. to W. and 4 from N. to 8. 
The town on Nantucket iſle flov- 
riſhed in proportion to the traffic 
the inhabitants carried on, there 
being 60 or 80 ſhips and veſſels 
belonging to its port. Lat. 41, 
12, long. 70, 10. 
NARRAGANSET, a town and 
diſtrict in Hampſhire county, Maſ- 
ſachuſets- Bay, 5 miles E. of Sun- 
derland, and 10 W. of Peterſham. 
NAR RAGAN SET, a river which 


runs into a bay of the ſame name 


near Providence, Nhode-Iſland. 
Nass AU Bay; or Spi Iro 
SAN cro, a large bay in Florida, 
It is about a degree in length 
from N. to S. containing four 


iſlands, ſituated in a line from 


S. W. to N. E. for 50 miles, with 
openings between them a mile or 
two over. The moſt northerly is 
called Myrtle iſland ; between 
which and the continent is theen- 
trance of the _ Here are many 
ſprings of excel | 

bay is x5 miles broad, from Myr- 


and another bay between them 
ſtretching 50 or 60 miles to the 
8. as far as one of the ſmaller 
mouths of the Miſſiſippi. 


in 
cattle ; they alſo plant maiſe pur- 


ent water. The 


N E G 
poſely for ſupplying Panama with 
proviſions: it lies 67 miles 8. W. 
of that-gity. Lat. 9, 12. long. $2, 
10. 7 | 4 3 a ”_ 

NaTicx, a town in Middleſex 
county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, on the 
river Charles, 15 miles S. W. of 
Cambridge, and 4 miles E. from 
Sherborn. 

NAvas1a, a ſmall iſland in 
the Windward Paſlage, or ſtrait 
between Cuba and Hiſpaniola, in 
the W. Indies, Thither the in- 
habitants of Jamaica come in 
boats, to kill guanas, an amphi- 
bious creature that breeds plenti- 
fully at the roots of old trees, 
They are in the ſhape of a lizard, 
with ſcales, but firm, white fleſh, 


which, ſailors ſay, makes good 


broth. Some of them are 3 feet 
in length. | 
NAVv1DAD, a town of Mecho- 
acan, a province of Mexico, with 
a harbour on the Pacific Ocean: 
156 miles W. of Mexico city, 
and ſubjeQ to Spain. Lat. 18, 51, 
long. 111, 10. | ; 
NawsHAwN's Iſland, one of 
the Elizabeth Iſlands at the mouth 
of —— Plymouth Co- 
lony, New-England, and is but 
3 miles 8. W. from the peninſula 
of Barnſtaple county, which forms 
Cape · Cod- bay. | 
NAzARETH, a town in North. 
ampton county, Penſylvania, 5 
miles N. of Eaſton, and 10 N. E. 
of Bethlehem. ; | 
NEGADA, or ANEGADA, one 
of the Caribbee Iflands, It is 
low and deſert, being encom paſſed 


with ſhoals and ſand-banks ; and 
tle iſland to a row of iſlands run- 


ning parallel with the Main-land, 


lies 30 miles N. W. of ' Anguilla. 
It is called Negada, from its being 
moſtly overflowtr pane cider, It 
abounds with à remarkable bird 
called the collibry, or humming 


bird. Here are alſo painted erabs, 
Na rA, a town in the iſthmus 


of Darien, a province of Terra 
Firma, with a harbour in Panama 
Bay. Here, as in the neighbour- 


that ereep down the hills in May, 
and ent all the herbage, and after 
going ſeveral times to waſh them- 

elves, fetutn'again, But at a cer- 


g parts, they breed hogs, fowls, tain ſeaſon the females take to the 


ca, and” there af cer a 
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which, Ns. 1 Mere and 


by theſuy {produce young + 


"any J digger get up the 
Wi doe e of .ahghrt borgagh 
0 20 e ting. te. 
penseptib heiag 
1 uh Ha, 4hin;; ſk 
es as 258 
che havefcaſt. 
„ leng Daz abuen 
eee 
* terly cape of "Jami 
Figs PIG oe is pap! 201. 
eos Fo RN, ſettlement.” 
vn the W. . Hudſon's Ba Bay, 
in Canads, at; the month of a, 
river, of the ſame name. - It. lies 
2% miles 8. E. of Chuchill-fort, 
add 60 N. W. of Rupert - fort, 


_ in the poſſeſſion; of the Hudſon's. 
> Bay Company. 1 25 57, K. long. 
a * Wet 
7 Nu Urn, or 872 Wagon as 
Nerz WzLcomz, 2 Darrow 
rait between lat. 62 and 63. 
in New North Wales, and the 
Artic regions of America. : "des 
Ny 1s, an ifland about a league 
8. from St. Chriſtopher's, one of 
thy i e The iſland is about 
long, and/a broad, and 
pe. 4 yalt mountain. riling to 
x eds height. 
the ſoil is very fine and fruitful, 
and takes up in ſome places bear 
Half a league! in breadt 
| creaſes in goodneſs as well as ex- 
| tent, as one approaches the top. 
| Nevis was formerly more fouriſh- 
1 ing than at preſent, and before the 
| Revolution contained 20,000. in- 
1 Habitangs : "rhe _jnvalion of the 
| French about that timę, and Tome 
| eee ee e 
| dimi ns, the” ppmber,” linee 
| they, only reckon, 4 Fi Preſent. 18 
3008 Wer .and or 7 790 ne-. 
groęs. The praduttions are nearly. 
the Tame as; at 1 ngtopber 8, 
and Pop ſurpaſs, thoſe id that. . 
r $i 0 54 0 5 
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+ town in 
in, 3,pariſhes,; 


moſt ed to near 44% %. 
e. America, Where they ſzm moloſ- 


l Great Britain, and | 


"Ai the Toh or be | 


but de- | 


lina, 
the Pamtieo Sound, 
thriving place, has the reſidence 


of 7 Goyernar, ind is not above. 
20 miles E, from F ort-Barnwell, 


heir on the 


N. E. 


pits in the WI They 
three tolesable roads or oy. 


58 We, van, on; which are ſitvgted as magy 
awea ſtle, 22 4 


S 3 nnd 
gyethe r he 


iP „hes js wo £4 ano. 
ewploys, e welſe. Fhe 
export ion e 

1750, in cotton and ſugac, Wount- 


ſes, rum, ne F 
14,0 0. Lat. 6, 88 "Bf! 1775. 
Naw. n called al is 
Orange- Fort, in 10 6 proyinee, of 
New-York, Here is s a lrong ſtone 
Fort. — Zee Albany. io 11353 tad, 
Nzw ALB310N, the name 
iven b Sir Francis Drake to 
lifornia, in New Mexico, when 
he took poſſeſſion of it, anno 


1578, in Queen Elizabeth's nagie 
| the King of the, conntry aftually ; 


inveſting.hin with its ſovereignty, 


See Califirnia, ug. * ee, 


New. ** 
NEWARK, 2 town bf Fier 
county in New Jerſey... It is the 
moſt compact place in both the 
Jerſeys, eonſiſting of about 100 


families, with 3 acres. laid 


out for cultivatiog ; ; about 6 or 
7 miles N. of Elizabeth, 2 miles 
N. of Staten iſland, wd. 11. W. 
from New. Tork. 
Ne WBERN, 2 "town" in the 
coun of Craven, in North-Caro- 
tuated on the E. fide of the 
river Nuſe, which at about 30 
miles diſtance empties itſelf into 
It is a very 


on the fame river, and nearly the 
Fame diffance from Bathtown. 

E w BisCAY, a province of 
 Guadalazara | audience, in Old 
Meßſes, or New Spain. It is 
dounded by New Mexico, on the 


VR N. by part or Florida and Panvco 
E. by Zacatecas on 5 Y 


da . which they, at Fs #97 * Callacan on the NN 


its 4radeangpally 
rest Britain, in 
to Noth» 


dall forts of | 
this provincs is inland, the'inha. 


about 100 leagues from E. to W. 
and 120 from N. to 8. Prom its 


NEW 


the Indians, aud their fiſhery; the 
chief are thofe on the Hvers Chur- 


being well witered, it is fruitful; \chill,,Nelſos,”ABany;aht Mook, 


and beivg' usted 


moſt of the co 
uns ; Aud ttro' 


bitants are very rich, not only in 
corn, earthe, &. But alſd in filver- 


mines, and ſome of lead. The 


natives are not 
duced : fo that between the mines 
of Zacatecas and thofe of this coun - 
try, they have four large towns 
ſituated in moraſſes. APP 
New BRUNSWICK, a' town 
in the county of Brunſwick, in 
New E. 'Jerfey, ſituated on the 
Raritan river. "EY 
New BrUNSWICK, in New- 
Vork, on a W. branch of 'Hud- 
ſon's river, 20 miles N. of New- 
Windſor, and the fame diſtance 
S. of Kingſton. 3g 
NNW Bxrt4in, comprehend- 
ing Labrador, New North and 
South Wales, &c, Bounded on 
the N. by frozen ſeas and parts 
unknown, E. Atlantic Ocean. 
8. Canada, W. parts unexplored, 
No precife diviſions have yet 
been made in the country forming 
this great portion of North Ame- 
rica; but it conſiſts, indefinitely, 
of New Britain and New South 
Wales on the 8. New Denmark, 
New North Wales, and Prince 
William's Land, on the W. and 
of pnknown arctie parts on the 
North; on the E. lie New or 
Weſt Greenland, belonging to 
Denmark, and part of the Atlan- 
e Ocean: the whole incloſing 
the two vaſt bays called Hudfon's 
and Baffin's, with the adjacent 
ſtraits, iſlands, &c. &c. Oa the 
lands bordering on Hudſon's-Bay, 
the company bo called (conſiſting 
of about 10 perſons) have ſeveral 
forts and ſmall ſettlements for the 
purpoſe of defending and carryin 
on their fur and peltry trade Tak 


4 lietle ore 


the Tropid or ts elimate pert 
is temperate. Though yar Mit 
is a mounteineus pot, 


abounds with. 


boundary” er e 


The forts ou New dederu and Rn- 
rivers" We Ueſtrayed: The 
n bay 
runs from a eertäin pro- 
motor y on the Atlantie Ocean in 
8% N. lat. 8. W. to the lakes 
Miſtaſtn and Abitibis; then 8. W. 
to lat. 49 N. arid thence due W. 
indefinſteiyßyp OT 


John's, Efkimayx, Movſe, Alba- 

ny, New Severn, St. Thereſas or 

Hayes, Nelfon, and Churchill. 
Among others are the following 


capes: Chudley, Churehil); Dobbs, 


Hope, and Elizabeth's; with the 
great bay of Eſkimaux, Hud. 
fon's (including James's, But- 


'ton's, Piſtol, Wager, Rupert's or 


Repulſe, the whole length about 
530 leagues, breadth from 35 to 


130), Baffin's - bay, Miſtaken- 


bay (in the Ile of Good Fos 
tune) ; and the ſtraits of Belle. 
Ile, Hudſon's (between Labra- 
dor and the Iſſe of Good For- 
tune), Sir Thomas Rae's Wel- 
come, Davis's (between James's 
iſland and Weſt Greenland), Baf- 
fin's, and Cumberland. | 
The fummer begins not till 
July, and ends in September; 
and, as ſpring and autumn may be 
faid not to be knowrhere, the reſt 
of the year is winter, which reigns 
with uncontrouled rigour.— The 
ſoil is rocky, producing little more 
than ſpruce and pine- trees. 
' The animals are mooſe and 
rein-deer, bears, wolves, 7 
porcupines, mountain- cats, lynxes 
— beavers, otters, — 
ermines, eagles, hawks, horn- 


owls, ſquirrels ; all kinds of wild 
fowl, geeſe, ducks, buſtards, and 


| emmy eo. In winter all the 


birds, beaſts, &c. of theſe coun - 
tries become white as the ſnow 


which then every where ſurrounds 
them ; and, on the return of ſam- 
mer, they reſume the different co- 


lours common to them in other 


9 


The principal rivers are "Se, 


N E W 
* ef che world; : nN what 
2 — 1 — 11 
end, ca Carried to, 
ae from Bogls nd. 1 e. 


- exce-theifame chan 


in becomes 5 onger, . 
ui er. IIa. „the ſeas are 
whales, ſeals, morſes, cod-hlb, 


and 2 White Sh preferable to a h 


herringtz in the rivers, ſalmon Ny 
Pikes carp, trout, i 0 
21 N&WBVAY ,: a ſmall town .of 
2 u the northern county of 
ſacbu (ets-Bay, . pleaſantly, fi- 
tusted at 9 mouth of the river 
Merrimack; where abundance of 
| Hurgeons are caught and pickled, 
The r for propagating the 
Goſpel have a. miſſionary here, 
It hes 34:wiles. N, of Boſton. 
DNEW CAMBRIDGE, a toun in 
Hartford county, Connecticut, on 
d branch of Connecticut rivel, 15 
miles 8. W. of Hertford, and the 
ſame diſtance N. W. of Middie- 
aun 019 


1 New CASTLE, a. county and 


town on the river, Delawar, in 
Penſylvania, 30 miles S. W. of 
Philedeip hia, It contains between 
hve proc. hundred houſes, well 
built, and filled with inhabitants, 
being the ſecond place for trade in 
the province ; and is 5 miles S. 
of Wilmington 
„ N8:W;CAST LE; a toun and a 
caltls ;of the ſame name, in; Vir- 
Sinia, on the. 8. W. of Famunky 
river, g miles 8. W. of, Walker- 
ton, and 50 N. W..of Vork. 
NN N nee Eis- 
en 
213 E WIFO un =o large 
iſland, diſcovered by Job, Cabot, 
zn the year. 1494, and, full in the 
polleſhon of- th e Engliſh. *VSb 18951 
2010 V 01 +:xjangular; form, aß 


Ihe. bigveſs of. ehe and 930 fe 


miles in circuit., Opsthe, N. it is 

S rom Ja N a 
2 w.,,B tain b 

20 of, B e a le gn. 2 W. 

is walb the 55 ch of 8b. ſtor 


— f — on che S. and. K. 
dy; the A -Dcean, | .Cape 
Rae, the pft ſoptheriy point of 


* © 


NEN 


the iſland, lies in the lat. 46, 45: 


che be Nene point ig, aN 
— ny Baye, its wellermoſt 
35 11 
ceir ee alt ot bills ab 
with pines, ſo 
that the — be ee 
only, indthoſe parts where tha/in- 


abitants have. cut roads t hrou 
the woods. The trees of this — 


cieß of pine ſeldom exceed. 18 or 


29, feet in height, except thoſe 
— in 99 valleys, where 
y: are in — — the pier- 
eing winds which often are 40 
feet high. The cold during the 
winter is exceſſive here; and 75 
froſts, which. are remarkably 
vere, ſet in about the middle 15 
November, and ſoon after the 
harbours and bays ate ene 
frozen. 19 h 
The whole circuit af the iſland 
is full of ſpacious. bays; and, bar- 
bours, well ſheltered, by the moun- 
tains, except their entrances fo 
that. veſſels lie in perfect ſecurity. 
Some of theſe harbours. are a 


league and a. balf or two leagues 


in length, and near half +a 
league in breadth;, having ſeveral 
rivers and brooks of excellent 
water, falling into them Ihen the 
adjacent 3 „They: are 
alſo ver near, each bes, tong 

only ſeparated by a —— * 

ſeldom; above iv ‚ 1 in 
breadth; ſo that the whole: coaſt 
of the ifland ; is a ſucceſſion of bar- 
bours. But it muſt not; be; ima» 
gined that there. are towns or Ml. 
ſages at evexy harbour; theſe are 
only to be. found on the larger and 
more commodious bays, y here the 
nat ure . $a te coun- 
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for Eüropean goods, with the 
ſpips Ae fr t che TAE for 
that pürpoſe. None of theſt vil 
lages are without à fort of battery 
for their ſerarity in Fe of war; 
it being dom mo r for fmalk privas 
teers te viſit them! 3. a! 
Newfoundland was formerly 


peopled by A rate of favage kudi- 


ans, who have ſince retired to the 
continent; but fometimes pay a 
viſe! 10 l⸗kgeir Aefent abode; 
Theſe Indians” generatfy live 5 


: 


fiſting” and hünting, ind both 


Newfoundland and Cape Breton 


abount with buſtards aud wild 


geeſe. Here are alfo foxes, bears, 
beavers, and other quadrupeds 
found in Canada, though not in 
any great plenty; the continual 
fearch after them, for the ſake of 
their furs, having greatly leſſened 
their nume. | 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
the climate, the inhabitants are 
not deſtitute of horned cattle, tho 
they find it difficult to procure food 
for them during the ſeverity of 
the winter. The inhabitants have 
alſo their fmall Kitchen - gardens 
for | furamer-herbs ; but all the 
other ſpecies of proviſions, as 
flour; falt, meat, &c. are brought 
from other colonies to the ſouth- 
ward; goods of other kinds are 
brought from England. 
Though all the coaſts of New- 
ſoundland may be faid to abound 
with cod, yet in ſome parts it is 
found in greater plenty than in 
others. This is owing to the qua- 
lity of the bottom; 'for where it 
is ſandy the fiſh are far more nu- 
merous than where it is rocky; 
but if the bottom be muddy, ' iſh 
#e very ſcarce. The depth of 
water ſhonld' be alſo conſidered; 
for though cod be found at all 


depths, yet they are not taken in 


Tach plenty as between 30 and 30 


firhom;- | f 
When a ſhip has taken her ſta- 
tion, ſne is immediately unrigged; 
and at the ſame time a proper 
place choſen for ſecuring the fiſh; 
as it is prepared; huts are likewiſe 


own uſe, EyeryTt 


their boats, that th 


* 


run up for the mef wie work 
aſnote, ſo as to form a Kind f 
village; and at che water od 
tatge Mage of ſcaffdld is efectedl 
Here the number of thaltops* des 
ſtined 'for the fiery is got ready] 
and, hen the ſeaſon 13 ber, leſt 
there til the nent year; when he 
who firſt” enters the bay has the 
privilege of” applying them to tris 

ing being ready 
the whole ſhip's company; officers 
included, without any boys er; 
are divided into is mariy'claffes : 
there ate different detupations's 
ſome ſiſn, ſome cut off the heads, 
ſome gut the ſiſh, and others have 
the care of faſting and laying them 
up. The fiſhers go out carly in 
ey may de at 
their ſtation by break of das, and 
do not return *till the evening, 
unleſs they happen to have loaded 
their boat before. This ſiſherv in 
whol'y carried on with 'a hock; 
and every boat is provided with a 
ſuſſic ient quantity of fiſhing-tackle, 
in caſe of any accident in brrak- 
ing their lines, or loſing their 
books. On their return, the fiſh 
is delivered to thoſe who open 
them ; and that this may be done 
with the greater diſpatch, a boy 
ſtands by to hand the fiſh to them, 
and take them away when fimfhed, 
This work is done in a very me- 
thodical manner; for he that be- 
heads them does nothing elſe. 
They are opened with one eut 
lengthways, the back-bone and 
all their entrails taken out, and 
the offals thrown into the water. 
While ſome open the fiſh; others 
are employed in falting, and others 
in laying them in heaps! The 
next day, or when the ſalt appears 
ſufficiently to have penetrated the 
fiſh, they waſtr them, to take off 
the ſcum extracted by the ſalt ; 
afterwards, that the water may 
drain off, they are piled up on 
little boards 3 then they are 
ſtretched ont,” ond dy one, with 
the ſkin upwards, for drying, and 
turned three or four times. When 
thoroughly 'dry they are piled up 

0 2 
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W 
in. ſmall parcels, that:They may 
not entirely 3 loſe thaheTUogpmu- 
nicated. to therngbyrhes Arſp ſalt ; 
and now, beingudalied Þ nd 
time, they areptlediup la regular 
heaps on the ſtage FvborEthgy re- 
main till the tie ufCſhipping 
them. As the boats g denſtantly 


8 de ãmaꝑi 


bd. ndbfatguing - On: — ren 


reſins os the boats they immedie 
Tür bn begincwithcopening and ſalts 
ing the fiſh, which takes: up the 
pfeater pare of the nighi; and the 
incceeding parts of the cutting 
above. ment ivued nereſſarily em- 
ploys them ü the following day, 
when the return of the ſhallops 
calls n them to renew their 
taſk g ſo that they have very few 
hours left for ſleep and refreſhment, 
What is called theGreat Bank of 
Newfoundland is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a vaſt mountain under water. 
about 53 miles in length, and 270 
in breadth. The depth of the 
water is very unequal, Toe, 15 to 
to fathoms. The bottom is co- 
vered with a valt quantity of 
ſhells, and frequented by vaſt 
ſhodls of ſmall fiſh, moſt of which 
ſerve as food to ar cod, which are 
here in amazing plenty; for tho 
2 Or 2 been annuall 
loaded with them, during the ak 
and preſent centuries, . pet the 
prodigious conſumption has not 
yet leſſened their plenty. And 
we eannot help obſerving, that this 
fiſhery is a mine of greater: value 
than any of thoſe in Mexico. or 
eis, © bas Ao00109z5% mort A 


EW FainFivtD, a town-in 


Fairſeld county, Connecticut, on a 
branch df Siratford river, 14 
miles N. of Danbury, b mites, W. 
of New Milford, and 12 8. W. 
of Kent, and within z miles of the 
equivalent lands granted! New- 
Jork. «$V14903 blade. 
Ni Gd4+1icnn; atown on 
the river Savannah; ih the count of 
of Savabnah, 9 3 miles N. W. 
Ebenezar, in 


Georgia. 
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NEW] HAMrsNHt RH, 
province of lifets, — 
New England. Iniaimm 1 
dependant on th&bGrown,cwhic 
appoints the Go ve ,¾)/Que Neput y- 
governor, Counci rates. 
It extends Sauqrom Maſſachuſets 
to the limits of Qehet 55 as 


ſettled by proclaamtion in 4774, 
and on * E. areſfithecchreg an- 


nexed counties uf Maſſachsſets, 


of which Main on Vork a one, 
and Lincoln the moſt: . 
from which it; is dividet by t 
county of 12 
Hampſbire is not divided into 
counties, but has the following 
townſhips : gl 2 
I Kingſton: : 
2 Windham: - 
3 Pelham, M4 03 
4 Nottinghand c: 114 © 
s Dunſtable 
6 Hollis — X 
7 Maſon 
: New Ipſwich .. 
9 Rindge Ini 
10 — Wi 
11 — 
12 Swan 
13 Linſborough-:. 
14 Wilton 
ä a5 Amhberſt 
Merrimack: * + 
17 Bedford 
18 Derryticld--- * 
19 Poplin NA > 
20 Kenſingtoan 
21 Rye 
22 Durham 
23 Dover ns 0 
24 Canain «©: 4 : 
25 Epſom volt of 
26 Allenton 4 
27 Goffstow nn 
28 B 
29 Wears | 
30 New Boſton 
31 Frances Town. n 
32 Dearing 3 
33 Limbriceek xk 
34 Paekersfield 350 
Keene 11 
8 36 Gilſome PO £23 
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zy Weſtmore lan 
8 Alſtead M ber 


nil gasMafiow 2 5 MH 4H w 24 | 
* A 40 Hill - SO1VOHG 
NE Bradford gn 
oi /$2-Fiſhecheld! no mbnaooh 
41 Almſbur * . 21 1 
Henn Nuo tons 

99 435 into nn * 


- $5 Conceard io 21m, 
\ "$7 Barrington” 010 yd ba[199) 

4 Roclleſter 

40 Ne Durham 
| 50 Gitntamown ib 
5 Sambertown m 
| 32 Canterb 

23 — 10 

54 Boſcawen, or Cantoocock 

35 Perrx 

56 Alexandria 

57 Saliſbury 

58 New Britain 

59 New Cheſter 

60 Plymouth 

61 Montonborough 

62 Cockermouth 

63 Grafton 

64 Claremont 

65 Plainhetd 

66 Lebanon 

67 Hanover 

63 Dorcheſter 

63 Rumney 

70 Campton 

71 Sandwich 

72 Tamworth 

73 Eaton 

74 Thornton 

75 Farfreld 

56 Pierrepont 

77 Haverhill 

78 Landaff 

79 Warren 

80 Lyman | 

31 Lloyd Hills 

32 Chiſwick 

83 Whitcheld- 

81 Bre ton Woods 

85 Dartmouth 

86 Lancaſter | 

37 Northumberland 

$3 New Stratford - 

89 Cock burntown 

go Colebroketoun 

91 Stuart Town 

92 Millsfcld : 
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1677 yy Errol ten |! 
- 194 Dummer ds for 
eig Tamb ridge 618910 
bnos Paulfbourg: ind won bo: 
11 1 yore „mit 
71 98:Succebs, 2961!) ot? no 20354 
Jar wh tits giem 
{(1:205/Shelburnes 21/1 £4 mars 
This province ſupplied the royal 
navy with maſts yards, &. The 
inhabitants are-eſtunated/r50,0004 
and their etuef <xports are maſts, 
ſpars, ſhips about 200 n 

cattle, fiſh, Kei „ AH 5341 30 
Nit HA nov x, a maritime 
county in the dictrict of Wilming- 


ton, whoſe coaſts art lined wit 


iſlands and inlets, and its rar 


pal town is Exeter. | 
New Havsn, a town and 
county in the provinceof Connec- 


tieut, fitnated at the bottom of a 


bay in the ſtrait that ſeparates 
Long-fftand from the —— 
The town” is the capital of the 
county, and in a very flouriſhing 
condition, with a well-furniſhed 


college for academical learning, 


calied Yare-hall, fituated 6 miles 
N. E. of Milford. Lat. 41s 18. 


long. 72, 2 

Nx w-JunsEY.,. See Jerſeys 
New. 

Nzw Lonpon, a county in 
Connecticut, bounded on the E. 
dy Providence and Rhode-Iſland, 
on the S. by Long-Iſland Sound, 
on the W. by — county, 
and on the N. by Hertford. 


Nie Lord po, the chief town 
of the foregoing county, on the 


W. of Thames - river, 0 miles 


E. from Seabrook, and 3 W. om 
Groton. * 1411281 

Nx Mans zon aue I town 
in King George's. county, Virgi- 
nia, on the W. ſide of Patow- 
mack-river, 10 miles E, of Fal- 
mouth, and 22 8. of Dumfries. , 

Nx w MiitFroRrD, a tqwn in 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, 


near the river Stratford, 7 miles 
S. W. from Woodbury, 6. K. from 
Fairfield; and 9 8. ol Kent, Mm 
Naw NoaTH> WALES». S68 
Wales. i 
Q 3 2 
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NIA 
:.- NEW OkLzans. See Orleans, 
Neu. Om e 1e | 
-,;NzwrotT,. the chief town: 
of Rhode-Ifland, ſituated on the 
S. W. part of it, having a ſafe 
commodious harbour, defended by 


regular fort at the entrance, on 


Which are planted goo pieces of 
At hes a very good trade, and 
ſome ſew years ago had above 70 
eil of ſhips and veſſels belonging 
to it; it has alſo in time of war 
a court of Admiralty. It lies 60 
miles 8. of Boſton. Lat. 41, 30. 
long. 71, 22. | ; 
NEW SCOTLAND. See No- 

ua · Scotia. 10 

NEW SEVERN, See Severn, 
Few, | 
NW Sour R WALES, See 
Wales» 

"Naw SAVANNAH, a little flou- 
rithing town, in the diſtrict of 
Auguſta, in the province of Geor- 
gia, 13 miles S. E. of Auguſta 
Ton, on the river Savannah, 
NEgWron, a ſmall town of 
Cheſter county, Penſylvania. It 
conſiſts of between 30 and 40 
houſes, and lies 22 miles S. of 
Philadelphia. 

NzwToOwN, a town in Bucks 
eonnty, Penſylvania, 5 miles 8. 
of Wrightſtown, xo W. of Tren- 
ton, in New-Jerſey, and 11 N. 
of Briſtol. 
»NzwTowN, a town in Fair- 
field county, Connecticut, near 
the Stratford river, 7 miles E. 
of Danbury, and 16 N. of Strat- 
NIW WixD$SOR, à town in 
New-York; in the county of O- 
range, on the W. bank of Hud- 
ſon's-river,” 25 miles N. of O- 
Tanpe. A -31* 00! | 
NEW YoRK., See York, Neu. 
- N1AGARA} # fort built by the 
French on à river of the | ſame 

name, at its influx into the lake 
Ontario. 12 8 46 
- N1AGARA, FALE OF, a fa- 


mous cataract in the river of the 


' fone dame, about mid-way be- 


NIC 
tween the lakes Erie and Ontario, 
This is ſuppaſed to be the greateſt 


cataract in the known world, the 


water tumbling don a precipice 


near 140 ſeet high be river at 


the fall is near half a league in 


breadth, and, the water runs with 
ſuch rapidity a quarter of a league 
above it, that all cheaſts attempt 


ing to croſs it are ſwept away 
by the ſtream, tumble down: the 


precipice, aud periſh. Above the 


fall, in the middle of the river, is 
an iſland, which divides the. wa- 
ter into two ſtreams, and in that 


manner it tumbles down the fall. 


When the water has reached the 
bottom of the fall, it jumps back 
to a great height in the air, and in 
other places is as white as ſnow, 
and all in motion like a boiling 
cauldron. Abundance of vapours 
likewiſe ariſe, repreſenting a thick 
ſmoke, and on theſe, when the 
ſun ſhines bright, is painted a 
beautiful rainbow. af 
NICARAGUA, a province of 
New-Spaic, bounded on the W. 
by Guatimala Proper, and tbe 
South-Sea.z on the N. and E. by 
Honduras and the North-Sea; and 
on the S. by Coſta Rica and the 
South-Sea. The winter in this 
province is rainy and tempeſtu- 
ous; the ſummer exceſſive hot, 
but healthy. It is reckoned the 
moſt woody part of New-Spain, 
It produces good flax and hemp, 
together with the wood uſed by 
the dyers in Europe, called Nica- 
ragua wood; but little wheat, It 
abounds with black cattle and 
hogs, but ſheep are ſcarce; Balm, 
cotton, ſugar, American pepper, 
liquid amber, and turpentine, are 


MEE LAS hoe. 
5 : 


nm 


here produced in very t plen- , if 


ty; with which, and the produce 
of their filyer mines, the inhabi- 
tants carry on a conſiderable trade 


with Panama and Nombre de 
Dios. It abounds in turkeys, and 
parrots are ſo numerous they are 
become a nuiſance; and the coun- 


try itſelf is ſo pleaſant, as well as 
fruitful, that it is conſidered as 


& 
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the garden of America; the Hills dre ſomany people hither, that 


and ſands! of the rivers abdund 


- with gold, and the fields and 
vwood are perfumed; ſo that hen 
the Spadiards felt viſited it, they 
called it Mahomet's Paradiſe. 
Nc, one of the ſmall 


Virgin - Iſlands, ſituated between 


 Anepadd- and Virgin Gorda, on 
the latter of whom it is depen- 
daat. Long. 65, 5. lat. 18, 30. 


"N1CcARAGUA-LAKE, a large 


collection of water in the province 
of the ſame name, 117 leagues in 
circumference, © The water in it 


flows and-ebbs like the ſea, is in- 


terſperſed with ſeveral iſlands, and 


full of fiſh, but infeſted with cro- 
codiles, The weſt end of it is 
only a few leagues from the South» 
Sea, zud it falls into the North- 
Sea at the port of St. Juan, by a 
pretty. broad channel, called alſo 
Nicaragua. 

>" Nzcor A, a pretty large town 
on- the river Cipanſo, near its in- 
flux into the South- Sea, on the 
frontiers of Nicaragua. The in- 
habitants ſend from hence to Pa- 
nama ſalt, honey, maize, wheat, 
fowls, and the purple juice of a 
ſhell-fiſh found in the bay of Sa- 
Iinas, about 30 miles E. of the 
town, The Spaniards have alſo 
a pearl - fiſnery here. Lat 9, 50, 


long. 85, 30. 


NIE TY SIX DISTRICT, 
South-Carolina, includes the weſ- 
tern diviſion of that colony, whoſe 
boundary is the Savannah-river S. 
Orangeburgh diſtrict E. Camden 


N. and the Cherokees W. 


Ni ETY-SIX, the principal 
town of the above diſtrict. 

NoMANSs IsLE, an iſland 2 
miles broad, and 3 long, 5 miles 
S. of Martha's Vineyard, New- 
England. 

NomMBRE DE Dios, a large 
populous town, a little to the N. 


of the Tropic of Cancer, 60 miles 


N. of Guadalaxara. The Spaniſh 
General who ſabdued it having 
granted the property of ſome of 
the ſilver mines to the natives, it 
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it ſoon became the moſt popdlous 
towniwthe'province,” Lat. 3738. 


long o. 5L0151 


There was formerly another 
place called Num bre de Dios, ſi- 
tua tod on the iſthmus of Datien, 
but deſtroyed in its infancy by the 
Indians of Darien. Some years 
after, however, it was rebullt, and 
the iphabitants maintained their 
ground till che year 1584, when 
orders arrived from Philip II. for 
their removing to Porto Bello, it 
much better ſituated for the com- 
merce of that country. 

NomBRE DE Dios Bar, a bay 
in the iſthmus of Darien, at the 
bottom of which the town of 
Nombre de Dios ſtood, and in 
which are the iſlands called Baſti- 
mentos. See Baſlimentos, 

NoopLrt IsLAanD,afmall iſland 
in Bolton- Harbour, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay. 

Nokvork, a maritime town, 
in Princeſs-Ann county, Virginia, 
on the S. bank of James- river, 
and was burnt by the Liverpool 
man of war, Jan. 1, 1776, to the 
amount of zoo, oool. ſterling da- 
mages. The rents of the houſes 
and warehouſes deſtroyed amount- 
ed, in 1773, to 8oool. in 1974 to 
9313, in 1775 to near 10, oool. in 
ſo flouriſhing a condition was its 
trade, 

- Nox THAMPTON, a county and 
town in Penſylvania. The coun- 
ty is bounded E. by Jerſey, S. W. 
by Berkſhite, and 8. by Bucks. 
The town is 5 miles W. of Beth. 


Icham, and 30 E. of Reading. 


Noa THAMPTON, an inland 


town in Hampfhire eounty. Maſ- 


ſachnſers: Ray, about 2 miles W. 
of Con necticut-River, and g S. W. 


of Hat field. 


| Nox THAMPTON Cour, in 


the diſtrict of Halifax, North- Ca- 


rolina, whoſe N. E. boundary is 
Chawen-river, and its S. W. th 


-Roanoke-river. | 
Nox TRFIZLD,atown in Hamp- 


ſhire. county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 
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Norwich, a town in New 
London county, Connecticut, on 
a branch of the Thames, near the 
Falls, 15 miles N. of New-Lon- 


don, and 11 S. of Canterbury. 


NoTTINGHAM, a town in the 


_ , eaſtern diviſion of Maryland, 6 


miles N. of Charles and Cheſa- 
peak- Bay. | 
Nova - ScoT1A, a province 


called by the French Acadie. It 
is bounded on the N. by 


part of 
Canada; E. Gulf of St, Laurence 
and Atlantic- Ocean; S. Atlantic- 
Ocean; W. New- England. Lati- 
tude. between 43 and 49. longi- 
tude between 60, and 67. Length 
350 miles, breadth 2 50. Though 
in a very favourable part of the 
temperate zone, it has a winter of 
an almoſt inſupportable length 
and coldneſs, continuing at leaſt 
7 months in the year: to this 
immediately bel without the 
intervention of any thing that 
may be called ſpring, a ſummer, 
when the heat is as violent as the 
cold was in the winter months; 
the heat indeed is of no long con- 
tinuance, the country being wrapt 
in the gloom of a. perpetual fog, 
long after the ſummer ſeaſon has 
commenced. The foil in moſt 
parts is thin and barren, the corn 
it produces of à ſhrivelled kind 
like rye; and the grafs intermixed 
with a cold ſpongy moſs. It is 
not, indeed, uniformly bad, there 
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being ktacts In "N6v4-Scotit wor 


n Neu- 


N | | country may be, ſame of the firſt 
Ola, Meno, which, after running E: | 
lo | King- ligbeful tracts to the ſouthw d, 


Europeans, negletfing all the de- 


here formed their ſettlements. 


French ſeated themſelves here be. 
fore they made any eſtablihment 


» * 


in Canada, and increafed largely 
witk very little affiftance from 
Europe; whereas the colony we 
have lately planted there, not- 
withſtanding the immenſe ſums 


expended in its eſtabliſhment, 
would, in all probability, fink into 
nothing, if the ſupport of the 
royal hand was withdrawn. 
The country round Halifax has 
a flouriſhing appearance, and re- 
wards the labours of the ſertlers. 
Among other particulars it has 
the following Capes Sable, St. 


Mary, Roſiers, Sambro, &c.— 


Numerous ſmall lakes without 
names, -Bays (including Fundy, 
Chenicto, and Green): Gaſpee, 
Chaleur, Chenibucto, Verte, Che- 
bucto, &c.—Rivers : Riſgouche, 
Nipiſiguit, St. John, and St. Croix, 
(ſeparating this province from 
New-England).—In Halifax hat- 
bour (in ChebuQo-bay), which is 
capable of containing Tooo veſſels" 
in ſecurity.— The harbour of An- 
napolis-Royal, but for its very 
difheult entrance, would be one 
of the fineſt in the wortd. © 


A very conſiderable expence at- | 


tended this ſettlement, to 'accom- 

liſh Which the "Britiſh Parlia- 
— granted, within the firſt 
7 years, for its ſupport, no leſs a 
ſum than 415,4841. 14s. 11d. 4, 
and in April, 1775, 43461. 108. 5d. 
more was granted, Ihe Britiſh 
exports to Nova - Scotia conſiſts 
chiefly of fiſhing » tackle, rigging 


for ſhips, woollen and linen cloth, 


to the value of about 26, 5oo!. an- 
nually ; the imports in return are 
timber, and the produce of the 
fiſhery, to the amount of about 
38,0001, ? ey 
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Hig. of Homo, a famous 
river, riſing in he mouns 
tains on the hack of New- Fork, 
aryland, and N aft, 
- 988 courſe falling into 11 
95 It is che bod ndaryof 
DEC aver ons” Ti .apomth 1 55 

miles from Fort Pitt, and near the. 
entrance, of the Cherokee-riyer ;, 
it is, between, 500 and 800 yards. 
Wide. The. Mulkingam. - river, 
which runs into the Obio, in lat.” 
39, 10, is,250 yards wide. The 
Ohio, from 50 miles. above this 
1 to Sioto, is moſt beautiful- 
il. interſperſed with numbers. of 
iſlands, and in ſome places is 700 
ards wide, The name is formed 
rom an Indian word, ſignifying 
Tag 98, Þ pleaſant, and hence it * 
often called the Fair River. ] 
rugs through the moſt beautiful. 
add fertile countries in the world; 
aũd receives 10 or 12 rivers, be 


ſides an innumerable number of 


rivulets, and is navigable above 
650 miles. 

Ouas vos, a juriſdidtion. i in the 
diocaſe of La Paz. It begins al- 
matt at the gates of La Paz, and 
extends 20 leagues, being bounded 
od the W. by the famous lake of 
Titi Cacz. The air of this ju- 


riſdictigg. is ſomewhat. cold, ſo 


that jt 100 uces. little grain; but 
that deficiency ãs 5 ntly com- 
penſated. by the great ON of 
beſides 
a very advantageous trade carried 
on in another juriſdiction by the 
Indians living on the borders of 
the lake, who are remarkably in-, 
duſtrious jn improving that ads. 
vantage, 8 

Ou, 2 ſmall fortified ton, 

upon the coaſt of Honduras, nh 


beide of the Spaniards. 
arbou 


is excellent for. che las» 
geſt ve cls, 
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and 6% 


Broad - - rivers, 


ORC. 


Ones 2 maritime county... 
inthe diltric of Newbetn, N 


C: co whoſe weltern bounds * 


New-river.” * 18 17%. 
97771 Laxt, "Me eg” 

Wt of freſh waters, iboye' 270 
miles in  !engeh from E. td W. 
in | breadth Ra, to S. 
The fortreſs d *Oſwe$o andy on 
the ſouthern” ſhare” of this lake. 
It has a 75 riſing and filling or 
the water, Me tides, 12 cr 18 
inches perpen Hoare, The ſnow 
is deeper on the fide of this 
lake can any -6ther, And its — 
ter does not f Ie in the ſeyeren 
winter out of ſight of. land. 

OsAN t, a county ang town, 
in New-York, bn the W. bank 
of the fludſon- river, 25 miles N. 
of New-York. 

Ox axcx, an inland county, in 
the diſtrict of Hiliſborough, N. 
Carolina, in which Hillſborough, 
the county town, is ſituated, 

ORANGEBURGH. Disriier 
includes all the places between 
Savannah, Santee, Congaret, and 
and a line ftom 
Nelſon's- ferry to Matthew's bluff, 
on Savannah- river, to the mouth 
of Rocky-creek, on Salude-river, 
and thence in the ſame coutſe to 
Broad-river, 

OranGeBuRGH, a county in 
the above diſtrict, wherein ſtands. 
the town of Oringeburgh, on . 
branch of the Eddiſto-river, It 
has a court- houſe, and furniſhes 
one of the regiments of the 
militia, 

ORCHILLA, an illand on the 
coaſt of Venezacla,' in the North 
Sea, lying between the iſlands of 
Torta; a and Roca, It is divided 
into ſeyeral. ſmall, iſlands, the 
greateſt. of which, being 1 
all Jow land, is in the form © 
a c reſcent, 0 hatf-moon;, They 
are al ſe abated from each other 
by ver Meilen. canals, Oh the. 

# capes are ſome hills, 
and on . theſe the goats chiefly 
feed. Qn the S. ide of the 
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there! ate goats an lizards. Lat, 
11, 4. öng. 66, 42 
'OFLEANS, an and in the 
river” St. Laurente, at 2 ſmall 
diſtance below Quebec. 
OntrAxs, Nr w, a town of 
Louiſiana, firnated between the 
eaſtern ſhore'6f the Miſpſippi and 
the Fiſh river, 24 leagues from 
the Ted, The foil about it is 
rich and fertile, and the climate 
excellent, It is the metropolis 
of this country, and the e 
of the Governor, Grand Council, 
and Courts of Juſtice, as well as 
= grand emporium of Loulſi- 
Lat. 30, $. long. go, 7. 
"Ov $08 "a fortreſs erected 


- on the ſouthern bank of the lake 


Ontario, at the mouth of the 


i Onondaga river. Here the In- 


dians carry on a conſiderable trade 
with the Evgliſh, exchanging their 
furs-for the commodities they are 
in want of, This trade , begins 
in May, and continues till. the 
latter ent 'of Ph It was taken 
by the Engliſh from the French 
10 1756, and confirmed to them 
by the peace in 1763. Lat. 43» 
18. lony, 36, 5 
-Oxxy0RD, a ſmall rown in the 


county of Taſbot. in the eaſtern 
divifion of Maryland, on the N. 


| bank of the Choprank river. 


'OxFoRD, atown in l 
2. Maffachuſets - Baß, 
miles S. of Leiceſter, and the 
ſame difance S. W. from Wor- 
ceſter, 5 W. from Futtot "and ( 


N. W. ee branel 


of the "French river, that runs 
into the Thames 1 in Connecticut 


colony. 


oOrxro np, in New W. jerſey, 
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Achs co, a ton of Mexico, i 
60 mies "from | the cit) of 
7 5 It is famous for fer 
mines; Gemen ſays, that in the 
ſpice of 6 Teagyes there ar re not 
len than 'a thouſand.” Bal 91 
them, called Trinity, is ſuppoſe e 
as rich as any in Mexico, there 
having been taken from it in to 
years time only above 40 millions 
of ſilver, 
paxkrs zv, a town on the E. 
bank of Hudſon's river, 70 miles 
N. of New York, 
PAL TZ Town, a town in New 
York, 7 miles W. of Hudſon's. 
river, and 8 miles N. W. of Pa- 


ws 
ANAMA, a latge city, built 
on the ifthmyus of the ſame name, 
and on the coaſt of the South Se, 
The firſt diſcovery of Panama it e 
Spaniards owe to Tello de Guz- 
man, who landed here in 1515, 
This diſcovery was, in the year 
7 ' followed by the ſettlement 
a colony under the Governor 
of Terra Firma, And in Tr i, 
Panama was conſtituted a cit 
with the uſual privileges. In t e 
year 1670 it was taken, facked, 
and burned, by John Morgan 
an Engliſh adventurer. his mi 
fortune 8 it beach 
neceſſary to rebuild the city, 
was removed to its preſent” ff hy 
tion, which is «bout a league and 
a” half from the former, and 
much more convenient. "Ft is 
ſurrounded with 4 wall of free- 
ſtone, and defended with a large 
garriſon of ri egulars. 'The houf ox 
were at firſt, in e of War 
having but one aud 4 (leg 
roof,” nne te walls is 40 
open ſuburb, larger than rhe city 
ſelf, and the ebe wh rhe is 
materials and eohſtfuctibb. 


PAN 


| ſreets, both of the eity and, ſub- 
' rb. are WRT broad, and. far 

the malt parc "payed, Thong 

the 12 were th general. of 
wood, fires were rarely known in 
Panama, the nature of the tim- 
ber being ſuch, that, if any fie 
is laid ,on the floor, or. placed 
againſt the wall, it is productive 
of no other conſequence than that 
of making a hole, without kind- 
ling into 2 flame; and the fire 
itſelf is extinguiſhed by the aſhes, 
But, notwith Randia g this excel. 
lent quality in, the wood, the city 
was almoſt entirely burned down 
in the year 1737, the goodneſs 
of the timber being unable to 
ſecure it from the ravages of the 
flames. The fire began in a cel- 
lar, where, among other goods, 
were great quantities of pitch, tar, 
naphtha, and brandy; ſo that the 
fire being, as it were, ſaturated 
with theſe ſabſtances, ſoon reached 
the walls, and this ſingular kind 
of wood became a more. eaſy prey 
to the devouring flames. In this 
 cooflagration, the ſyburb awed its 
ſafety to its diſtance from the 
city, which is above à mile and 
a quarter. Since this misfortune, 
it has deen agai rebuilt, and the 
greateſt pay of, the houſes of 

one, all Kinds of materials. for 
buildings of that kind being here 
in the greateſt plenty. 
In this city. is a tribunal, or 
royal audienge, in which the Go- 
vertior of Panama preſides ; and 
to this employment the captain- 
ſhip of Terra Firma is generally 
annexed, . Panama has alſo a ca- 
thedral and a chapter, conſiſting 
of the Biſhop and a number of 
Prebendaries; a corporation com- 
poſed of Alcaldes and Regidores ; 
three officers of the revenue, un- 
der an accomptaut, treaſurer, and 
agent; and a court of geee, 
appointed by the tribunal at Car- 
W The cathedral and all 
the convents are of ſtone: indeed, 
before the conflagration, ſevera) 
of the latter were of wood; but 
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- The. harbour, ot Panama is 
ormed, id its rpad by the ſhelter 
o ſeveral lands, where (hips lie 
very ſafe, at about two-and a half 
or three, leagues diſtance from the 
city. The tides are regular, and 
is high - water at the full and 
change at 3 o'clock. The water 
riſes and falls conſiderably.; ſo 
that the ſhore, lying on a. gentle 
ſlope, is at low water left ry to 
a great diſtance. The trade of 


Panama is very conſiderable; it 


is the port where the ſhips from 
Lima, Guayaquil, &c, unload the 
treaſure ſent to Old Spain, and 
the ſtaple for the goods brought 
up the river Chagre. The roads 
here, though the diſtance. is but 
ſhort, . by croſſing the, chain of 
mountains called the Cordillera, 
are in ſome parts ſo narrow, that 
a beaſt of burthen can hardly paſs 
along, and conſequently the em- 
ploying mules is this ſervice 
would be attended with imminent 
danger. | + 4 ka 
But this is not the whole of its 
commerce. Panama, even during 
the abſence of the armada, is ne- 
ver without ſtrangers, it being the 
thoroughfare for all going to the 
parts. of Peru by the South Sea, 
as alſo for the coming from thence 
for Spain; to which muſt be added 
the continual, trade carried, on by 


: . . 


the Peruvian, ſhips, which: bring 


variety of goods, as meal of dit= ' 


ferent ſorts, wing, brandy, ſugar, 
tallow, leather, olives, - oil, and 
the like, The ſhips. fram Guaya- 
quil bring .cacao, and quinquina, 
or jeſuits-bark, which always meets 
with a quick exportation here, eſ- 
pecially in times of peace. The 
coaſting-barks, which make fre- 
quent trips from the adjacent ports, 
ſupply the city with hogs, poultry, 
hung beef, hog's lard, plantanes, 
roots, apd different kinds of ve- 
getables, with which this city is 
pleatifully ſupplied, | 
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they are found in fuch plenty, 
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The dearneſs of proviſions in 
this city and its diftrift, occa- 
honed by the large quantities con- 
ſumed, and the great diſtance 
from whence they are brought, 
is amply compenſated by the mul- 


- *titude and value of the pearls 


found in the oyfters growing in 
is gulph, The firft to whom 
the Indians made this valuable 
diſcovery was Bafco Nunez de 
Balboa, when, in his voyage thro' 
Panama, to make further diſco- 
veries in the South Sea, he was 
' preſented with fome by Tumaco, 
an Indian prince, At preſent 
that there are few perſons of ſub- 
ſtance near Panama, who do not 


employ all, or at leaſt part of 


their flaves in this fiſhery, which 
is carried on in the following 
- manner : 

The negroes who fiſh for pearls 
muſt be boch expert ſwimmers 
and capable of holding their 
breath a long time, the work 
being performed at the bottom 
of the ſea. Theſe "ſlaves they 
ſend to the iſlands in. the gulph of 
"Patama, where they have huts 
built for their lodgings, and boats 
which hold 8, 10, or 20 negroes, 
under the command of an officer. 
In theſe boats they go to ſuch 
parts of the gulph as are known 
to produce pearls, and where the 
depth of the water is not above 
10, 12, or 15 fathoms, Here 
they come to an anchor, and the 
negroes, having one end of a 
rope faſtened about their bodies, 
and the other end to the (ide of 


the boat, take with them a ſmall 


weight to accelerate their ſmking, 
"and plunge into the water. On 
reaching the bottom, they take 
up an oyſter, which a), put 
under their left arm; the ſecond 
they hold in their left hand; and 
the third in their right: with 
theſe three oyſlers, and ſometimes 
another in their mouth, they riſe 
to breathe, and put them in a 


bag. When they have reſted 


K 

"themſelves awhile, and recovered 
their breath, they dive a ſecond 
time; and thus continve till they 
have either compleated their taſk, 
or their ſtrength fails them, E- 
 very-oneof choſe divers is obliged 
to deliver his maſter a certain 
number of pearls daily ; fo that 
when they have got the requiſite 
number of oyſters in their bag, 
"they begin to open them, and de- 
liver the number of pearls to the 
- officer, till they have made up 
"the number due to their maſter ; 
and if the pear] be but formed, 
it is ſufficient, without any re- 
ard to its being ſmall or faulty. 
he remainder, however large 
and beautiful, are the negro's own 
property; nor has the maſter the 
' leaſt claim to them, the ſlaves 
being allowed to fell them to 
whom they pleaſe, though the 
maſter generally purchaſes them 
at a very ſmall price, Sometimes 
the negroes cannot make up their 
number, as in many of the oyſiers 
the pearl is not at all, or but im- 
perfectly formed, or the oyſter is 
dead, hereby the pearl is fo da- 
maged as to be of no value; and 
as no allowance is made for ſuch 
pearls, they muſt make up their 

number with others. 

Panama, from ſeveral accurate 
obſervations, lies in the lat. of 
8, 57, 48. long. 82, 5, 14. 

PANAMA, PROVINCE OF, 
is not only the capital of Terra 
Firma, but alſo gives its name 
to a particular province in that 
-kingdom, Moſt of the towns 
and villages of the province of 
Panama are ſituated in ſmall plains 
along the fhore, the reſt of the 
country being covered with enor- 
mous and craggy mountains, un- 
inhabited on account of their ſte- 
rility. This province contains 3 
cities, 12 Villages, and a great 
num ber of rancherias or aſſem- 
blages of Indian huts. It has 
alſo ſeveral goſd mines; but they 
are greatly neglected, the Spaniards 
chuling rather to ?pply themſelves 
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mines, as it affords à more cer. 

tath, profit,” and at the ſame time 
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province of Meticd, bounded on 
the N. by New Leon, and part 


on the E. by the gulp of Mexico; 
on the 8. by "the province of 
Tlaſcala and Mexico Proper; and 
on the W. by the 
Mechoatan and New Biſcay.: The 
Tropie of Cancer croſſes this pro · 
vince, which is ſituated m in 
the Temperate, and parti in the 
. zone. It is about 535 
ues in length, and the ſame 
in readth, The part neareſt to 
Mexico is by much the beſt and 
richeſt, abounding with provi- 
lions, and having ſome veins of 
gold, and mines of filver, The 
part adjacent to Florida is wretch- 
edly poor and barren. The coun- 
try was one of the firſt diſcoveries 
of the famous Cortez, who took 
a great deal of pains to conquer 
and plant it; ; 4 it is a coun- 
try rather fruitful and pleaſant 
than rich; nor has it ever had 
any great number of inhabitants. 
Pao co, the capital of the 
diſtrict of the ſame name; it is 
the ſee a biſhop, and ſtands upon 
a river of its own name, about 
17 leagues from the fea, and 60 
N. W. of Mexico. It was built 
= the year 1520, by order of Cor- 
and called St. Iſtevan del 
Banks It contains about 500 
families; and the houſes are ſtrong 
and cleay, being built of ſtone, 
and neatly thatched with palmer- 
to leaves. The river on which it 
ſtands is navigable for large ſhips 
a great way above the city; but 
the harbour hs fo large = bar be- 
ſore it, that no ſhips of burden 
can enter it; which has proved 
of bad conſequence to the com- 
merce of the place. It lies in 
lat. 23, 5. long. 100, 2. 
Fanta, Gurr or, 2 ſtrait? 


provinces of 


eſculent vegetables, 
in cattle both of the Ewropean 
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HTO wid Ie , 
BoU nr, on the N. Tide Sf the 
 iſan@ of Antitzus, 
of the audience of Guadalasara; 


10 the Welt- 
Indie YT 
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which runs into the bay of the 
ſame name, is the ſupp6ſe 


are feveral fine iſſands. 

PazquoTARK, 4 maritime 
county, in the diſtrict of Eden- 
ton, N. Carolina, is à very ſwam- 
py firuation, and has a river of 
the ſame name, which runs into 
Albemarle found. 

PASSAGE, GxzrarT and Lind 
TLE, two of the Virgin'- Iles, 
near the E. end of Porto Rico, 


and is claimed by the Spaniards, 


Long. 64, 5+ lat. 18, 10. 
PAssAUE- Foz, a fmall town 
in Jamaica; ſtunted in the road 


between Port-Royal and Spaniſh- 
Town, 7 miles 8. E. of the lat- 


ter, and at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Cobre, where it has à fort 
with to or T2 guns. It has # 
briſk trade, and contains about 
400 houſes, the greateſt part of 
them houſes of entertainment. 


PoTAMACK, à large river, 


ſeparating Virginia from Mary- 
land. It riſes in the Apalachian 
Mountains, and after a courſe of 
above 200 miles, falls into Che- 
ſapeak- bay, in the lat. of 37, 56. 

PATIK Ne Id LAND, in the 
— — Narraganſet, Rhode - Iſland 


ny, is about 2 miles Tovey 
! i 


and 1 broad. 


Pavcar-Corta; a zeile 


tion in the 'biſhoprick of L# Paz, 
bordering on Chucuito. It is 
ſituated among the mountains, 
which renders the air very cold; 
ſo that it produces little geain and 
but aboonds 


and - kinds. It has ſe- 


ell boun-. 
dary between New-England and 
Nova-Scutia. Ie and off this bay | 


þ 
| 


PAT 
veral ſilver mines, and particular- 
Iy one called Laycacota, which 


was formerly ſo rich, that the 
metal was often cut out with a 


. chiſſel, but the waters broke in 


and overflowed the Works; nor 
has any labour and expence been 
wanting to drain it:; but it is now 
entirely abandoned, 
Pat, Sr. an iſland in the 
ſtrait between Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton. It lies about 15 
miles N. E. of North - Cape, a 
promontory in the iſland of Cape- 
Breton | | 
Paz, La, a fmall juriſdiction 
of the audience of Charcas, ſi- 


tuated among the mountains, one 


of which, called Illimati, con- 
tains, in all human probability, 
immenſe riches; for a erag of it 
Þeing ſome years ſinee broken off 
by a flaſh of lightning, ſuch a 
quantity of gold was found among 
the fragmente, that it was fold 
for ſome- time at La Paz for 
eight pieces of eight the ounce, 
But the ſummit of this mountain 
being perpetpally covered with ice 
and ſnow, no attempt has been 
made to open a mine, 
Paz, La, the capital of the 
above juxiſdiction, ſnuated among 
the breaches of the mountains, 
on the ſide of- a valley. through 
which a pretty large river flows, 
and about 12 leagues diſtant from 
the Cordillera. The ground on 
which it ſtands is not only une- 
qual, but ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, - When the river is ſwelled 
by rains, or melted ſnow from 
the Cordillera, its current forces 
along huge maſſes of rocks, with 
ſome prains of gold, which are 
found aſter the water has ſubſid- 
cd, In the year 1730, an Indian 
happening to waſh his feet in the 


river, found a lump of gold of 


ſo large a ſ1ze, that the Marquis 
de Caſtel, Fuerte gave 12,c00 
pieces of eight for it, and ſent it 
to Spain, as a preſent worthy the 
curioſity of his ſovereign. The 
city of La Paz is of a middling 
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ſize, and the houfes well · built. Be- 
ſide the cathedral and the pariſhe 
church del Segrario, where 2 prieſts 
officiate, there are alſo thoſe of 
St, Barbada, St. Sebaſtian, and 
St. Peter, Here are alſo religious 
fraternities of Franciſcans, Do- 
minicans, Auguſtines, and the 
Fathers of Merey; a college of 
Jeſuits, and a convent and hof- 
pital of St. Juan de Dios; be- 
ſides a nunnery of the order of 
the Conception, and another of 
Santa Thereſa, Here is alſo a 
college of St, Jerom, for the edu, 
cation of youth, whether deſigned 
for eccleſiaſtical or civil employ- 
ments. Lat. 16, 10. long. 68, 15, 

PrxGOUINS ISLAND, an iſland 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 16 
miles to the N. E. of the coaſt 
of Newfoundland. It has its 
name from the multitude of birds 
called penguins, which frequent 
it, Lat 50, 5. long. 50, 30. 

PENOBSco-Ba v, a large bay 
in the county of Lincoln, in the 
province of Neu- England. The 
mouth of this bay, which is 27 
miles in breadth, and interſperſed 
with ſeveral iſlands, lies in lati- 
tude 44, 9, long. 68, 15. 

Prxosscor-RIyYER, a large 
river in the government of Saga- 
dahock, or Lincoln county, New- 
England. It is formed by 3 
ſtreams iſſuing from 3 lakes in 
the ſame government; and, after 
a courſe of 130 miles, falls into 
Penobſcot - Bay, It has a large 
iſland at the entrance into the 
channel, called Bethune - iſland, 
The land high on each ſide this 
river; and at 35 miles above the 
mouth the river tumbles for 2 
miles over falls, which puts a 
ſtop to all marine navigation; and 
2 miles further N,'W, there are 
other falls, In the front of the 
falls there run aerpis the river a 
row of pointed rocks, that at lows 
water appear like pickets acroſs a 
river, For 9 miles above the 
falls the river has the appearance 
of a lake 2 miles over, lying Ny 
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and 8. being full of iſlands: this 
river and diſtrict remaining laſt 
war in poſſeſſion of the natives, un- 
der the patronage of the French, 
in 1759 the governor of Maſſa- 
chuſets-Bay took poſſeſſion of it, 
and built a fort, which he called 
Pownall, and by it kept the coun- 
try in ſubjection. This was the 
laſt river and diſtrict on the N. 
American coaſt, which compleat- 
ed the Britiſh empire, 
PenSACOLA, an excellent 
harbour on the bay of Mexico, 
in Weſt Florida, 11 leagues E. 
of Port Lewis and Mobile, and 
158 W. of the iſtand of Tortuga, 
It is a large harbour, ſafe from 
all winds, and has 4 fathom wa- 
fer at its entrance, deepening gra- 
dvally to 7 or 8. On the W. fide 
of the harbour ſtands Penſacola, 
the capital of the province, de- 
fended by a ſmall ſtockaded fort 
of 12 or 14 guns, cat'ed St. Ma- 
ry de Galve, from its being erect- 
ed in the time of the Count de 
Galve, A very fine river falls in- 
to the bay of Mexico, on the E. 
fide of this harbour, after run- 
ning above x00 miles through the 
eountry. The land here produces 
plenty of trees, fit for maſts of 
ſhips, and accordingly many of 
fhem are cut down and carried to' 
Vera Cruz for that purpoſe, 
PzxsBURY, a ſmall town in 
the county of Buckingham, in 
Penſylvania, ſituated on a fall 
ereek of the Delawar, It was a 
manor Mr. Penn reſerved for 
himſclf, and here he built a houſe, 
and planted gardens and orchards, 
The houſe is finely ſituated, and 
the ſituation greatly improved by 
the plantations and buildings, 
PEeNSYLVANIA, a flouriſhing 
province, ſituated between New- 
York on the N. New-Jerſey on 
the E. Virginia and part of Cans- 
da W. and Maryland on the 8. 
having no other communication 
with the ſea than by the mouth 
of the river Delawar. It is a- 
bout 300 miles in length, and 
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240 in breadth; lying between 
33 and 43 degrees of latitudes 
and 74 and 81 longitude, It has 
but one remarkable cape, and 
that is Hinlopen : as to harbours 
or bays, the Delawar is the chief. 
Rivers it has ſeveral, the moſt 
conſiderable of whom are, Dela- 
war, Suſquehanna, and Schuilkill, 
The Delawar, whoſe ſource is far 
N. in the country of the Indians 
called Iroquois, is navigable 129 
miles above Philadelphia, and 
would be fo farther. but for a ca- 
taract in it above Briſtol, which 
hinders veſſels from proceeding 
higher; at its mouth it is upwards 
of 3 miles broad, and more than 
1 at Philadelphia: the Schuilkill 
and Suſquehanna rivers riſe alſo in 
the country of the Iroquois, and 
are navigable far up the country: 
actd to this that the largeſt fleets 
may ride in ſafety in the creeks 
and coves with which Delawar- 
bay abounds; fo that this pro- 
vince is happily eireumſtanced to 
carry on a foreign as well as in- 
land trade, It is divided into the 
following-counties:; Philadelphia, 
Cheſter, Bucks, Berks, North- 
ampton, Lancaſter, York, and 
Cumberland, On the Delawar 
are Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, 

This province was granted' to 
the famous William Penn, ſon to 
Sir William Penn, Admiral of 
the Engliſh fleet, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, and K. Cha. IT, 
Sir William, as ſome reward for 
his ſervices, and in conſideration 
of ſundry debts due to him from 
the crown, was promiſed a grant 
of this country from K. Cha. II. 
but died before he obtained it. 
His ſon did not, for ſome time 
apply himſelf ftrenvonily to ſoli- 
eit the grant promiſed to his fa- 


ther; but at length finding his 


friends, the Quakers, were hars 

raſſed in every part of England 

by ſpiritual courts, he renewed 

his application to the court, and 

having obtained his grant, went 

into 1 and purchaſed the 
2 — 
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ſail, at a very low rate, of the 


Indians, its original poſſeſſors. By 
this cheap act of juſtice at the 
beginning, he rendered all his 
future dealings the more eaſy, 
the Indians having conceived very 
favonrable opinions both of him 
and his deſigns, Having thus ſuc- 
ceeded in the firſt part of his 
plan, he proceeded to the other, 
namely, to people the country he 
had thus obtained. And this was 
greatly facilitated by the uneaſi- 
neſs of the Engliſh Quakers; 
who, from their high opinion of 
the man, determined to follow 
him over the vaſt Atlantic Ocean 
to, a country uncultivated, and a 


climate ſtrange and unkuown. 


Nor was he himſelf wanting in 
any thing that had a tendency to 
encourage his followers; he ex- 
pended large ſums in tranſporting 
and ſupplying them with all ne- 
ceſſaries; aud not aiming at a 
ſudden fortune, by felling his 


lands at a very eaſy purchaſe. By 


this means, and the noble charter 
of privileges he gave the ſettlers, 
the country was ſoon changed 
from à wilderneſs to a garden, 
arg is naw one of the-moſt flou- 
riſhing colonies belonging to the 
New- World; and-{Hll called afte 
his own name. N 
The climate of Penſylvania is 
very agreeable, and the air ſweet 
and clear. The fall, or autumn, 
begins about the 2oth of October, 
and laſts till the beginning of 
December, when the winter ſets 
in, which  cootiniics-Hll March. 


Froſty weather, and extreme cold 


ſeaſons, ate frequently known 
here; 'fo that the river Delawar, 
though very broad, is oftentimes 
fraze over; but at the ſame time 
the weatherisdryand healthy. The 
ſpring laſts from March to June, 
— 2 weather then is more in- 
conſtant than in he other ſeaſons. 
The heats are very great in the 
months of July, Auguſt, and 
September, but mitigated ſo much 


— by cool breezes that they are very 


/ 


here, but a fif h 
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tolerable. The wind is at S. W. 
during great part of the ſummer; 
but generally at N. and N. W. in 
the ſpring, fall, and winter; which 
blowing over the frozen lakes and 
ſnowy mountains of Canada, is 
the true cauſe of the coldneſs of 
the weather in the winter ſeaſon, 

The ſoil of this province is, in 
ſome places a yellow or black 
ſand ; in ſome a loamy gravel ; 
and in others a fat mold, like 
the vales in England, efpecially 
near the inland brooks and rivers. 
The earth is fruitful, fat, and 
eaſy to be cleared, the roots of 
the trees being but a ſmall diſ- 
tance below the ſurface of the 
ground. It is well watered with 
rivers, and produces every thing 
whieh can render life agreeable, 
in the utmoſt plenty. In ſhort, 
there is no part of North Ameri. 
ca in a more flouriſhing condition 
than Penfylvania ; nay, in ſome 
years, more people os tranſ- 
ported themſelves into this pro- 
vince, than into all the others. 
In the year 1729, 6208 ſons 
came to ſettſe there as paſſengets 
or ſervants, four-fifths of whom, ” 
at leaſt, were from Treland; fo - 
that it is no wonder that land has 
greatly riſen in its value ſihec the 
time of W:lliam Penn, it now 


ſelling round Philadelphia at 20 


years purchaſe, Including the 
Delawar counties, it contains a- 
bout 350, oo inhabitants. There 
is no particular religion eſtabliſhed 
part of the in- 


habitants are Quakers, Before 


the preſent diſturbances there were 


annually built here 25 veffels, and 


they exported proviſions of all 


kinds,iron,furs, &c. to the amount - 
of 705, oool. and their imports from 
Britain were about 611, ocol. 
The ſoil is extremely ſtrong 
and fertile, producing, ſpontane- 
ouſly, an infinite variety of trees, 
flowers, fruits, and plants of dif- 
ferent ſizes; and the mountains 
are enriched with ore, This pro- 
vince is cultivated to greater 
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erfection than any other; and 
in this ſtate yields not only great 
pooch, but great variety of grain; 
alſo flax-ſced, hemp, and various 
other articles, | 

It muſt be obſerved here, that 
in the ſouthern the timber is not 
ſo proper for 1 as in 
the northern colonies; for in a 
comparative degree as they lie 
nearer to the $, the wood becomes 
leſs and leſs compact, and ſplits 
eaſily ; —a quality, however, that, 
though rendering it improper for 
ſkips, makes it fitter for ſtaves.— 
The land abounds with cattle, and 
the rivers with fiſh, 

 PzxTV80X, a town in Hamp- 
hire county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
the moſt W. in the whole county, 
on a branch of the Honſotonk- 
river, which empties itfelf into 
Long-Ifland Sound. BT 

PERQuimMoNs9, 2 maritime 
county. in the diſtrict of Eden- 
ton, North-Carolina, It has a 
river of its own name, which 
runs into Albemarle Sound, 

-. PERTH-AMBOY,* the capital 
cf Middleſex county, in New-Jer- 
ſey, ſo called from James Drum- 
mond, Earl of Perth, one of its 
ancient proprietaries, and Point- 
Amboy, on which it ſtantis. It is 
finely ſituated at the mouth of Ra- 
ritan- river, which here falls into 
Sandy-hook- bay, and is capacious 
enough to hold 5oo ſail of ſhips, 


But though it is ſa commodiouſ- 
ly ſituated for trade, and veſſels 
might alſo be built very cheap, 


it is not in a flouriſhing. condi- 
tion, conſiſting only of about 40 
ſcattered houſes, beſides that be- 
longing to the Governor,, Yet 
the original plan, as laid out by 
the Scotch proprietors, contains 
t070' acres, divided into 150 
equal ſhares for -purchaſers to 


build upon; 4 acres are reſerved. 


ſor a market-place, and 3 for a 
public wharf, And had it been 
built according to the deſign, it 


would have been one of the fineſt - 


towns in North-America, 


ſituated near the coaſt, on the 


PHI | 
PeTAPA, a town of the pro- _ 
vince of Guatimala, in New Spain, | 


river Guatimala, and 25 miles 
S. E. of the town of that name. 
It ſtands at the weſtern extremity | 
of the valley of Mexico, and is | 
reckoned one of the pleaſanteſt | 
towns in the province, The. | 
river, which waſhes it, has a mill 1 
erected on it, which ſerves moſt | 
art of the valley; and within 1 
alf a mile of the town is a rich | 
plantation of ſugar, the ſoil being . 
very proper for producing that 
commodity, , | | 
PETERSBURG, a town in | 
Prince George's county, Virginia, 1 
on a branch of James river, over 1 
which it has a bridge, 16 miles 8. 
of Cheſter, and 18 miles N. W. 8 
of Bermuda. 1 
PETERSHAM, a town in 
Hampſhire county, Maſſachuſets- | 
Bay, ſituated. at the fork of the Z 
eaſtern branch of the river Ware, i 
which runs into Connecticut ri · =_ 
ver; 20 miles E-of Narraganſet, 1 
PeTER's ISLAND, one of the 
Virgin Iſlands, which ſee. _ 
PETIT Guavs8s, in St, Dos 
mingo,-Sec H:/paniola, | 1 
PHILADELPHIA, the capital ; | 
of the province of Penſylvania, 1 
ſiiuated on a neck of land at the 1 
confluence of the two fine rivers | 
| 


Delawar and Schuilkill. It is laid 
out in the form of a parallello- 
gram, or long ſquare, extending a2 
miles from river to-;1iver; and | 
compoling 8 long ſtreets, interſects 1 
ed at right angles by 16 others, 
each a mile in lengtb, broad, 

ſpacious, and even; with proper 

ſpaces. for the public buildings, 

churches, and market-places, In 

the center is a ſquare of 10 acres, 

round which the public buildings + 

are diſpoſed, The two principal 

ſtreets, called High - ſtreet, and 

Broad- ſtreet, are each 100 feet in | 
breadth, and moſt of «the hovſes = 
have a ſmall garden and orchard, .- 
From the rivers are cut - ſmall _ 

canals, equally: agreeable and be- 
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.Pocomoax, a river of Mary- 


land, on the E. fide of Cheſapeak- 


Hay. It riſes near the borders of 
Penſylvania, and, after a courſe of 


45 miles, falls into Cheſapeak-Bay,. 


in the lat, of 37, $5. 


,PoMFRET, a town in Wind- 


ham county, Connecticut, New- 
England, on the Nathumy branch 


of the Thames river, 5 miles 


8. W. of Killingley, and 16 N. 
of Canterbury. 

_PoRT-ANGEL, a harbour on 
the coaſt of the South-Sea, in the 
kingdom of Mexico, in the mid- 


dle between St. Pedro and Com- 


pelita. It is a broad open bay, 
with good anchorage, but bad 
landing. The Spaniards reckon 
it as good a harbour as Guatnics, 
Lat. 13, 32. long. 97, 4. 
PoxT-MaAreuis, a harbour 
on the coaſt of the South-Sea, in 
the kingdom of Mexico, a league 
fo the eaſtward of Acapuleo, which 
ſhips from Peru generally frequent 
to land their contraband goods, 
Lat. 17, 27. long. 102, 26. 
| PokTo-BELLO, a ſca - port 
town, on the iſthmus of Darien, 
in the kingdom of Terra Firma, 
It ſtands near the ſea, on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, which ſur- 
rounds the whole harbour, Moſt 
of the houſes are built with wood, 
In ſome the fiſt ſtory is of ſtone, 
and the remainder of wood, The 
are about 130 in number, but — 
of them remarkably ſpacicus, 
IJhe town is under the juriſdiftion 
of a Govergor, with the title of 
Lieutenant-General, as being ſuch 
under the Prefident of Panama, 
The town conſiſts of one prin- 
cipal ſtreet, extending along the 
Strand, having ſeveral others croſ- 
ſing it, and running from the de- 


clivity of the mountain to the 


ſhore ; together with ſome lanes 
parallel -to the principal ſtreet, 
where the ground will admit of it. 
It has 2 ſquares, i oppoſite to the 


cuſtom-houſe, which is a ftone- 
ſtructure built on the quay ; the 


other faces the great chyrcb, which 
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is alſo of None, large and decemly 
ornamented, and ſer ved by a Vicar 
and ſome other prieſts, who are 
natives of the country. Beſides 
the great chureb, there alſo two 
others, one belonging to the Fa- 
thers of Mercy, whoſe convent is 
contiguous to it; the other dedi- 
cated to St. Juan de Dios, and was 
intended for an Hoſpital, The 
church belonging to the Fathers 
of Mercy is of ſtone, but very 
mean, and in a ruinous condition; 
and the eonvent ſo greatly decayed, 
that the religions are obliged. to- 
live in the town, difperſed in pri- 
vate houſes, That of St. Juan de 
Dios is a ſmall building reſembling. 
an oratory, and, like the other, in 
a very ruinous condition. 

At the eaſt end of the town, in 
the road to Panama, is a quarter 
called Guinea, being the place 
where all the negroes of both 
ſexes, whether flaves or free, have 
their habitations, This quarter 
was greatly crowded when the gal- 
leons were at Porto-Bello, moſt of 
the inhabitants of the town re- 
tiring hither for the ſake of letting. 
their houſes, . At the ſame time 
gieat numbers of mechanics, who 
then flock hither from Panama, 
lodge in this quarter for cheap- 
nef-, | 

Porto Bello, whieh is but very 
thialy inhabited, became at the 
time when the galleons were there, 
one of the moſt populous places 
in the world, Its ſituation on the, 
iſthmus between the South and 
North Sta, the goodneſs of its 
harbour, ard its ſmall diſtance 
from Panama, have given it the 
preference to all other places for 
the rendezvcus of the joint com- 
merce of Spain and Peru at its 
fair; but this trade is diſconti- 
nued. ü | 

As ſoon as advice arrived at 
Panama that the fleet from Peru 
had unloaded their merchandize. 
at Panama, the galleons made the 
beſt of their way to Porto Bello, , 
in order 40 avoid the many dify . 
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tempers which aſſect the ſeamen, 
and derive their ſource from idle- 
neſs, The concourſe of people 
on this occaſion was ſuch, that 
the rent of lodgings was raiſed to 
an exceſſive height, the price of 
a middling chamber and a ſmall 
cloſet, during the fair, being often 
ooo crowns, and that of ſome 
large houſes 4, 5, or 6000. 

While the ſeamen and Euro- 

an traders were employed, the 
and was covered with droves of 
mules from Panama, each drove 
conſiſting of above 100, loaded 
with cheſts of gold and ſilver, 
on account of the merchants at 


Peru, Some of theſe were un- 
loaded at the exchange, and o- 


thers in the ſquare; but, notwith- 
ſtanding all the hurry and con- 
fuſion attending ſuch prodigious 
crouds, no loſs or diſturbance was 
ever known, He who had ſeen 
Porto-Bello at other times, ſoli- 


tary, poor, and a perpetual fi- 
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longing to the commodore of the 
galleons, where, in the prefence 
of that commander, and the Pre- 
ſident of Panama, the former as 
Were of the Europeans, and the 
atter of the Peruvians, the prices 
of the ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
dize were ſettled, and the contracts 
were ſigned and made public, that 
every-one might by them regu» 
late the fale of his effects; and 
by this means all fraud was pre- 
ciuded, The purchaſes and ſales, 
as well as the exchanges of mo- 
ney, were tranſadted by brokers 
from Spain and Peru. After this 
every merchant began to diſpoſe 
of his own goods, the Spaniſh 
brokers embarked their cheſts of 
money, and thoſe of Peru ſent 
away the goods they had pur- 
chaſed by veſſels up the river 
Chagre; and thus the fair of 
Porto-Bello ended, 

The harbour of Porto-Bells 
was diſcovered on the 2d of No- 


lence reigning every-where, the vember, 1502, by Columbus, who 
harbour without ſhips, and ney was ſo charmed with its extent, 


place wearing a melancholy depth, and ſecurity, that he called 
pe, muſt be filled with aſtoniſh- it Puerto- Bello, or the Fair Har- 


ment at this ſadden change, to bour, I's mouth, though three- 
ſee the buſtling multitudes, every quarters of a mile broad, is well 


houſe erouded. the fquares and defended by Fort St. Philip de 
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ſtreets full of bales and cheſls of 
gold and ſilver; the harbour full, 
of chips and veſſels, ſome briog- 
ing, by the way of the river Cha- 
gre, the goods of Pera, as cacao, 


jeſuits-bark, vicuna - wool, and 


bezoar - ſtones ; others coming 
from Carthagena, loaded with 
proviſions : in ſhort, a fpot at 
other times deteſted for its dele- 
terious qualities, became the ſta- 
ple of r.ches of the old and new 
world, and the ſcene of one of 
the moſt conliderable branches 
of commerce in the whole earth. 
The ſhips being unloaded, and 
the merchants of Peru, toge her 
with the Preſident of Panama, 
arrived, the fair came under de- 
liberation ; and for this purpoſe 
the deputies of the feveral par- 
ties repaired on board the ſhip be- 


Lodo Hierro, or Iron Caſt'e, ſi- 


tuated on the N. point of the en- 


trance; for the S. file being full 
of rocks, ſhips are obliged to 


keep in the middie, and conſe. 


quentfy within 660 yards of the 
caſtle, where there is from 9 to 
15 fathoms water, aud a bo:tom 


of clayey mud mixed with chalk 
and fand, 


On the ſouth fide of the har- © 


bour, and about 200 yards from 
the town, is a large caſtle, called 
St. Jago de la Gloria, having he- 
fore it a ſmall point of land pro- 
jecting into the harbour, and on 
it is a ſmall fort called St. 2 
within 20 yards of the houſes, 
All thefe were demoliſhed by Ad- 
miral Vernon, in the year 1739, 
with 6 ſhips only. The anchor- 
ing-place for large ſhips is to the 
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horth-weſt of Gloria caſtle, near 


the center of the harbour ; but 
ſmall] veſſels come farther up, 


taking care to avoid a bank of 


ſand, ſtretching off 3oo yards 
from St, Jerom's point, there 
being only a fathom and a half 
or 2 fathoms water on it. North- 
weſt of the town is a little bay, 
called La Caldera, or the Kettle, 
having four fathoms and a half 
water, F 
Among the mountains which 
ſurround the harbour of Porto- 
Bello, beginning from the Iron 
caſtle, and extending to the op- 
poſite point, is one particularly 
remarkable for its ſupcrior height, 
and its being conſidered as the 
barometer of the country, by 
foretelling every change of wea- 
ther. This mountain, diſtin- 
gniſhed by the name of Capiro, 
ſtands at the bottom of the har- 
bour in the road to Panama. Its 
top is always covered with va- 
pours of a denſity and darkneſs 
ſeldom ſeen in the clouds of the 
atmoſphere; and from theſe, 
which are called the Capillo, or 
esp, the ehanges of the weather 
are indicated; for when thefe 
clouds thicken, increaſe in their 
blackneſs, and fink below their 
uſual ſtation, it is a ſure ſign of 
a tempeſt; while, on the other 
hand, their clearneſs and aſcent 
as certainly indicate the approach 
of fair weather, It muſt, how- 
ever, be obſerved, that theſc 
changes are both very frequent 
and very ſubitaneous, Nor is 
the ſummit hardly ever free from 
clouds; and when this does hap- 
pen, it is only as it were for an 
inſtant. 

The inclemency of the climate 
of Porto- Beilo. 1s well known, 
The heat is exceſſive, being preatly 
augmented by the ſituation of the 
town, which is ſurrounded with 
high mountains, without any in- 
terval for the current of the winds, 
which would otherwiſe refreſh it. 
The trees on the mountains ſtand 


POR 


fo thick, that they intercept the 
rays of the fun, and conſequently 
2 the earth under their 

ranches from being dried: hence 
copious exhalations, which form 
large heavy clouds, and . preeipi- 
fate in violent torrents of rain; 
but theſe are no ſooner over than 
the ſun breaks out afreſh, and 
ſhines with his former ſplendor 5 
though before the activity of his 
rays has dried the ſurface of the 
ground not covered by the trees, 
the atmoſphere is again clouded 
with another collection of thick 
vapours, the ſun is again con- 
cealed, and another torrent of 
rain ſueceeds, In this manner it 
continues night and day, without 
any ſenſible diminntion of the 
heat, Theſe torrents of rain, 
which by their ſuddenneſs and 
impetuolity ſcem to threaten @ 
ſecond deluge, are often accom» 
panied with fuch tempeſts of thun- 
der and lightning, as muſt terrify 
the moſt intrepid; efpecially as 
this dreadful noiſe is prolonged 
by repercuſſions from the caverns 
in the mountains, and augmented 
by the howlings and ſhrieks of 
the multitudes of monkeys of alt 
kinds inhabking the adjacent fo- 
reſts. 1 
+ This continual inclemency of 
the ſeaſon, added to the fatigue 
of the ſeamen in unloading the 
ſhips, carrying the goods on ſhore 
in barges, and afterwards drawing 
them along on ſledges, cauſe a 
very profuſe tranſpiration, and 
conſequently render them weak 
and faint; while they, in order 
to recruit their ſpirits, have re- 
courſe to brandy, of which there 
ie on theſe occaſions an incre- 
dible conſumption, The exceſ- 
five labour, innmodera'e drink. 
ing, and the inclemency and un- 
healthineſs of the climate, muſt 
jointly injure the beſt conſtitu- 
tions, and produce theſe dele- 
terious diſeaſes ſo common in 
this country. But it is not the 
ſeamen alone who are ſukyett to 
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- theſe diſeaſes : others, who are 
ſtrangers to the ſeas, and not con- 
cerned in the fatigyes, are alſo 
attacked by them; whick abyn- 
dantly demonſtrates, that the 
cauſes of theſe diſeaſes have their 
rife ia the unkealtkinefs of the 
climate, though labour, fatigue, 
and drinking to excefs, tend to 
ſpread and inflame them, 

The number of the inhabitants 
of Porto-Bello is, therefore, — 
inconſiderable, and the greate 

art of theſe negroes and mu- 
— ; the whites continuing no 
longer here than they can acquire 
a moderate fortune, when they 
retire to Panama to enjoy it, 
Proviſions are ſcarce at Porto- 
Bello, and conſequently dear. The 
only thing in plenty here is fiſh, 
of which there is a great variety, 

and extremely good, It alſo a- 
bounds in ſugar-canes, ſo that 
the miſerable cottages in the 
country are built with them. 
Freſh water pours down in ſtreams 
from the monntains, ſome run- 
ning witlh®ut the town, and others 
croſſing it, Theſe waters are light 
and digeſtive ; qualities which in 
any other part of the world would 
be valuable, but are here perni- 
cious. The country feems to be 
curfed by nature, ſo that what is 


in itſelf good is here deſtructive Is 


for this water, being too fine and 
active ſor the ſtomachs of the in- 
habitants, produces dyſenteries, 
the laſt ſtage of other — 
and which the patient ſeldom or 
never recovers. 

As the foreſt borders almoſt 
on the houſes of the town, the 
tigers often make incurſions into 
the ſtreets, during the night, car- 
rying off fowls, dogs, and do- 
meſtic animals ; even children 
have often fallen a prey to theſe 
ravenous creatures, Serpents are 
alſo very numerous and remark. 


ably deſtructive. But the num- * 


ber of toads exceeds Tae 
of that kind hitherto known, 


When it has rained more than 
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common in the night, the ſtreets © 


and ſquares in the morning arg 
paved with theſe reptiles, ſo that 
yoy cannot ſtep without treading 
on them, which is ſometimes pro- 
ductive of troublefome bites, for, 
beſides their poiſon, they are lar 
enough for their teeth to be ſe- 
verely felt. They are generally 
about ſix inches in length, and 
their number is ſo great, that 
nothing can be imagined more 
di mal than their ęroakings during 
the night in all parts of the town, 
woods, and caverns of the moun- 
tains. , 

Porto- Bello was peopled from 
Nombre de Dios, a city built by 
Diego de Niqueſa at the Baſti- 
mentos ; but that place being of- 
ten ruined by the unconquered 
Indians of Darien, the inhabi- 
tants, by order of Philip II. re- 
moved hither in the year 1584, 
as a place of more ſecurity, and 
at the fame time much better ſi- 
tuated for the commerce of that 
country. Lat. 9, 34, 35. long. 
79. 45, 


Po ro- Casto, a maritime 
town in the province of the Ca- 


raccas, in the W. Indies, which 
was attacked without ſucceſs in 
1743 by Admiral Knowles, It 
is inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen, 
ſailors, and factors; and is fix 


leapues from Leon, the capital of 


the province. 


PoRTO-CAYALO See Ca- 
va lo, 


PoRTO- Rico, one of the 


Antilles Iſlands, belonging to the 


Spaniards, ſituated $4 miles to the, 
weſtward of St. Domingo, It is 


about 120 miles in length from 
E. to W, and 36 ip breadth from 
N. to 8. The midwle of the iſland 
lies in lat, 18, 14, It was di{- 
covered by Colpmbus in the year 
1493, yet it did not attract the 
notice of the Spaniards till x5cg, 
who then came in crouds from 
St. Domingo, It coſt the Spa- 
niards a great deal of trouble to 


reduce it, the inhabuants being a 
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as 
eee but its pro- 
e not exceed the neceſ- 
Laries vf. its daa inhabitants. 
"yp pe rains u hich-generall ow 
2 the ſeaſon unhealchful, 
Jung, July, and Auguſt, when OR 
ex. would otherwiſe. be ex- 
. hot. About midſummer, 
or the beginning of harveſt, vio- 
ent hurtieanes are frequent; when 
2 I ſuffer Fan by a N. E. 
From the morning 
Ae 4. 10 the aſternoòn, the ſea- 
reexe continues; but from 6 till 
in the morning, and from 4 to 


| 3 in the afternoon, i * it extremely 


bot. 1 4 
The foil, iich is besutifally 
diverſified with woods, hills, val- 
leys, and plains, is extremely fer- 
Hle,,-abounding., with, fine mea- 
daws, Well Rocked with * cat / 
tle, Which were, brought orig 
Jy, from Spaih. A ridge of —— 
tains runs tbrough the iſland 
from E. to M. from hence great 
. of brooks and rivets 
ie, which water, the plaips; and 
cloath them with the fineſt paſ- 
tures, The lies of the. hills are 
covered ui th. treę of various 
kinds, prapen fare building lips, 
and others uſefuli purpoles.:s But 
its, prjgCipa gommqdlitjes for com- 
ISIS »&ngrr,: a: little 
P rr ick, and 
0 * ure t. only 
about . — N a few. 
8 whe, paſs by.ſteakh to. St. 
Jamaica, and nne 
— The id neſs g this colony 


Is. ee * garriſon. of 4200 
men, who, with Las ꝑRrieſts, and 
3 dhe government 
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-Hapd.gfthe Game nahe, — x” qa 

in & ſmat{ifland/on the Ni 

n the land iof Pd Ries, Oki 
it ia joined aa tunn 

acroſs the n 1 is — 
capacious, and where the larę el 

- ſhips may lie with the — 
ſafety. - It is tbe ſee of a' biſhop, 
large, wel built; and us badly in- 
habited as moſt Spanidb eities, and 
is che center of the cbntrabund 
trade carried on by the Engliſh 
and French with ile Tubzectt of 


Spain, not withſtanding the ſeve- 


rity of the laws, and extraordi- 
nary precautions token o prevent 
it. On the G. W. ſide of the 
city is a very ſtrong Citadel; called 
St. Anthony, which at once com- 
mands and defends it; awhile the 
mouth of the harbour is protected 
by a-largeg- well» fortified caſtle, 
In the year 1696 is Fra. Drake 
burned all the ſhips in the har- 
bour; but finding it impoſſible-to 
keep the place without abandon- 
ing all his other deſigns, he did 
nat attempt 10 make himſelf maſ- 
tet of it. Three years after; the 
Bark: of Com berland reduced tbe 
iſland, andebau ſome thoughts: of 
keeping. it; but loking:4co-meniin 
the ſpace. of à month, by a conta- 
giobs diſeaſe, he was glad to de- 
part, carrying away with him 0 
pieces of. N and an im- 
menſe booty in plate. In 1615 
the Nut ch po a ſtrong fleet a- 
gainſt Forto Rico, — uy: — 
great, fucceſs j for they on! 

and ꝓlunde red the city, not 


able bo. e boo. calle, "Ihe 
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city of St. Iuan de Porto Rico 
lies id lat. 18, ao. long. 66, 35 

P9820, dl PRA CIPRY. 2, 
N morthern 
of the Hayanua, and 186 N. W. 
of Baracop, , It was formerly a 
large and rich town, but ng. 
taken hy Captain Morgan, 
his buccaneert, after a ſtout re- 
ſiſtance, it never zecovered. itſelf. 
Near it are ſeveral ſountains of bi- 
tumen. Lat. 20, $5. long. 75,27». 

_PorT-Rogx Al, a ſmall iſland. 
at the mouth of à river of the 
ſame name, ia South» Carolina, 
conliſting of about 1000 acres. of 
excellent land, The town of. 
Beaufort ſtands in this iſlaod. See 
Beaufort, Lat. 32,23. long. 79, 13. 

Pokr-Rov At, a fe river in 
South-Carolina, about 15 miles to 
the northward of the river May. 
It has a bold entrance, and 17 
ſeet on the bar at low. water. 
This harbour is large, commodi - 
ous, and ſafe for ſhipping, and 
the river runs through a fine fruit- 
ful country, preferabie to moſt 
others in this colony, The iſland 
of Port-Royal, mentioned in the 
preceding article, lies at the 
mouth of it, F 

.PoxT-RoYaAL, anciently, the 
capital of the iſland of Jamaica, 
ſituated on the very point of 2 
narrow neck of land, which, o- 
wards the ſea, formed part of the. 
border of a very noble harbour 
of its own name, In this har- 
bour above 1000 fail of ſhips 
could anchor with the greateſt. 
convenience and ſafety ; and the 
wa'er was ſo deep at the key of 
Port-Royal, that veſſels of the. 
— burden could lay their 

ad ſides to the wharfs, and load 
or unload with little trouble, and 
ſqall axpence. . This convenience 
had ach weight with the inhabi- 
tagts, that they made choice. of 
this ſpot for their capital, though 
the place was a. hot dry ſand, . 
which. did not produce one of. the 
neceſſaries of life, nor even a 


z 

. 
drop of freſh water. However, 
its advantageous, ſtuation, and the 
reſort of the pirates, foon renders : 
ed it a Wery donbderable place. It. 
— — — 
fomely „ and as: k 
an tho of London. —— 
few. places in the world could 
to this town 

wealth, and entire e 
manners. In this flouriſhing ſtate 
it, continued: till the gth of June, 
3692, when a dreadful earthquake, . 
which ſeemed to ſhake the very 
foundations of the ifland, over» / 
whelmed Port-Royal, and buried 
nine tenths of it 8 fathoms under 
water. They, however; rebuilt the 
town after this deſtruftive ſhock ; - 
but about 10 years after. it was 
laid in aſhes. by à terrible fire. 
Not withſtanding this ſecond ca- 


be 
for trade, 
of 


taſtropbe, the extraordinary con- 


venience of the harbour tempted - 


them to rebuild it again. But in 


the year 1722 one of the moſt 


dreadful hurricanes ever known | 
reduced it a. third time to a beap : 
of. rabbiſh. Warned by theſe 


extraordinary  calamities, _ which 
ſeemed to mark out this place as a 
ſpot devoted to deſtruction, the 
cuſtom-houfe and public. offices 
were removed, by an act of the 
aſſembly, and no market ſuffered - 
to be Zed there for the future. 
The harbour, joining to the bay 
of Kingſton, is naw. very large and 
deep: it is the ſtation of our fleet 
in the time of peace, and has a 
good careening place; but When 
there is a war with Spain the fleet 
is ſtationed at Point Negril, the 
W. end of the iſland. On the 
extremity of the neck of land is 
Fort Charles, mounted with 126 
guns, which defend the entrance 
of the harbour, Port-Royal, at - 
preſent, has only 3 ſtreets, and 2 
or 3 lanes, with about 200 houſes, 
Lat. 17, 40, long. 75, 52. 
PoxT-RoYtaAt, a town in Ca- 
roline county, Virginia, on the 
8. fide of Rappabanock- River, 20 
miles E. of Frederickſburg, 14 W. 
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mainder of Core-bank: td che W. 


O0. T. 5 B. O 
of Leeds, = NG b. of Wil- Parexty rs, one of the 
Aamibirg) 1 ve cnn ds 0 novtt ſmaller Virpgin-Hlands, in the W. 
A M OV/DHy; a ſea- port Indies, ſituated nvür the notthern 
tea lin othe county of. Carteret; coaſt of Virgin Gorda,” oh which 
im Nerth-Cstolina: I fs dituated) ibis depbndügt. Long. 63) 16. 
on) Curt- bank, on the N. end, lat 18, 257 n. %% Med: 10 
near Oreacoke inlet; having Pam Pf CE SSULANN, A ſmall town” 
ticoſousd to the N. and W. tbe in the county of Woreeſter? in 
Atlantic to the E. and the re- the eaſtern diviſion of Maryland. 
PRNOVINE NCT, a ſmall plauta- 
Poz rs MOUTH, a town in tion belonging to the government 
Nhode-Ifland, ſituated near its N. of Rhodes Hand) firſt founded 


end; 5 miles §. K. of Briſtol, and by Mr. Roger Williams, paſtor 
is floutiſhing place. of n church of Browuiſts, in 
ak rsMovrz, a new town' Maſſachuſets- Bay; but being ba- 


building in Prince Ru 


ginia, lately deſtroyed by the Bri- 


pert” S- bay, | 
in the iſland of Dominica, be- 
tween the Salt-works and coaſt. 

Pon rsMwev rn; a ton in Vir- 


niſhed by the magiſtrates for his 
preaching and principles, he was 
followed* by a conſiderable num- 
ber of people, and ſettled at a 
place without the government; 


It tin forces under Lord Dunmore. and to this ſettlement he gave the 
| »1PoR T$MOUTH; one of tbe name of Providence, where he 
principal toons of the govern- lived above 40 years, and behaved 
ment of New-Hampſhire, a pro- ſo well that he regained the good 
vince of the colony of New- opinion of his countrymen, was 
England, ſituated in the harbour recommended to the favour of the 
of + Piſkataque, 60 miles N. of Maſſachuſets government by ſome 
Boſton, the chief town of the of the Engliſh nobility, wrote a- 
1 rovince, where the courts are gainſt the principles and practices 
| | eld, and where the governor re- of the Quakers, was diligent in 
} | ſides. Lat. 43, 22. long. 70,45, the converſion' of the Indians, 
14 Por Sr. Joxx, a ſmall town. and very ſerviceable in obtaining 
14 in the province of Nicaragua, in a charter fer the government of / 
1 New- Spain, ſituated at the mouth Rhode-Iſland. Ibis plantation 
| of a river on the coaſt of the is a diſtrict of about 20 miles 
South-Sea, 30 miles N. W. from ſquare, ſeparated from Connecti- 
I.eon, to which eſty it is the cut on the W. by gan imaginary 
port- town. The barbour is fafe line drawn from N. to S. and from 
and capacious, and formerly the Maſſachuſets by wnother imagi- 
OTH Spaniſt-ſhips intended for the nary line drawn from E. to W. 
| | ' _ South-Sea were built here. Lati-': See Node land, bo 
=o tude 12, 10. long 8738. > -Providexcs," the capital of 
1 FPoTow MAC ativerofrwhith the plantation of its dun name, 
ode of tits branches has its riſe in in Rhode-Iſland colony; ſit usted 
the: u dieſ Maintains! whorey near the mouth of the wiver Pa- 
bya hort porgerags it chas com- tunit, 4 miles W. of Rehoboth, 5 
mimication : with the Olio and and about miles N# of War- : 
in. the late war wasthe chicf con. wiel. It is tolerably large,; full | 
vcpanece of the heavy baggage: to of | inhabitants, and in a very 
Fort Cudiberland, as well as fap++ flouriſhing condition. Lat. 41 „58. 
plies to Pittſþurg-ociI8 has another long. 7, 09rn:n:— 
branch; o whicho is a ſuppoſed its Pu OVID EN, the ſecond, witn 
principal thatꝭ ri ſes in) Henſylxya- regard to magnitude, of the Ba- 
niaj azad empties Itfelf into Che- hama Iſtands. It is about 36 
e ar bo ,091%%14 miles in length, and 18 in breadthy 
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it 10 2" a of 12181 
and is now the reſidence of the 
82 at the; Town of. Na. 

alt gies is che centet of ſome» 
hundreds of other! aflands; ſomo 
of them very large, and others! 
no higger than rocks os Knolls 
riſing above theo ſut face of the 
water The aneient name of this 
iſland was Abacva; ; hut Mr. Say le, 
who Was: wies caſt away upon it, 

called it the firſt time by his on r 
name, andthe ſecond by thet f 
Providence, Which it {if con- 
tinues. Its chief commerce ariſes 
from the misfortune of thoſe ſhips: 
that are driven on its coalt, or, in 
making winter voyages to the con- 
tinent of America, are forced to 
put a for proviſions, for want of 
which they are frequently in great 
diſtreſs. The proviſions they pur- 
chaſe. here: are ne from C 4 
and laid up ia ſtorehouſes for that 
purpoſe the iſland roducing lit 
tle eiſe than limes, fait, and Bra- 
ſileite- wood, which they carry o- 
ver to Carolina. They ſow peaſe 
and Indian beat; the former are 
fit to gather in 6 weeks, and the 
latter in 12. Fiſh of various kinds 
are found in the utmoſt plenty on 
the ooaſt ; and in ſome; parts of 
the iſlaad are vaſt numbers of 
trees abd e plants. The principal 
harbour: in this iſland is rendered 
dangerous by a bar, on which 
there is not above 16 feet water, 
Indeed the whole coaſt is ſo dan 
geraus,: not pnly on account ef 
the ſtrength and various diree - 
tions ot us currents, which con- 
found. the. experteſt:: navigators, 
but, alſo'\by;the roughneſs of me 
ſea, the 


li — add rain, vnich ſeem 
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driven on them by ſtreſt of wes· 
ther;- or to — Fu of 
prov and waters Ptovidenete 
lies in the lat. of 25% long, 405 
./Pnovip PNC, an iſſand in the 
North- Sea; neat the coaſt of fHons 
duras, in Neu- Spuin- It Asa 
bout 11 miles in length, and 4 in 
breadth, but not inhabited. At 
was mach celebrated in the hiko- 
of the ' buccaneers,. who fortis 
d it, and made it for ſome time 
their principal retreat. Its nor- 
theyly point is culled St. Gaha- 
rine's- iſland, is ſeparated ſrom the 
main body by a nartow channel, 
over which the buceantert buik 
a bridge. Notwithſtanding the 
ſaallneſs of this iſland, it may: 
be conſidered as one of the beit 
in the Weſt-Indies, buth for its 
fruitfulneſs and .chgfotwbriry: f 
its air; to Which % N Ad, the 
facility of ſortifying its horer. 
Ie has plenty of freſh» water, and: 
abounds with pigeons, and has no 
ſerpent, or other venomous: rep- 
tile found there. Lat. 23, Wy 
long. 80, ö. | 
Provinces, a ſmall village near 
Cape- Cod harbour, at. the N. ex- 
tremity of Baraſtaple eounty, ly - 
mouth Colony, New - a”. 
where is à carrying - place. 
'PxVUDENCE-ISLAND, in Nat 
raganſet- Bay, Rhode-Ifland. It 
is about 53 miles long from N. to 
So: but triangular, being near pt 
broad at one end, and above 3 a 
the other. Its N. end = 5 
5 miles from, Briftsl:: 1 n 
PU RLA AA — once a 
famous: place in the province of 


requens and dreadful, Guatimala, in? New<Spain; three 
though ſhort, ſtorm s of thunder; leagues above Rralego 


but hav- 
ing been ſeveral times taken, the 


to threaten the diſſolutiod of the. Eiboy publiſhed an excommuni- 
world ; to ſay nothing of the vaſt cation againſti it, c coaformity-to - 
rocks that. he every where ſcate which it was totally: deforted, /aud” 


azcred, ſome above, ſome level 
wih, and others, belaw theo ſur- 


has never ſince been rebmlt. 
Fur ILA Dr LOS)ANGELGOS, 


face pf the water. Iheſe are ſucks: the preſent! capital of the province” 
obſtacles to the adventurets of alli of /Flaſezla, tor: Les Angelos, in 
nations, that they never approach Mexico, ſituated in the road from 


the Bahama - Iſlands, but when 


Vera Cruz to Mexico, 130 leagues 


Q. 2 


AEO ow E 


fro he former ind 6 from the Laurence and St. Charles, on the 
latrer l Mt itt dings ave ih ge- N. fide of the former, and about 
veraf GfTORe *$fiytind elbgantz 0212 leagties from: the fea, The 
and Keiner neh wrebroadg baſon is very ſpatidus, being ſuf- 
ele KAI,” erbfs cachilgs Kate Ag of men 
e ee 212Þ the ens of war ofs the line! The river 
ter city is a targe” ſquare, St. Laurence wb ich ib abont 4 
ſaid t Be” equal} if not füperior, leagues wide zbovg the town, here 
to that of Met, It is dorned ſhrin ks ĩtſelſ at once tothe breadt h 


on three ſides Nh uniform porti of a'fingle 
8 fflteib with count the city was led Quebec, 


eos? Wher® ure ſhop 
all "nds ef rien com prodinies : 
and BH che -GHer is its grand ca- 


bedten hith Has z very beauri- 
ful tnt; "264 two [lofty towers, 
all bitt f None and in the 0. 50 
dern taſte: It is How the ſee of 2 
bop, which was tranſtated hi- 
Beſides the 


ther from Tluſcals, 
cathedral there art ſeveral other 
churches aud convents, well-boilt, 

and finely adorned; the beſt felis 
in the are made in this 
city, which has alſo a mint and a 
glzſs-Hotiſe;' The clergy of this 
city are ſo exceſſive rich, that the 
_ Biſhop's revenue alone is 240, oo 
pay per ann; ' The houſes are 
compmed at-about-16- or -1700, 
and the families at about 10co. 
A ſmall river runs through the 
town, and the adjecent valley pro- 
duces vines, mem ſorts of Ru- 
ropean fruits. 


* — l Py . * Nerv — 


— 


1 9 8 te 
long. 110, 


Lat. 19, 55. 


PUR 81 SBURG, A ſettlement” 


or the N. ſide 'of the river Sa- 
vannah. in Granville county, the 
diſtriſt of Beaufort, in Sont Ca- 


rdlina, 89 miles 8. W. of Charles- 


Town, It has its name from 
Mob ſieur Pürty, à gentleman of 
Neufchatel, 405 being enovuraged 
bp the government, both in Eng- 


land and Keel, un dertook to 
ſettle a colony of Swirters Here. 


See Granville County. Purryſburg 
Bes; in 122 lat. of . 1 5. long 31. 


* 17 
* 31 
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Vt Bec, the capital of Ca- 
nada, fituared at the con- 
fnence of the rivers of St. 


Several forts of 
mineral waters are ale found in at 


mile; und on this ac- 


which; in the lan e ot the 


Indianslof that countty, Ggnibis 


a ſhrinking or growing narrower. 
The firſt object chat ſalutes the 


eye in alias up e tbetowm is a fine 
caſcade; called by the Ftench the 
Leap of Montmorency, 
the entrance of the little channel 
of tlie iſfamd of Orleans, Which 
40 feet high, add 30 


ſituated at 


is ahout 
broad, though cauſed only by the 


fall of an inconſiderable brook. 
A little above ihis eaſcade the/. 
city of Quebec is-fituated; on the. 
narrowelt part of the river; but 


between i it and the iſle of Orleans 


is a ſpacious baſon, extending a. 
way, and into this 
baſon the river - St. Charles 7 - 


lea © berg, 


charges its waters, ſo thit Qebee 
is ſituated Weterch tat river and 


* Diamond, 2: lofty promo - 


_ The kako alt by PR, 


72 „ 


| was founded; in 16058, 
the tide reached he foot of the 


rock; but ſince that time the ri- 


ver has ſunk ſo far; that a large 
ſpot of ground is geft drt, 
this a large ſuburb is built, called 


and on 


the Loser ow n, Which ſtands at 


the foot of a. rocky preeipice, a- 


bout 48 fect high. The houſes 


in the Lower-town are of flone, - 


ſtrong, welk-twilt, and chicfly in- 


habited by nerchans; forthe con- 


venieney of their trade. It con- 


tains 12 Or 1 
The fortifications are - extenſive, 
but ſar from being regular; tho? 
the place, from its ſituation, is 
capable of mg. a (tont defence, 


244 Þ! Nn Kess 


| the” town, is ſafe and commodi- 
ous, and the water about 25 fa- 
thom deep. At the time when 
the city 


inhabitants, 


— 2 — —— reg 


— gong uy racy 
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ions, which at - highs 


QUE 


QU.E 


if attacked by thips from the ri. and xo. The chapter. 


ver; as their guns cannot inte 
the works-of the 


once a famous ediffee was al 
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alppers Tpwh,: conſumed, ſonthatithe community... 


while they themdtives mutt ſuf- ty bad bardly om / for: eg. 
e from che cnͥο n, Beſides 4 he. r H νD] YOUR.» 


bombs from theſe alofeyiramparts. 
The Lower-Town is defended by 
a platform; flanked withatwo ba- 
water and 
ſpring-tides are almoſt level with 


= ſurface of the water. A lit- 
tle above the baſtion, to the right, 
is a half - baſtion, cut out of the 
bat 


rock; à littlechigher a large 
tery - and higher ſtill a ſquare fort, 
the moſt regular of all the forti- 
fications, and in which the Gover- 
nor reſides. The paſſages which 
form a communication between 
theſe works, are extremely rugged. 
The rock which ſeparates the 
Upper from the Lower Town, ex- 
tends itſelf, and continues, with a 
bold and ſteep front, a conſidera- 
way to the weſtward, along the 
river St, Laurence, 

The Upper-town is alſo. well- 
built, and abounds with noble 
edifices, as churches, palaces, ef- 
pecially chat of the biſhop; the 
courts of juſtice, the houſe of the 
Hoſpitallers, whichis a noble build- 
ing of ſquare ftone, ſaid to have 
coſt 40,000 livres; feveral mo- 
naſteries, nunneries, chapels. &c. 
which would take up too much 
room to deſeribe. But the noble 
ſtructure of the whole is the pa- 
lace, where the Governor reſides, 
where the Grand Council of che 
colony, while Quebec was iu the 
hands of the French, and where 
all the royal ſtores are depoſited- 
The Cathedral is rather a clum ſey 
building, and its arehitecture, 
choir, painting, and carviog, ate 
all in a mean taſte. The only 
thing beastiful is its tower, hich 
is very large and well-built, and 
fo advantageouſly ſituated as tobe 
ſeen at a great diſtance. The fe- 
minary and cloiſters are deſigned 
in a better taſte, but were never 
finiſhed, having been twiee cons: 


ſumed by fire, namely, in 1703, 


ct} i 


mentioned, there 1d. he be 


yond the! Upper Ton, ſuaate 
on the banks of the, river 3 


Charles, whichrare decorated with. 


.country-ſeats and houſes. of plea- 
ſure, gardens and orchards, 'that 


river flowing in beautiful mean- 


ders through a ſpacious plain. 
There is another fort that ſtands -. 
on the brow of fa rugged, hill, 
about 40 fathoms above the town g 
but is an irregular fortification, 


2003 


having no. ditch; towards the city. 
There is alſo another fort, called 


Diamant, or Fort of Cape Dia- 
mant; a very conſiderable place 
both for ſtrength and beauty. 
Beſides theſe thera- area ſe⸗ 
veral other fortifications,” which * 
add to the ſtreng:h of the place. 
Cape Diamant, %bich is a ſolid 
rock, 400 fathoms high, owes its 
name to a vaſt number of fine 
ſtones found on it, ſome of which 
want enly the hardneſs of the 
diamond to make then, paſs for 
ſuch. The Jeſuits here, as in 
moſt places, were; beſt accommo- 
dated; their chureh fine ang large, 


thoug h the convent is ſmall; ;but . 


"wa © are well built, and advan- 
tageouſly ſituated ia the Upper 
Town: their garden is large and 
well, planted; and at the end of 
it a pleaſaot little gopſe,. Thouz ah 


Lover Town, . 'L he af 
vantege, the tor _ 
veryhleek, that e 


o whey iS tl 3 555 
„this, the, Lower T own as, wo 
is ſametimes 4 


of Mater, which 
ſcaree in: the U * Nagel This. 


Spital of Canada, was. 
—— by the 255 liſh in 1711, 


{when they were ns 47 . it 


the principal {tra ures are in the = 
Upper Towa, ſroq its being ori- 
\ginally, the only Place, Vet. the, 


32 
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was ffak n in eee 59s £1 If 


the RIS che. S e 
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Lieut. Gen, Wolfe, who periſhed 
in the glorious conqueſt ; and with 


the reſt poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. 
It was deſieged by the provin- 


cials in December, 1775, who. 
were repulſed with conſiderable. 
loſs, beſides the death of Gen. 


Montgomety. Quebec lies in the 
lat. of 46, 55. longe 69, 48. 
QuruszOo ROUGH, a fown 


in the county of Halifax, in the 


province of Georgia. 

Qu Een's-Fown, a ſmall 
town in a count 
the eaftern diviſion of Maryland: 

5 miles from Kent ifland. 
+ QuEEXx's CounTy, in New- 
York, comprehends the N. | ſide 
of Long Iſland. 

Orrs, FoRT DV, a for- 
tification erected by the Marquis 
qu Queſne, on the banks of the 


<— Fw =Szig; the territories of 


Penſylvania, 242 miles W. of 
Philadelphia. About 9 miles 
from this fort, Gen. Braddock's 
army was defeated, and himſelf 
ſlain, on the gth of July, 1755. 
It was, however, afterwards taken 
in the year 1760, ſince which the 
ſoxtifications have been greatly 
augmented, and its name changed 
into Pittſburg, Lat. 46, 11. 
Jong. 79, 57. 

- Qviva, a province in Cali- 
fornia, very thin of inhabitants, 
and thoſe very barbarous, It is 
lirtle known, but lies between 
30 and 35 degrees of latitude, 


R. 


ADNOR, a ſmall town of 
R Philadelphia county, in 
Fenſylvania. It is well built, 
very pleaſantly ſituated, and con- 
tains about 80 families. Here is 
a congregation of the church of 
England. It was originally called 
Amſtel by the Dutch, who be- 
„gan building here. 

RAPPAHANOCK RIVER, a 
large river of Virginia, rifing in 
* low marſhy ground, at the foot 


of Talbot, in 
' fwa 
is 60 miles long, and covered 


R E A 

of the blue ridge of the Apala- 
chian mountains; and, after a 
courſe of about 130 miles, falls 
into Cheſapeak-Bay, in lat. 37, 35. 
Htiis very broad, deep, and navi- 
gable, above 40 miles from its 
mouth. (#7 of 

RAPPAHANOCK COUNTY, 2 
diviſion of Virginia, ſometimes 
calted\Eflex County, It lies on 
the'banks'of:the river of the ſame 
name, and:cantains 140,920 acres, 
and 3 pariſhes. Part ot the great 
ſwamp or bog, called Dragon- 
mp, lies ju this county, It 


with briars and thorns; which 
afford a ſerure retreat for wild 
beaſts,” the place being almoſt in- 
acceſſible to the inhabitants. The 
ſomh ſide of this county is wa- 
tered by a navigable river, called 
Mattapayne, the weſtern branch 
of Vork river. 
RARITAN NMV IN, a fine na- 
vigable river of New ſerſey, fal. 
ling into Sandy-hook bay. The 
town of Perth- Amboy ſtands at 
its mouth.— See Perth- Amboy. 
RATTAN ISLAND. — See Ru- 
atan Tfland, 11 1 
RAYNHAM, an inland town 
in Briſtol county, Plymouth Co- 
lony, New-England, 3 miles N. 
of Taunton, on the river Rayn- 
ham, 25 miles S. from Boſton. 
'RxaD's BAY, a road for ſhips 
in the ifland of Barbadoes, about 
midway between Hole-town and 
Speight's-town, It is about half 
a mile over, but more in depth. 


Ships may anchor here very ſafely, 


there being from 6 to 12 fathom 


water, the ground à ſoft ouze, 


and be defended from all winds, 
except the weſt, which blows rights 


into the bay. Lat. 13, 7. long. 


9, 47+ 
L READING, a pretty, populous, 
well-built town in the county of 
Middleſex, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 5 
miles E. of Wilmington, com- 
modiouſly ſituated on the banks 
of a large lake, and has two mills, 


one for grinding corn, and the 


R E A 
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other for ſawing deal: boards, large heralmaſt lap ſabſfe. 10 HTle port, 


quantities of which are ſent te however, ds the moſt fr 


N. E. from Adam's Ton. 


REAL GO] 2 town ia the pro- 


vince of Nicaragua, in New Spain, 
ſituated in a plain, on the eaſtern 


bank of à river of the ſame name, 
near its influa into the South Sea, 


30 miles N. W. of Leon, to which 
it ſerves as an harbour. The ri- 
ver at this town is deep and ca» 
pacious, ca pable of receiving 200 
ſail of ſhips; and the ſhips in- 
tended for the South Seas were 


ſome years ago built here. There 


are large intrenchments for de- 
fending the town, and very fine 
docks for building and repairing 
ſhips ; but the place has ſuffered 
conſiderably from the buccaneers, 
It is a pretty large town, has 3 
churches, and an hoſpital ſur- 
rounded by à very fine garden; 
but the place is ſick ly, from the 
creeks and ſtinking ſwamps in its 
neighbourhood, Its chief trade 
is in pitch, tar, and cordage, for 
which it is the moſt noted place 
in all Spanich America. The ad- 
jacent country is well watered 
with rivers, whereof that which 
runs into this harbour has eight 
branches, whereby goods are car- 
ried to and from the villages, 
farms, and fagar»plantations, be- 
longing! to the inhabitants of 
Leon and other towns, \ Dampier 
ſays, the land here is the moſt 


remarkable of any on all the 


coaſt, there being a high burning 
- mountain, called the Old Voteano, 
ſeven leagues up the country, and 

may be ſeen 20 leagues at fea, 
The creek which leads to Leon 


is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the 


harbour; but the lands on both 
ſides of it are ſo low, that they 
are over flowed every tide, and fo 
thick with mangrove- trees, as to 


ented 


ande commodion;; Phis iſland, 


by lyiog in the mouth of the 


harbour, forms two channels; 


but that on the north - weſt fide 
is much the} beſt. Lat. 12, 17. 
long. 8, 6. 5 Ot 1990! 


r bon po, à rock between 


Monſerrat and Nevis, Caribbee 
Iflands. It is about à league in 
circuit,” of a round form; where 
1s neither culture or inhabitants, 
Long. 67, 35. lat. 17, 6. 

RreMs-TowNn, in Lancaſter 
county, Penſylvania, on a branch 


of the grese Pefeſtoge areeck, 
vhich runs into the Suſquehannah 


river. It is 12 miles $7 W. of 
Reading; ; miles N. E. of Eu- 
phrata, 20 from Lancaſter, and 
10 S. of Newmanſtown. 
REHoBOTHR, a town in Briſtol 
county, in New England, ſettled 
about 130 years ago, by a num- 
ber of Engliſh families, who, 
being ſtraitened for room at Wey- 
mouth, removed hither, and cal- 
led the place Rehoboth, but is 
frequently known by that of Sa- 
conet, its Indian name. It is a 
large, populous town, of a cir- 
cular form, ſtanding in the middle 


of a plain, and about a mile and 


a holf in diameter, baving the 
church, the miniſter's houſe, and 
the ſchool in the center. It is 
a very thriving place, and the 
town of Attieborbugb, 6 miles 


to the N. of it, has grown out 


of the inoteaſe of ity inhabitants. 

RzeuLlsSz-Bay, See Wales, 
North, | | 

RHODE-IsLAND, a ſmall 
Wand in the river Delawar, in 
Newenſtle county, in Penſylvania, 
oppoſite a pretty village, called St. 
George. ä 

RRHODE-Is LAND, the ſmalleſt 


RH O 


of the do bien which) com pod 
öff. abel of 
Hope. Ie of gte ef 4 fribll n 


Leon 


New lying 


of tha tame; and the dd ple 
tion of Prov * 


ſet-Bay, and is about 15 or 16 


miles in length, and 4 or 5 in 
Its frlt inhabitants were 


breadth, 
thoſe that were baniſhed from 


Boſton, in the year 1639; and 
was for ſome years the general 
aſylum for ſuch as ſuffered ſrom 


the ſpirit of perſecution. There 
were for many years great conten- 
tions between them and their 
neighbours the Maſſachuſets; but 
ſince there have been 2 churches 


in the iſland, the one Preſbyterian, 
ö and e iert erding to the 


Church of England, they are to- 


lerably good neighbours. 
Rhodes Hand: is, wich juſtice, 
called the Paradiſe of * Eng- 


land, for the fruitfulneſs of the 


ſoil, and the temperateneſs of the 
climate; which; tho' not above 60 
miles S. of Boſton, is much warmer 


in the winter, and, being furround- 


ed by the ocean, is not ſo much 
affected by the land- breezes as the 
towns on the continent are. T here 
was a very conſiderable trade car- 
ried on from hence to the ſugar- 
colonies, with butter and cheeſe, 
horſes, ſheep, beef, pork, tallow, 


timber, frames for — &c. 


till the late troubles, . I he. plea- 
ſantneſs of the ifland . ſo 


many planters hither, that it was 


in a few years over-ftocked, and 
ſome of them were obliged to re- 
turn to the continent, where they 
purchaſed a tract of land, now 
covered with the towns of Provi- 
dence and Warwick. 

The province is divided i into the 
following counties and townſhips ; 
County of Providence, 

1 Smithfield 
2 Warwick - 


3 Gloceſter 


Hewes? It i a Hime 
— yr Firtue e chars >! 
r granted by: King Charles IE. nul 
The ifſaad, whence the provinee 
has its nude; lies! in a 


| Konoaik ue 


| A 
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4 Seituste 2112 ni g 
5 Cbvehfry- ig ni 2gis 


DIS gan & 2101 4 
inge County — 5 


2 Bxeter 1160 2 
1 Weſterl 
4 Riehmond 


Ne Kingſton 


6 South Kingſton 
7 Eaſt Greenwich 

Newport County. 
1 Fortſmouth 8 
2 Middleton ( 7 Rhode 
3 Newport 2221 
4 Tiverton 

5 Fagland 
6 Little Compton 

Briſtol County. 

1 Briſtol 
2 Mount-Hope. 


With the iſlands Providenee, Pas 


tience, Dutch, Hope, Goat, and 


babirants is 59,700. 
Rfrcnality IsLanDs, Seller 
of iſlands in the river St. Lau- 
rence, about 12 Jeagnes above the 
town of the Three Rivers, and 


where the government of Montreal 


begins- There are near an bun- 
dred of them, forming a- kind of 
Archipelago, 'ſervi ing as a retreat 
to the wild Indians, They abound 
with a variety of game, particu- 
larly the muſk-rat, which they 
hunt in the mouth of April. Lat. 
46, 22. long. 71, 7. 

R1icutitvu For, a finall 
fortification built by the French 
on the north bank of the river 
Sorrel, at its influx into the river 
St, Laurence, oppolite the iſlands 
of Richlicu above-deſcribed. 

- RicumonD County, a diſ- 
trict of the province of New- 
York, conſiſting of Staten Iſland. 
ee Staten Land. 

RI DGEFIE ILD, a townin Fair- 
ßeld county, ConneQicut, on the 
W. boundary of the colony, 10 
miles 8. from Dunbury, and 14 
N. from Norwalk. 


Roa x ok E, a river in North 


8 Pfavldenee, the been, of 


1/Greenw ſeh Weſt Lein 
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Carolina, xiſing in the Apalach ian 
mountains in Virginia, and falling 
into the ocean in the lat, of 33,44. 
where it forms a kindoflong and 
narrow bay, called Albemarle 
Sound, wheie its mouth is barred, 
which prevents its receiving. fach 
large ſhips as it would otherwiſe 


bear. It is paſſible to the falls 


with ſhallops. From thence up- 
wards it is generally placid and 
wide, interrupted with à few in- 
conliderable falle. It is liable to 
very great freſhes, and has not 
been ads much improved as it is 
capable,” 3s the commerce of the 
country is in general on James 
river. | | 
' Roanoke, a ſea- port town and 
iſland, at the mouth of Alber 
marle Sound, where there is a cuſ- 
tom-houſe with a collector. | 
Ros ERT-HAx, agulph or bay 
in the iſland of Mart inico, near 
2 leagues in depth. It is formed 
by 2 points, that on the E. called 
Point à la Roſe, and that on the 
W. called Point of the Galleons, 
At the mouth of it are two little 
illands, one behind the other, 
which, by breaking the waves of 
the ſea, render this bay the more 
quiet and ſecure for ſhippin 9; and 


anacea ;t is one of the nuit natu- 
ral harbours that can be imagined, 
being capable of admitting the 
largeſt fleet with ſach convenien- 
cy, that the (hips may ride fo near 
the ſhore as to reach it bya plank. 

Roca istanDs, a cluſter of 
uninhabited iſlands, lying off the 
coalt of the province of Venezue- 
la, in the kingdom of Terra Fir- 
ma, about 120 miles N. W. by 
W. of Tortuzz, Theſe iflands 


ſtretch themſelves E. and W. 


ahout 5 leagues, and about 


leagues from N. to S. The north- 


ern iſland in this little Archipela- 
go is the moſt remarkable, by rea- 
ſon of a high, white, rocky hill at 
the W. end of it. which may be 
ſcen at a great diſtance. 

On the S. ſide of the northern 


ROS 


iſland is a freſh - water ſtream, 
flowing from the ſide of the above- 
mentioned hill, but of an alumi- 
nous taſte; which renders it very 
unpleaſant. The middle of the 
iſland is low, and over-grown with 
long graſs, among which are mul- 
titudes of ſmall, grey fowls, not 
bigger than a black-bird, but lay 
$98 as large as a magpye. The 
E. end of the if}and is overgrown 
with black mangrove-trees. The 
ſoil there is 2 light ſand, and 
overflown by the ſea at ſpring- 
tides, The road is on the S. fide, 
near the middle of the iſland, The 
reſt of the Roca iſlands are low; 
the next to the northernmoſt is 
ſmall, flat, and even, without 
trees, bearing only graſs. About 
a league from this are two other 
iſlands, not 200 yards diſtant from 


each other, Jer be channg] be- _ 


tween them has water ſufficicat tor 
large ſhips to paſs, They are both 
covered with red mangrove-trees, 
which flouriſh prodigiouſly in low 
drowned land. The other iſlands 
are al fo low, and covered with red 
mangrove-trees.  - There is good 
riding in many places bet weea the 
iſlands, but not without, except 
to the weſtward or S. W. For on 


tne E. and N. E. of theſe zuauus, 
the crade-wind blows, and makes 
2 great ſea; and to the ſouthward 
of them there is no ground under 
70,85, or 100 fathom, cloſe uader' 
the land. | 

The Roca Iſlands Fe in the lat, 
of 11, 40. long. 67, 30. 

ROCHESTER, a town in Brif- 
tol county, in Plymouth Colony, 
New England, about 5 miles N. 
from the ſea-coaſt, and 5 miles W. 
from Wareham. 

Ros , Jr. a bay 
ſheltered by a very long iſſ and of 
the ſame name, extending to the 
bay of Penſacola, The channel 
between the iflan4 and the conti- 
nent is ſufficiently wide for ſhips to 
paſs from one of thoſe bays to the 
other. The iſland is well-watered, 


in Louifrana, 


R 0 * 
8142 Auel x 63:2 4 229ilfrt 
158 abounds With Variety at 
amp. The tides; pere are more 
yolar than in other Parte ef the 


8 * of Mexjco, ang he. ide 


flow 


pularly every... 12. hours. 


; Fepular 
7 10 32, long. $6, 42+ £ If 
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©Ros$ ALIA a fort on the Miſh- 
ſippi, in the cophtry of the Nau- 
chees, an Indian tribe inhabiting 
that country, * It ſtands, about 
105 miles N. of New Orleans, in 
a very pleaſant and fertile coun- 


try, bot thinly inhabited. Lat, 


aw 3 
-en een 


31, 9. long. go, 25 80 
a Nen te” A | 28 of the 
ifland of Dominica, one of the 
Caribbee Iſlands. It is ſituated 
on the S. W. part of the iſland, on 
the N. fide of a bay, oppoſite to 
which is Charlotte-town,., 
Round Rock, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſles, in the Weſt- 
| little to the N. 
of Sager Hand, aud to the 8. 
of the cluſter of rocks called the 


Fallen City, or Old Jeruſalem. 
Long. sa, 53. lat. 18, 10. 


Row ax, an inland connty, in 
the diftri of Saliſbury, North- 
Carolina, in which the town of 


Saliſbury, the principal of the diſ- 


trict, is ſitvated. 


> 


"RoxBoroyGn, A own of Sufe.. 


folk county, in the colony of Ma- 
ſachuſets, ſituated at the bottom 
of 4 ſhallow bay, without any 
harbour, but is well-watered, The 


river Smelt runs through it, and 


the river Stony a few miles to the 
N. of it. It has a good free- 
ſchool, and is in a flouriſhing con- 


* 


x $75 


ene Df 3 bene TG 
neral. Amherſt, on the 23d of 
Auguſt, 1760; two days after the 
firſt ring pi his batteries. 
Ru. TAN, ar RA TTAN; an 
iſland in the bay of Honduras, 8 
leagues from, the Maſquito Shore, 
and about 200 W. ind by S. from 


* 


Jamaica. It is about 30 miles long, 


and 13 miles broad, aud contains 
about a go, oo aeres, naturally for- 
tißed with rocks and ſbgals, ex- 
cept the entrance into the har bnur 
of, Port Royal, Which is ſo nar- 
row; that only one ſhip ean paſs at 
a time; hu the harbour is ane of 
the fineſt in the world, being ſuf - 
ficiently capacious for 500 {ail of 
ſbips to ride in the utmoſt ſafety. 
The ifland is overgrown with 
wood, but. remarkably healthy, 
and not near ſo hot as Jamaica, 
there being continually a breeze at 


E. which keeps the atmoſphere' 


cool, It has plenty of excellent 
water, -a great number of wild 


hogs and deer, ducks, teal, pi. 


geons, and parrots ; and .the fea 
abounds wit, fh of all kinds, 


particnlarly erab - ſiſh and fine tur- 
tle, Here are great quantities of 


cocoa- nuts, wild figs, and excellent 


grapes, But therelarę alſo ſerpents, 
called owlers, as big a5. . man's 


waiſt, and 12 or 14 feet long, with 
a very wide mou h; when they 


lie ſlretched out at length, they 
appear like old fallen trunks of 
trees, covered with a ſhort moſs. 
This iſland was totally uninhabit- 


ed till the year 1742, when the 
Engliſh, wnder the command of 


2 
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dition. Lat, 42, 36. long. 70, 30. Major Crawford, began a ſettle- 
” © RoxBVRy, a village in Suffolk ment, in order to protect the logs 
county, in, Maſſachuſets - Bay, wood cutters, and; ſecure a: ttade 
abovt à mile W. of Boſlon, Neck, with the Spaniards of -Guatiwala, 
where à camp was formed at the for cochineal, indigo, &e. On 
1 commencement of the preſent. diſ- the 8. ſide, it has ſeveral good har- 
I turbanceeee. boys, the principal of which is 
1 ROYAL. ISI, an iſland in the Port Royal. The N. coaſt is de- 
river St. Laurence, abovt o miles fended throughout bꝗ a continued 
below lake Ontario. The foil. is reef of rocks, between which there. 
very fertile, and produces great are, very few paſſages for ſmalbvaſ- 
quantities Gf. grain. It had Jag ſels. This iſland is ſo well ſituatedo 
ſtrong” fort on it built by the, that it maybe regarded as the key 
French; 'which was taken by Ge- of the bay of Honduras, and 


might command the trade of all 


the provinees round ie bay. On 
the W. end of the iſlands ate mes- 
dows of ſeveral hundred acres, 
where they breed mules; which is 
the, beſt part of the iſlaud. Ras 


tan lies in the lat. of 17, 6. long. 


Sem Fin 


ne ee "002" tuo: n 
Rur rRT's Rrorx, a river in 
n where that Com- 


pany have a ſettlement. Lat. 57, 


20. long. 7... 
Rurzxr's BA x, in the iſland 
of Dominica, one of the Caribbee 


Iſlands, where is excellent ſhelter 


from the winds. It is at the N. W. 
ſide of the ifland, and is deep, ca- 


pacious, and ſandy, and is the prin- 
cipal one on the iſland, where a 


fleet in the time of war with 
France may | eaſily intercept all 
their-Weſt-India trade. On this 
bay has been traced out a new 
tows, which is to be called Portſ- 
mouth. 711918 

Ru Tx AND ton in Worcef- 
ter county, Ma ffachuſets-Bay, 14 
miles N. of 'Leicefter, and 5 N. 


of Old Ruttahd, tear an E. branch 


of Ware river, which tuns into 
Connecticut river. * 


Our RuTLAND, a town' near 


the former; near the head of Half- 
way river, a hich runs into Nar- 
raganſet river. 

Rye, a town on the S. coaſt 
of "New-York, in Long 
Sound, 22 N. W. of New-York, 
and 10 from Eaſt Cheſter, * 


0 t N 
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ABA, one of the Caribbee 

Iflands, ſmall, but very plea» 
ſact,” 13 miles N. W. of Euſtatis, 
and 30 S. W. of St. Bartholo- 
mew. It is between 4 and 5 
leagues in compaſs, and belonged 
formerly to the Danes, It ap- 


rock; but a Duteh colony 
to manure it from St. Euſtatia, 
found a valley in it large enough 
to employ and ſubſiſt many fa- 


Iſland 


cept briars. 
and has the ſhape 
pears at firſt ſigbt to be only a2 
tent 


milies; but the misfortune js, that, 
this delightful place has no port. 
The fiſmiag about it, . eſpecially 
for the bonetta, is 'very_adyah» 
tageous; nor is there any want 
of other ' neceſſary refreſhments. 
The ſei is fo {bailow year its 
coaſts, that the ſtones may be 
ſeen at che bottom; ſo that only 
ſtoops can come near it, nor even. 
they any where but at a ſmall 
ſandy creek on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland, where the inhabitants 
lay up their canoes. There is a. 
road cut out of the rock to the 


top of it, ſo ſteep, that it ſeems 


to be a fortification rendered im 
pregnable by nature, it admitting. 
only one perſon to paſs at a time. 
The inhabitants have in many 
places, for their greater ſecurity, 
piled up large heaps of ſtones on 


ſ:affolds, ſo diſpoſed. that by 
only pulling a rope the ſcaffolds. 


fall, and diſcharge ſuch a ſhower 
of ſtones into the road, as would 


craſh a whole army to pieces. 
The iſland is divided into. wo 
Ee about 50 fami- 
ies, and 1 10 ſlaves, who acquire 

ivelihood by making 


a genteel 
ſhoes, in which their principal 
trade conſiſts. They alſo culti- 
vate cotton, which they manu- 
factute into ſtockings, They bave 
alſo a little indigo and cotton. 
They live in harmony with each 
other, and their houſes ate con- 
venient and well furniſhed. Lat. 
17, 37. long. 62, 50. 

LirTLE SABA, one of the 


| ſmaller” Virgin IIIdads, ſitualed 


to the 8. of St. Thomas, and 
belongs to the Danes, 

SABLE, an iſland in the Atlan- 
tic- Ocean, 35 leagues 8. E. of 
Cape- Breton, It is ſmall, and 
«without any port, or product, ex- 
It is very narrow, 
of a bow. In 


the middle of it is a lake 5 leagues 


in compafs, and the iſland 1i:ſelf 
not more than ten. It has a ſand- 
bank at each end, one of which 


runs N. E. the other S. W. It 
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has lofty ſabd-hills, which may, ef Canada nonthward,"” This 
be ſeen,..in clear weather, 2 or 8 territory was then annexed to the 
Iser off, Lat, 44, 39+ longi» government of New: York : but 
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tige „ „ de Duke, en the-dewiſe of his 
Se Rix, a riverin New: brother, Charles, II. aſcending the 
England, riſing in New-Hamp- throne of Bugland, theſe lands, 


ſire, and, after a courſe of about on his abdication, reverted to the 
80 wiles, falls into the Atlantic crown, It ie now called the 
Ocean, betueeri Cape Porpus and county of Lincoln, in the pro- 
Cape Elizabeth, in the province vince of Maſſachuſets Bay, New- 
„ 5 England, to which government it 

SACONET ,-Sec Rebabeib. belongs; who have lain it out 


SACRAMENT, LAxE ST. now 
called Lake George, a large ants | 
leon of waters, connected by a 
ſtrait with lake Champlain, a- 
bout 120 miles E. of Oſwego, 


At the 8, end of this lake, Sir 


into townſhips, as may be feen 
under the article Main. 
S$agaDanoc-Rivrg, the W. 
branch of the river. Kenebeg, in 
York county, Maſfachuſets - Bay, 
New-England. It riſes in lat. 44, 


William Johnſon gained a victory 50. N. E. of the White- Hills, not p 
oder the Baron. Dieſkau, com- far from the head of ConneQicut- M 
mander of the French forces, in River, and empties itſelf into | fit 
the year 1786. . _  Merrymeeting-bay, after having | 
Dacia, a ſmall run a courſe of above 200 miles, J 
iſland in the Gulph of Mexico, nearly N. and 8. 3 
about Half a mile from the land. SAG ux AV, a province of Cana- ba 
1 folva, who diſcovered it in the da, bounded on the W. and S. W. fig 
| ar 1518, gave it this name, by the river of the ſame name; Wm 
from his finding on it a bloody on the N. E. by a nation of In- 12 
altar and ſeveral dead bodies, dians, called Kileſhinoas ;- on the 5 
which he 5 the Indians N. W. by that of the Eſquimaux; fe 
had ſacrificed the night before. It and on the 8. E. by the river * 
is very ſwall, and uninhabited. St. Laurence. The territory and | be 
Lat, 19, 10 long. 96, 52. lanqds on each ſide. of the river | *©* 
SAGADAHOC, a juiſdiction of were found ſo indifferent, and the | li 


Maſlachuſets - Bay, in New- Eng- 1ſt colony that ſettled at Tadouſſac 
land, granted by King Charles 11: - ſuffered fo much there, that the 


| in the year 1634, to his brother, French were for a lng time- dif- | 
34 the Duke of York, and thence , couraged from. ſertling in Canada; _ 
I formerly called the Duke of York's but at length failing up as high | - 
4H Property. This territory, or tract as Quebec, they found freſh en- *© 
of land, was then deſcribed, in couragement, and have ſince that * 
the following manner: all that time flouriſhed remarkably, till MM © 
40 — of the main land of New- the whole country, together win 
q England, beginning at a certain Quebec, its capital, fell into our | 1 
A 4% place called St. Croix, adjoining hands in the yeer 1759. It yields ö 8 
b « to New-Scotland, in America; the greateſt plenty of malle f — 
and from thence extending a- ſcveral kinds, ſo that even the e 

« long the ſea-coaſt, to a certain houſes of private perſons are ge- 

4% place called Pimaquin, or Pi- nerally built with it. . 
% maquid, and ſo up the river Sacuzxay-Riyex, a river 
| 4% thereof to its furtheſt head as of Canada, having its ſource in ſ, 
' it tends to the northward, and the river of St. John, and, after * 
1 « extending from thence to the a conſiderable courſe, falling in- Þ 
4 « river Quenebet, and ſo up by to that of. Kt. Laurence, at the. b 
| the "ſhofteſt courſe to the river town of Tadouſſac, It is not | 
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ye 3 'quartens tf a mile wide t 
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| 7% month. and af $07001g0)! 2 iriver, JJ de 2 Harhondts, 
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ms ey het Hig hnrouprietss callgda WW ber GDarbohr ah Bu- 
15 e e o mer- harbour. It was here nhät 


it Ich, at, ip} mon gie it the planters vor MA HNANRGAHets-CO. 
— Man- 44 cammhortt rapidieys lony made Heir f fett leber; 


the hy is / na igahle for the and here th va iametit, an 1771, 
Ws L. — 2 25 leagues removed“ the pott from Boſton, 
from its 0th, The b@bour is + when the preſent” trob hles in Ae 
ſulticient ta coptain'i2g fall of men merica eammtnced. This toten 
of, has geodianchorageyand is very famous for building Rips 
is ell ſheltared from ſtorms, bet and fiſhing Ketclis,” A gd trade 
ing of a Cingular ſigure j cep, and is carrie om from hene to the 
ſurrounded at a Aiſtance wuh very | ſugars iflinds. Latitude 42, 40. 
high/roehs. TY T REYTTYTY-TY long. 7, 32 ew TH 1215: 


SA LN BS: 12 iflands near Gua-: 


daloupe. See Minte. 
SALAN ANA DE BACALAR, 
a ſmall, but thriving town of 
Mexico, .tolerably well built, and 
ſituated on the K. ſide ot the iſth- 
mus, which. joins the peaiuſula of 
Yucatan to the continent. It con- 
tains about 120 houſes, with a 
bad fart, and a ſmall garriſon, de- 
ſigned to hinder the contraband 
trade, and the excurſions of the 
wogch- cutiers, or baymen, but 
without effect. It ſtands iu a low 
feng county, every. where cover- 
ed with Water, The air is un- 
healthy, and infeſted with muſke- 
toes, and the waters ſwarm with al- 


ligator g. Lats 3715, long. 90, 30. 


SALE M, a town of Weſt-ſer- 
ſey, in North - America, ſituated 
about, half-way up the river Sal- 


ham, from which it has its name. 


It contains about 120 families, 
and is conſidered as one of the 
belt towns in Weſt-Jerſey, with 
regard to its Htustion, buldings, 
aud trade; it once gave name to 


a PEE It lies 30 miles to 
ward of Philadelphia, 
and about 2 miles W. of the De- 


the Hut 


lawar. Lat. 39, 35. long. 75, 51. 
SALEM, a town in the pariſh 


and county of Dobbs, in the in- 
land part of N. Ca tolina. 

SALEM, the chief town of Eſ- 
ſex - county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
New - England, 18 miles N. of 
Bolton, baving one of the: ineſt- 


built, churches in the whale coun - 


S84A Lis BURY, a town in Eſſex- 


county, iu the province of Maſſu- 
chuſets- Bay, in New- England, ſi- 


tuated on the N. ſide of Merri- 


mack- river, M hich is there about 


half a mile brqad, and over which 


there is a ferty,, It ſtands near 
the ſea-coaſt,” 40 miles N. of Boſe 
ton, and 20 from Portſmouth, in 
New - Hampthire, © Lat, 42, 55. 
vlongs 70, %//᷑ ů P—iF 0359 #9 
SALISBURY, a town in the 
county of Rowan, in N. Carolina, 
ſit uated in a trading path of Fre- 
derick ſburg, in 8. Carolina. 


SALISBURY, or WIATTAR, 4 
town in- Liichfield county, Con- 


necticut, 2 miles N. W. of the 
Falls in Strat fotd- river, 8 miles 
S. of Sheffield, and 10 N. E. of 
Sharon. ine 
SALISBURY, in New-York, 
on the W. bank of Hudſon's-ri- 


ver, 24 miles N. of Kingſton, > 


miles S. W. of Lunenburg, and 


5 N. W. of Livingſton - 


S4LT-IsLaN d, one of the 


ſmaller Vicgin-Iſles. It ib ſruated 


W. of Cooper's 4 iſtand, in the 


King's-chaanel, and Sir Frabeis 
D rake'sbay, 


and E. of © Peter 5- 
iſlands Long. 63 Lat. 18, 4. 


SA LY DA, 2 county in 8. Caro- 
lina, Which provides one of the 


regiments of militia, "ff , © 


*» SKLVADOR, BY, wWiſhall® city 
in the*province of Gvatimale, in 
| Mexico ſituated at the Head of 


.4 river; which at about 12 miles 
diſtance falls into the South. Sea. 
R 
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point, remarkably long 


S AM 
It has a Spaniſh governor, but 


very little trade, and a ſmall num- 
-ber of houſes, On the N. fide of 


it are lafty-mountains, called the 


-Chantales, inhabited by-poor In- 
dians. In the'bottom, where the 
town ſtands, are plantations of 


ſugar-canes and indigo, with a 


[Few farms for breeding cattle. 


Lat. 13, 5. long. 90, 3- 

+ SALVATEON DE YGUEY, a 
«mall town in the iſland of Hiſ- 
2paniola, 28 leagues E. from St. 
.Domingo, It is famous for its 
ſugar- works and luxuriant paſ- 
-tures, in which vaſt numbers of 
cattle feed. Latitude 18, 6. lon- 


 -gitude'67, 58. 


SAMSALLASPoI NT, a rocky 
and low, 
on the N. ſide of the iſthmus of 
DParien, and ſo g ed with rocks 
For a mile on at ſea, that it is 
very dangerous coming Bear it. 
Lat. 9, 40. long. 78, 43. 
SAMBALLAS- ISALNDS, a 
-mukitude-of ſmall iflands ſcatter- 
ed at yery-unequal diftances, ſome 
-only , ſome 2, ſome 3, and ſome 
4 miles from the ſhore, and from 
-one.another, extending a very eon- 
ſiderable diſtance along the nor- 
thern ſhore of the iſthmus of La- 


terien, and with the adjacent coun- 


try, its hills and foreſts, of perpe- 


tual verdure, form a lovely proſ- 


pect from the ſea, Theſe iſlands 
Seem to lie as it were parcelled out 


in cluſters.; and between moſt of 
them are navigable channels, by 


which ſhips may 'paſs through, 
and range along the coaſt of the 


"4(thmus, the ſca between them 


and the ſhore being navigable 


from one end to the other, and 


-affords every where good anchor- 
ing in firm ſandy, ground, with 
good landing either on the iſlands 
zor the main. In this long chan- 
nel a number of ſhips.may always 


_ find ſhelter, be the wind which 
Way it will; fo that it was the 


general rendezvous for the priva- 


-teers on this coaſt. | Moſt of theſe 


-Manuts are low, flat, and fandy, 
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.covered with a variety of trees, 
and abound with ſhell-fiſn of ſe. 
veral kinds: ſome of them alfy 
afford ſprings of freſh water, and 
convenient places for careening 


ſhips, The long changel between 
the Samballas and the iſthmus is 


from 2 to 4 miles in breadth, ex- 


tending from Point Samballas to 
the gulph of Darien and the | 
coaſt of the iſthmus, full of ſandy 
bays, with many brooks of water, 


SANDW1CH, a town in Barn. | 
ſtaple county, Plymouth Colony, | 


New-England, 5 miles E. of Buz- 
zard's-bay, and 10 N. E. of Fal- 


mouth, on the iſthmus that forms 


the peninſula, near a river of the 
fame name, at the bottom of 


Cape-Cod- bay, whence runs a point 
of land called Sandy- Point; and 
notwithſtanding its ſituation is 
place, hav- | 
ing no harbour, and the approach | 


but an inconſidcrable 
to it impeded by ſands. 


Sandy Poi Nr, a cape, or point 
of land, in Baraſtaple county, Ply- 
mouth Colony, New - England, 
forming the northern cape of the | 
ſtrait between the main land and | 
A pretty large | 
ſand ſtretches off from the point 
to the eaſtward, and thence it had | 
Latitude 41, 24. lon- | 
gitude 92, 35. . 


Nantucket-iſland. 


its name. 

SAN DT PoiNnT, a conſiderable 
town on the iſland of St. Chrit- | 
topher's. It is ſituated on the || 
N. W. corner of the iſland, and 
was the capital of the Englih|j 
diviſion of the 


iſland became the property of the] 


SanTA Cruz, a ſmall town 


on the iſland of Cuba, 63 mila 
E. of the Havannah, It has 2 
good harbour at the bottom of the 
bay of Matanzas, * Lat. 23, 11. 
long. 81, 5. 


SanTA 'Cruz, one of the 


Caribbee-Iſlands, 8 leagues S. Eff 
from Porto Rico, and 5 S. off 
St. John. It is triangular, about 


8 or 9 leagues in length, ani 


2 


iſland belore 
the treaty of Utrecht, when the 


„ 
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2 in breadth. It is a flat iſfnd, 
without mountains, and badly wa- 
tered. It was occupied by the 
Dutch and Engliftt, who having 
ſoon quarrelled, the Dutch were 
beaten, and expelled in 1646, af 
ter a very bloody engagement; 


1200 Spaniards drove out 


the Engliſh in their turn; and 
ſoon aſter the French came, who 
expelled the Spaniards The 
French, remaining maſters of the 
illaad, ſet fire to the woods, and 
the conflagration, upon which 
they pam from the ſhips, laſted 
ſeveral months; as foon as it was 
extinguiſhed, they landed and eſta- 
bliſhed their ſettlement. The ſoil 
is remarkably fertile; producing 
tobacco, cotton, anatta, indigo, 
and ſugar, equally well; and the 
progreſs of this colony was ſach, 
that, in the ſhort ſpace of 11 
years after its ſoundation, it con- 
tained $22 white inhabitants, with 
a proportionable number of fhves, 
It ſoon after belonged to the Or- 
der of Malta, who, in 1664, fold 
it to the French Weſt-India com- 
pany. The regulations of this com- 

any were ſb injarious, that this co- 
— went to decay, and in 1636 the 
u hole af the inhabitants, amount- 
ing only to 300 whites and 400 
blacks, quitted the iſland; when 
it was left deſtitute and uncul- 
tivated till 1733, when France 
ſold its property to Denmark for 
164, ooo rixdollars. The Danes at 
firſt reſtricted the trade; but in 
1754, this and their other iſlands 
were opened to all the Daniſh 
ſubjets, who began to import ne- 
groes, by paying 4 rix-dollars per 
head tax. There are now above 


© 30,009 ſlaves, who pay each a ca- 


pitation of x crown. The la- 
bour of theſe negroes furniſh the 
cargoes of 40 ſhips, whoſe bur- 
then is from 120 to 300 tons. 
The plantations yield a little cof- 
fee, and ginger, ſome wood for 
inlhy-work, $00 bales of cotton, 
and 12 millions weight of rough 


ſugar, This iſland is divided inte 
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350 plantations, each plantation 
containing 150 acres, of 40,000 
ſquare feet each, Lo thirds of 
the land are, fit for ſugar. . It hag 


only one town, called' Chriſtian- 


ſtæd, which is defended by the 


cannon of a fortreſs, as well as 


the principal harbour on the N, 
coaſt; but another town is now 
building on the W. coaſt, to be 
called Frederickſtæd. The greateft 


part of the inhabitants conſ.ſt of 


Fneliſh, with Iriſh, Germans, 
Moravians, and a few Danes. The 
Engliſh and Dutch poſſeſs the beſt 
plantations in the ifland, and the 
chief part of its riches paſs into 
the hands of foreigners, It re- 
ceived conſiderable damage by a 
ſtorm, Aug. 30, 1772, when the 
ſea ſwelled Na 70 feet above 
the uſual height, and the wind 
tore all the hours wear the ſhore 
even to the foundations; beams, 
planks, &c. ſtew through the air 
like feathers, 
the King's ſtorehouſes, t 
bove a yard thick, was totally 
ſwept away, and the trees- torn 
up by the roots, which left 
holes in the earth 6 feet. deep, 
250 perſons were overtaken by 
the ſea in their flight to the 


ugh a- 


mountains; and at Chriſtianſtæd 
Alt 


460 houſes were demoliſhed, 
the magazines and ſores were ru- 
ined; and the ſhips in the harbours 
were drove on ſhore, 50 and 100 
yards on land; and the whole da- 
mage compared at above 5,000,c00 
of dollars. On the N. fide there 
is a large bay, having in the mid- 
dle of it a little iſland; and on 
the W. fide. of this bay the Go. 
vernor's houſe is eretcd; Lati- 
tude 17, 49. long. 63. 33. x 
SANTA Fr, —Sce Fe. 
SANTA MARIA, a riyer in 
the iſthmus of Darien, falling 
into the gulph of Sr. Michael, in 
the South-Sea. The tide flows 
up it 8 or 9 leagues, and fo far it 
is navigable; but beyond that 


the river divides into 2 branchey, 


and'is only fit for canoes, 
KM 2 


The wall round 
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SANTA MARIA, a town on 


the river of the ſame name, a- 
. bout 6 leagues from its mouth, 


It is a conſiderable town, occa- 


; Goned by the gold- wines in its 
neighbourhood, which are work ed 


to great advant? 05 but the coun- 


try about it is low, woody, and 
very unhealthy, Latitude 7, 30. 
lang. 82, 20. Lg 

SANTA MarTHA, a province 


of Terra Firma, in South-Ame- 


: rica, bounded on the E. by Rio 


de la Hacha; on the S. by New 


. Granada; on the W. by Cartha- 


gens; and on the N. by the 
North-Sca. Its extent from E. 
to W. is about 140 miles, and a- 
bove 200 from N. to S. The cli- 
mate is ſultry and hot, eſpecially 
near the ſea- coaſt; hut the tops 
of the high movntailts are cover- 
ed with ſnow, wh! render the 
inland parts much colder, 
SanTa MaxTHa, the capital 
of the above province, ſituated 
near the ſea, at the ſoot of a 
prodigious mountain, whoſe ſum- 
mit is generally hid in the clouds, 
but in clear weather, when the 
top appears, it is covered with 
inow. The city was formerly very 
populous, but is now much de- 
cayed, occaſioned by the Spaniſh 


fleets not touching there, as they 


ancienily uſed to do. The houſes 
in general are built with canes, 
and covered with palmetto-leaves; 
ſome are covered with pantiles, 
The Governor of the province, 
together with the other officers, 
reſides here, It is the ſee of a 
diſhop, ſuffragan to the metro- 
olitan of New - Granada, The 
inhabitants trade with the In- 


dians in the neighbourhood, who 


dring hither earthen-ware and cot- 
ton-ſtuffs. The country round the 


city produces but few cattle, be- 


ing extremely mountainous, and 
the Spaniards who inhabit it are 
but few. At a leagne and a half 
diſtance from Santa Martha are 


large ſalt - pords, from whence 


they extract very good ſalt, and 
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carry it into the neighbouring pro. 
vinces, Between the city and the 
mountains of the Andes, which 


are rocky and barren, the land is 
level, and produces abundance of 


oranges, lemons, pine- apples, and 


grapes. In ſome places there are 
gold mines, and in others precious 
ſtones of great value. Lat. 11, 37. 
long. 74, 15. ö 
Sao A, a ſmall iſſand near the 
8. E. point of the iſland of St. 
Domingo, abounding with plea- 
ſant woods and paſtrres, Hut is at 
preſent uninhabited, and frequent- 
ed only - fiſhermen, at the time 
when turtles come on ſhore to lay 
their eggs. It lies but 5 miles 
from the neareſt part of St. Do- 
m ingo iſland, and 3 E. of St. Ca- 
taline, The N. aud 8. ſides of 
the iſland are foul and rocky; nor 


is the E. ſide, where ſhips may 


ride in 7 or 8 fathom water, well- 
ſheltered from the winds, Ir is 
between 7 and $ leagues in length, 
and about 4 in breadth. 

SavaGt-IsLanD., See Walcs, 
North. 

SAVANNAH, a river in Caro- 
lina, riſing in the Apalachian 
Mountains, and, after a S. E. 
courſe of 2co miles, falls into the 
ocean about 32 miles to the ſouth» 
ward of Port-Royal ; the lower 
part of it ſeparates the colonies 
of Carolina and Georgia, 

SAVANNAH, the capital of 
Georgia, finely ſituated for trade, 
on the river of the ſame name; 
the navigation being very ſafe, 
and ſhips of 300 tons burden may 
lie cloſe to the town, and, if ri- 
quiſite, go 200 miles above it, It 
is about 10 miles from the ſea, 
It has, beſides a church, a court- 
houſe, a ſtore-houſe, a goal, a 
wharf, a guard-houſe, where are 
ſeveral cannon mounted, and a 
conſtant watch; beſides ſome o- 


ther public buildings, and above. 


250 houſes, which are regular! 

built 22 feet by 16, at ſome diſ- 
tance from each other, for the 
ſake of being more airy, and form 
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ſeveral ſpacious ſquares and ſtreets, 


There is a regular magiſtracy ſet- 
tled in it, conſiſting of 4 bailiffs, 
and a' recorder, 2 conſtables, and 
2 tything-men, with a preſident, 
and 4 aſſiſtants of the council, 
whoſe” board-days are commonly 


once a fortnight, and the cour:- 


days 4 or 5, and ſometimes 6 in 
the year. The firſt houſe in this 
town was begun on the gth of 
2 1733. The river here 
forms a half- moon, with banks on 
the S. ſide 40 feet high, having on 
the top a flat, which failors call 
a bluff, at leaſt 60 feet high from 
the river, and extending 5 or 6 
miles into the country, In the 
center of this half-moon the town 
is ſituated, and over-againſt it is 
au iſland, conſiſting of very rich 
paſture-land. On July 4, 1758, 
a dreadful fire broke out in the 
public Folature, or cuſtom-houſe, 
which deſtroyed the whole build- 
ing with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, 
that 30,000 lb. of cocoons were de- 
ſtroyed, with other goods of value, 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that the council-houſe, public re- 
cords, ſtores, &c, were preſerved. 
Lat. 32, 5. long. 81. 

SAYBROOK, the oldeſt town in 
the county of New - London, in 
the colony of Connecticut, in 
New-England, ſituated on the W. 
ſide of the mouth of Connecticut- 
river, 14 miles from New Lon- 
don, and 17 from Brentford E. 
It owes its name to the Lord Vif- 
count Say and Seal, and the Lord 
Brook, by whoſe agent the town 
was built. Its fort was the ſecu- 
rity againſt the Pequet Indians, 
who attacked them in the year 
1637. The fort has alſo. been of 


great uſe ſrnce, in deſending the 


entrance of Connecticut-xiver a- 
\ wg enemies more formidable 
than the- Indians. Lat. 42, 35. 
long. 71, 50. 28 
SCARBOROUGH, the capital of 
the iſland of Tobago, one of the 
Caribbee-[flands, It is but in its 
infant ſtate, having been began 


SCH 
ſince the year 1763, when the 
iſland was ceded by the French 
to the Engliſh; however, it flou- 
riſhes beyond the moſt ſanguine 
expectation. 1 
ScaTART, a' ſmall iſlaud on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Cape Breton, It is 
6 miles im length, and 2 in breadth, 
but uninhabited. Latitude 46; 5. 
long. 59, 15. . 
SCHENECTADY; a town'in the 
county of Albany, in the pro» 
vince of New-York, ſituated on 
the banks of the Mohawks-river, 
18 miles N. W. of Albany. It 
is compact and regular, built prin- 
cipally of brick, on a rich flat ot 
low land, ſurrounded with hills 
It has a large Duich church, with 
a ſteeple and-town-clock near the 
center; The windings of the ri- 
ver throtgk the town and frelds; 
which arctyften overflowed in the 
ſpring, form, about havveſt, 2 
moſt beautiful proſpect. The 
lands in the vale of Schenetady 
are ſo fertile, that they are com- 
monly ſold at 451. per acre.. Tho 
the farmers uſe no manure, they 
till the fields every year, and they 
always produce full crops of u heat 
or peaſe, Their church was in- 
corporated by Gen. Colby and 
the town has the privilege to ſend 
a member to the aſſembly. From 
this town our Indian traders ſet 
out for Ofwego. Latitade 42, 35 
long, 74, 20. 
SCHUCADERO, a fmall vie 
lage, ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
the mouth of the river Santa Ma- 
ria, in the iſthmus of Darien. It 
ſt nds upon a riſing ground, open 
to the gulph of St. Miehael, ſo 
that it is fanned with freſh breezes. 
from the ſea, which renders it 
very bealthy. Is has a fine ri- 
yulet of freſh water, and ſerves 
as a place of refreſhment- for the 
miners. Lat. 7, 50. long. 82, 5. 
SCHUY LKLLL, a river in Pen- 
ſy!vania, which has the tide above 
5 miles above Philadelphia, where 
there is an impaſſable fall; and 
3 miles higher another not meh 
1 2 
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x better; but from thence to Read- 


ing is a fine gliding current, with 
a gravelly aud even bottom all 
the Way. 51 3 a 19 

SCITUATE, a maritime town 
and harbour in Plymouth county 
and Colony, in New England, 
ſituated at the N. E. corner of 
the county, 5 miles S. of Hing- 
ham, and 8 E. of Abingdon. 
. SCOTLAND, Ne w.See No- 
Va Scotia. 
-SCRIVAN, a good harbour on 
the eaſt ſide of the iſthmus of 
Darien, but ſo full of rocks at 
the enirance, that none can paſs 
with ſafety but ſuch as are ac- 
quainted there, Lat. 9, 12. long. 
79,48: :;. 

SHE BA ISLAND,—Sce Saba. 

SCRUB ISLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſlands, cd to 
the W. of Virgin Gorda, and E. 
of the north end of- Tortula, on 
which it depends. Long. 62, 57. 
lat. 18, 25 3 

SRE ABROOR.— dee Saybrook, 

SEGOVIA, NEW, a ſmall city 
in the jurifdition of Guatimala, 
in New Spain, 30 miles N. of New 
Granada. It has ſeveral gold- 
mines in its neighbourhood, tho? 
the city is ſmall and thinly peo- 
pled. Lat. 12, 42. long. $7, 31. 

SEGURA DE LA FRONTERA, 
a large town in the province of 
Tlaſcala, and kingdom of Mexico, 
70 miles W. of Xalappa, and in 
the road from Vera Cruz to Mex- 
ico, It ſtands in a temperate cli- 


mate, and a country remarkab!y 


fertile, producing large quantities 
of corn and fruits, particularly 
grapes; but the Spaniards will 
not ſuffer any wire to be made 
from them, that they may be the 


better able to keep the Indians 


in ſubjection. Lat. 19, 28. long. 
100, 10. 

SENECAS, a tribe of Indians 
near the banks of lake Erie. 

SEVEN-[SLANDS BAY, on 
the N. ſide of the river St. Lau- 
rence, and is à very ſecure har- 
bour for his in any wind, 25 
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leagues from the W. end of An- 


ticoſti, in lat, 50, 20. and was 
one of the French King's poſts 
for trading with the Indiare, 


SHARON, a town on the weſt- 
ern boundary of Litchfield coun- 
ty, Connecticut, 10 miles S. W. 
of Saliſbury, on a branch of the 
Stratford river, aud 12 miles N. W. 
of Kent. 

SHEFFIELD, a town in Hamp- 
ſhire county, Maſlachuſets - Bay, 
in the S. W. corner of the county, 
near the boundary of the colony 
of Connecticut, 10 miles N. of 
Saliſbury, on a branch of the 
Houſatonik river. 

SHELTER ISLAND, an iſland 
in the bay at the E. end of Long 
Iſland, New York, 5 miles from 
E. to W. and 7 from N. to S. 

SHERBORN, a town in Mid- 
dleſex county, Maſſachuſcts-Bay, 
3 miles W. of Natick, on a branch 
of the Charles river, 9 miles S. E. 
from Marlborough, and 6 N. from 
Med way. 

SHERBORN, the only town 
in the iſland of Nantucket, New 
England, and is lituated on the 
N. ſide of the Ifland, whoſe chief 
inhabitants are fiſkermen, 

SHIPPENSBURG, a town in 
Cumberland county, Penſylvania, 
ſitunated about 12 miles N. E. from 
Chambers- Town, and 24 S. W. 
from Carliſſe, on a branch of the 
Suſquehannah, 

SHREWSBURY, the principal 
town of the county of Monmouth, 
in New Jerſcy, ſi:uated on the 
ſouthern bank of a river of its 
own name, and near the ſca. It 
is a conſiderable place, conſiſting 
of near 200 families, with out- 
plantations of 30,000 acres, Lat. 
40, 18. long. 74, 38. 

SILLERY, a colony on the N. 
ſide of the river St. Laurence, 
about a mile above Quebec, ſo 
called from a gentleman of that 
name who eſtabliſhed it. It has 
nothing conſiderable but a fort 
belonging to the Jeſuits before it 
was taken by the Engliſh, 
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SILVER SPRING, a town in 
Barnſtaple county, Plymouth Co- 


lony, New England, on the pe- 


nioſula that forms Cape-Cod bay, 
ſituated between Belinſgate and 
Eaſtham on the W. fide, where 
the peninſula is about 5 miles over. 

S1MON, Sr. an ifland near 
the north mouth of the Alata- 
maha river, in the colony of 
Georgia. It is about' 45 miles 
in length, and from 2 to 4 in 
breadch. It has a ſtrong battery, 
erected on it in the year 1742, 
for the defence of Jekyl ſound, 
in which 10 or 12 forty-gun ſhips 
may ride in ſafety, This iſland 
has a rich, fruitful ſoil, full of 
oak and hickery trees, intermixed 
with meadows and old Indian 
fields, In the middle of this 
iſland is the town of Frederica, 

S1M$SBURY, a town in Hart- 
ford county, Connecticut, to which 
belong ſome copper-mines, Tt 
is ſitvated W. of Windſor, and 
N. of F:rmington. 

SLOKUMS-l$SLAND, the third 
in ſize of the Elizabeth Ilands, 
at the mouth of Buzzard's bay, 
Barnſtaple county, Plymouth Co- 
lony, New England. It is almoſt 
circular, being near 5 miles round, 
and lies W. of Tinkers-Iſle. It 
is near the ſame diſtance from 
Briſtol county as Barnſtaple cou n- 
ty, viz. 12 miles. 

SMITH TOWN, in King's 
county, Long Iſland, New Vork, 
is ſituated on the N. coaſt of the 
iſland, near the Sound, at the 
bottom of a cove, 7 miles E. of 
Huntingdon. L 

Sxow-HiLLt, a ſmall town 
in the county of Somerſet, in the 
eaſtern diviſion of Maryland, 

SocoONUSCO, a province of 
New Spain, running 70 leagues 
along the coaſt of the South Sex, 
bounded on the N, by the pro- 
vince of Chiapa, on the E. by 
thoſe of Vera Paz and Guatimala, 
and on the W. by the Pacific 
Ocean and part of the province 


of Tlaſcala, The climate is very 
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hot; the rainy feaſon long, name- 
ly from April to September; and 
ſtorms are very frequent: ſo that 

the country is very far from being 


either healthy or pleaſant. Nor 


does the ſoil produce much corn, 


but great quantities of indigo and 
cocoa- nuts, which are ſent by 
ſea to all the other parts of New 
Spain. 

SOLIDAD, LA, or the De- 
SERT, a cloyſter of bare-faoted 
Carmelites, ſituated on a hill 3 


leagues N. W. of Mexico, incloſed 


with a high ſtone-wall, 7 leagues 


in compaſs, The hill, on which 


the monaſtery ſtands, is ſurround- 
ed with rocks, in which they have 
dug caves for oratories, Here the 
3 Chapter of the Order is 

eld, and here are gardens and 
orchards 2 les in compaſs, filled 
with the choryett European fruit- 
trees. 

SOMBIERO, a ſmall deſert 
iſland among the Caribbees, 18 
miles N. W. of Anguilla, depen- 
dant on Barbuda, It conſiſts of 
an eminence, to which the Spa- 
niſh d'fcoverers gave the name, 
as it hore the reſemblance of a 
bat. It is about 1 league long, 
and near as much broad. Lat. 
18, 30. long. 62, 30. 

SOMER Or SUMMER ISLES, 
See Bermudas. 

SoMERS, a town in Hartford 
county, Connecticut, near the ri- 
ver Willimanti, which runs into 
the Thames. It is 19 miles S. E. 
of Springfield, and 46 N. of New 
London. 

SOMERSET, a town in the 
county of the ſame name, in Ma- 
rylend, Delawar, | 

SoMERSET COUNTY, the 
moſt ſouthern diſtrit in Mary- 
land, containing one pariſh only, 

SORREL RIVER, a river in 
the province of New York, It 
riſes in lake Champlain, and, af- 
ter a courſe of about 4g miles, 
falls into the river St, Laurence, 
in the lat, of 46, 10, long. 72, 
25. 


——  .. 


SOR REL Fon r, a, ſmall fort 


built by the French on the weſt- 


ern point of the mouth of Sorrel 


river. | : 
SeAnNtARD's BAx, an excel- 


lent harbour on the eaſtern coaſt: 
of the iſland of Cape-Breton. Its 


mouth is only a thouſand paces 


wide, but grows broader within, 


and; at a Jeague's diſtance, from 
its mouth, divides i:{clf into 2 


arms, both which are navigable 3 


leagues up, and are very ſafe har- 
bours. Lat. 46, 20. long. 58, 29. 


Se AN is H- Tow, formerly. 
the capital of the iſland of Ja- 


maica, being the reſidence of the 
Governor, and the place where 
the Aſſembly and grand Courts 
of Juſtice are kept. It was found- 
ed by Chriſtopher Cqumbus, who 
received the title Duke de la 
Vega, from this t&wn, which he 
called. St. Jago de la Vega. And, 
being an inland town, it bas 
much leſs trade than Kingſton, 


dut more gaiety. Many perſons 


of large fortunes reſide here, and 
make a figure proportionable; the 
number of coaches kept here is 
very great. See Jago de la Vega, 
St, 


SPANISH-TowN.—See Fir- 
gin Gorda. ; 

SPEIGHT's Town, a place in 
the iſland of Barbadoes, formerly 
much frequented. by the Briſtol 
traders, and thence called Lit- 
ile Briſtol. It is a very pretty 
town, containing about 350 well- 
built houſes, diſpoſed into four 
regular and ſpacious ſtreets, of 
which the longeſt is called Jew's- 
ſtreet, avd, with the other three, 
leads down«o the water- ſide. The 
planters in that part of Barbadoes 


called Scotland, uſed to. ſhip off 


their goods here for England, 
which occaſioned: the building of 


ſtorehouſes, and a concourſe of 


people reſort hitber, to the great 


advantage of the town; but moſt 


of the trade is now removed to 
Bridgetown. It has a church, de- 
dicated to St. Peter, which gave 


1 
name to its precinct, and is the 
place where the monthly ſeſſions 
are held. The town is detended' 
by two forts, befides another in 

leachcote's bay, ſome diſtance 
S. of the town. One of the above 
forts ſtands in the middle of the 
town, and is mounted with 14 
guns; the other, which hath 42, 
ſtands at the N. end of it. But 
there are, beſides theſe, ſeveral 
platforms on the ſea-ſhore; erected 
after the commencement of the 
late war, Latitude 10, 9. long, 
$9, 21. 

SPaINGFIELD, EAsT and 
WrxsT, two towns in Hampfſhire 
county, Maſſachuſe s- Bay, have 
their diſtinctions from being ſitu- 
ated on each ſide of Connecticut 
river, near where Weſt- Springfield 
river branches off, about 8 miles 
below the falls. 

SQUAM, a large creek on the 
N. k. fide of Cape Ann, a few 
leagues from Boſton, in New- 
England, 

STAMFORD, a town and river 
in, Fairfield connty, Connecticut, 
on the N. coaſt of Long Ifland 
Sound, 7 miles from Greenwich, 
and 10 from Norwalk. 

STANINGTON, a town and 
harbour in New London county, 
Connecticut, 8 miles E. of News 
London. | 

STATEAN-ISLAND, an iſland 
forming the connty of Richmond, 
in the province of New York, 
about 9 miles N. W. of New-York 
city. It is about 12 miles long, 
and at a medium 6 in breadth, 
On the S. fide is a conſiderable 
tract of good level land; but the 
iſland is in general rough, and 
the hills high, but pleafant and 
fruitful, Ihe inhabitants are 
principally Dutch and French. 
The-former have a church; but 


the letter, having been long with= 
out a miniſter, refort to an epiſ- 
copal church in Richmond town, 
a poor mean place, and the only 


one in the iſland. The miniſter 
receives 40l. per annum, raiſed 
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by a tax upon the county, Lat, 
40, 34. long. 74, 22. 


STEPHEN'S FoRT, a ſquare 
fort in the province of New Hamp- 
ſhire, ſituated on the eaſtern bank 


of Connecticut river, 30 miles N. 


of the village of Northfield, and 
59 S. W. of Crown-Point. 
STOUGHTFoON, 2 town in Suf- 


folk county, Maſſachuſcts-Bay, 5 


miles S. of Milton, and 10 N. E. 
of Walpole, 


STow, a town in Middleſex 


county, in Maſſachuſets-Bay, on a 


branch of the river Concord, 
about 20 miles W. of Cambridge, 

SUDBURY, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, Maſlachuſets - Bay, 
ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, which runs into Concord 
river, It is about 5 miles S. of 
Concord, and 14 W. of Cam- 
bridge. 

SurFork Cour, a diviſion 
in Maſſachuſets - Bay, including 
Boſton, Boſton-harbour, &c, 

SUFFOLK CounTy, a diviſion 
of the province of New-York, 
including all the eaſtern part of 
Long - Iſland, Shelter - Iſland, 
Fiſher's-Iſland, Plum-Iſland, and 
the Iſle of Wight. This large 
county has been , ſettled, and, 
except a ſmall epiſcopal congre- 

tion, conſiſts entirely of Engliſh 

reſbytetians. The farmers are, 


for the moſt part, graziers, and, 


living at a great diſtance from New 
York, the principal part of their 
produce is ſent to the markets of 
Boſton and Rhode-Ifland. The 
Indians, who were formerly nu- 
merous here, are now very incon- 
ſiderable ; and thoſe that remain 
generally bind themſelves ſervants 
to the Engliſh, 


SUNBURN, a town in New 


Weſt Jerſey, on the E. bank of 
the E. branch of the Delawar 
river, 12 miles S. E. of Philipſ- 
burgh. 

SUNBURY, a town in the diſ- 
trict of Southern, in the province 
of Georgia, 


SUNDERLAND, a town in 
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Hampſhire county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, on the E. ſide of Connecticut 
river, 8 miles N. E. of Hatfield, 
and 2 8. E. from Deerfield; ' 
Sur gRIOR Lake, a large 


collection of waters, or rather a, 


freſh-water fea, being near 100 
leagues in length, andyoin breadth, 
and interſperſed with ſeveral very 
conſiderable iſlands. The middle 
of it lies in the lat. of 47, 10. 
long. 85, 10. The country rouad 
it is very little known, being fre- 


quented only by the Indians in 


their huntings. It is 300 leagues 
in circuit, 

SURRY, an inland county in 
the diſtrict of Saliſbury, North; 
Carolina. 


SURRY, one of the counties of 


Virginia, *ying to the N. of that 
called Ifle pf Wight county, It 
contains 111,050 acres of Jand, 
and has two pariſhes, namely, 
Southward, and Lyon's Creek, 
SUsSEX, a county in New 
Welt Jerſey. y 
Sussex, one of the counties 


in Penſylvania, and had its name 


from Mr. Penn's ſeat in the coun» 
ty of Suſſex, in England, It lies 
along Delawar-Bay, and is inha- 
bited by planters, whoſe planrati- 
ons lie ſcattered at a diſtance from 
one another, according as the ſet- 
tlers made choice of different ſpots 
of ground, 

SusQUVEHANNA, a river who 
riſes near the lakes in the country 
of the Mohawks, in New York, and 
running 8. has ſeveral falls, which 
prevents its having any extenſive 
navigation inland; yet one of its 
branches extends itſe!f near the 
head of the Ohio, where is a car- 
rying-place for 40 miles, and 


makes way for a communication 


with that river. It empties itſelf 
into Cheſapeak-Bay, in Maryland, 

SUTTON, a town in Worceſter 
3 Maſſachuſets-Bay, on a 
branch of Mumford river, 7 miles 
N. of Uxbridge and Douglas, and 


the ſame diſtance E. from Oxford, 


and 9 S. from Worceſter, 


* 
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'$wANSzY,. a. town of New- 
England, in New-Plymouth Co- 
lony, ſituated at the month of 
Providence tiver. It is a large 
ſcattering town, but carries on a 
tolerable trade. Lat. 42. 5. long. 
71, 10. 
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ABAGO, or Toggo, one 
of the Carribbee- Iſlands.— 

See Tobago. 
TAASco, a province of Mex- 
ico in New Spain, bounded on the 


W. by that of Guaxaca ; on the 


E. by that of Vucatan; on the N. 
by the Gulph of Mexico, and bay 
of Campeche, along which it ex- 
tends about 4o leagues from E. to 
W. It is a narrow ip running 
along the ſea-ſkore ; hlt neither 
very healthy, nor the ſoil remark- 
ably fruitful, The ſca-ſhore of 
Tabaſco is quite deſtitute of har- 
bours, but has the mouths of two 
large rivers, both rifing in the 
naghbonrhood of the South-Sea, 


one of which is. called Tabaſco, 


and has the capital of its province 
ſituated on its banks; as well as 
further W. the city Chiapa, the 
capital of that province. They 
have alfo great plenty of cocoa- 
nuts, which they ſend to Vera 
Cftnz. Moſt of the country is flat 


and, moiſt, has many marſhes and 


lakes well ſtocked with fiſh, It 
rains 9 months out of the 12, fo 
that the air is exceſſively damp, 
and in Feb, March, and April, 
remarkably hot, when infinite 
ſwarms of gnats and other infects 
are produced. The coaſt, from 
tember to the 
end of March, is ſubject to tem- 
peſtuous northerly winds, which 
render failing dangerous during 
that ſeaſon, The Spaniards brought 
hither vines, lemon, orange, and 
fig trees, which all thrive here. 
Here are large thickets of man- 
groves and bamboes, and great 
woods of cedar, Braſil, &c. fre- 
quented by lions, tigers, wild 


to us unknown, 
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bears, and deer. They have great 
numbers of rabbits, apes, ane 
fquirrels, with the common fruits 


of America, beſides rice, barley, 
and garden-herbs, different ſpe- 


cies of European fowls, and others 


of. a river, called alſo Tabago, are 
great numbers of cabbage - trees, 
100 feet high, and the largeſt cot- 


ton-trees ever ſeen in any part of 


the world, 

TaBasco, or VILLA HrR- 
Mos.4a, the contemptible capital 
of the above province, called alſo 
by the Spaniards Nueſtra Sennora 
de la Vittoria, from a great victory 
obtained here by Cortez on his 
firſt arrival. It ſtands on an iſſand 
at the mouth of the river Grijalva, 


9o miles E. of Eſpirito Santo, 


and 160 8. E. of Mexico The 
river Grijalva divides itſelf, near 
the ſea, into 2 branches, of which 


the weſtern falls into the river 


Taba ſeo, which riſes in the moun- 
tains of Chiapa; and the other. 
cantinnes its courſe till within 4 
leagues of the ſea, where it ſub- 


divides, and ſeparates the iſland 


above mentioned from the con- 
tinent, The iſland of. Tabaſco, 


on which the town of that name 


is built, is about 12 leagnes long, 
and 2 and I broad. The town 
is not very large, but well built, 
and conſiderably enriched by a 
conſtant refort of merchants and 
tradeſmen at Chriſtmas, Lat. 17, 


40. long. 93, 39. 


Tacx GA.—8See Latacunge. 

TAbousAc, a fmall place on 
the banks of the river St. Lau- 
rence, at the mouth of the river 
Saguenay. It is a place of great 
traffic. and reſort for the wild 
natives, who bring hither large 
quantities of furs to exchange for 
woollen cloths, linen, iron and 
braſs utenſils, ribbands, and other 
trinkets. The mouth of the ri- 
ver on which it ſtands is defended 
by a fort erected on a rock, al- 
moſt inacceſſible, 
long. 68, Zo 


On the banks 


Lat, 46, 50 


bay in 
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TArsor CounTy, a diftrit 


of 1 lying on the W. of 
Kent, 


rom which it is divided 
by a double row of trees, and is 
bounded on the S. by Cecil coun- 
ty. In this county, the capital, 
formerly called Oxford, but now 
Williamſtadt, is fituaced. — See 


 Williamſtadt. 


TamAaRoas, or TAMAROs, a 
large ifland of Florida. It lies a- 
bout 25 leagues above the Ohio, 
with an Indian nation oppoſite to 
it on the continent, of the ſame 
name; alſo another denominated 


Cahokia, who dwell on the banks 
of Chepuſo.— See Florida. 


TAMALEQUE, an inland city, 


in the province of St. Martha, on 


the coaſt of Terra Firma. It is 
fituated on the banks of the river 
Magdalena, and carries on a trade 


on that river from New Granada 


to Carthagena, from whence it is 
above 250 miles, 
TArANATEPEQUE, a town of 
Guaxaca, and audience of Mexi- 
co, in the province of this name. 
It ſtands at the foot of the moun- 
tains Que'encs, at the bottom of a 
the South-Sea; and is one 
of the pleaſanteſt places in this 
country, and the beſt- furniſhed 
with fleſh, fowl, and fiſh, being 
contiguous both to the ſea and a 
river, amidſt rich farms ſtocked 


each with between ioo and 4000 


head of cattle, Here are delight- 

ful walks of orange, lemon, ei- 

tron, fig, and other fruit-trees. 
TAuN To, a town in Briſtol 


eounty, Plymouth Colony, New- 


England, on the river Titiquit, 
4. miles S. W. from Rainham, 
and 6.N.E. from Dighton. 
TECOANTEPEYQUE, a town 
of Guaxaco and Mexico, It lies 
at the foot of a mountain, on the 


top of which is a volcano, 


TENERIFFE, a town of San- 
ta Martha and Terra Firma, It 
ſtands on the eaſtern bank of the 


great river Santa Martha, below 


its junction with that of Magda- 
lena, about 135 milcs from the 
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city.of Santa Martha, towards the 
S. the road from which Capital to 
Teneriffe is very difficult by land; 
but one may go eaſily enough 
from one to the other, partly by 
ſea, and partly by the above-men- 
tioned river. | 

TzqQuajo, or TiqQuas, a pro- 
vince of Mexico ; according to 
the accounts of ſome Spaniſh tra- 
vellers, being about lat. 37, where 
they found 16 villages. * 

Tzxzcum, a place of Penſyl- 
vania, where the Swedes have a 
meeting-houſe, but whether lying 
on the borders of the -county of 
Buckingham, or thoſe of Phila- 
delphia, does not appear. 

TERRA DE LATKATON, i. e. 
the Ploughman or Labourer's 
Land, one of the northern coun- 
tries, which the Engliſh call 
New = Britain. It lies S. W. of 
Groenland, with Hudſon's Straits 
and part of the Atlantic-Ocean 
on the N. E. and the latter alſo 
on the E. on the S. E. it is divided 
from Newfoundland by the ſtraits 
of Belleiſle; on the S. it has the 
gulph and river of St. Laurence, 
with part of Canada; and on the 
W. Hudſon's - Bay. It extends 
from lat, 50 to 63, and from 
long. 51to 79. It is nearly of a 
triangular form. We have vo 
knowledge of its inland parts, and 
but an imperfe@ one of its coaſts, 
The extreme poverty and brutal 
herceneſs of the people dwelling 
near the ſta-ſhore, with the very 
pinching coldneſs of the climate, 
have deterred the Europeans from 
making any ſettlements there, 
This country is inhabited by a 
fierce and ſavage people, called 
Eiſkimaux,—which ſee. . 

Not long ago, a new ſea or 
ſtrait was diſcovered on the weft - 


ern ſide of this land from Hud - 


ſon's-Bay ; but whether it be 
only a gulph, or communicates 
with Hudſon's-Bay, or the North 
Sea, is a point not yet aſcertained, 
All that we find from the belt 
maps is, chat the entrance into 
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the iſthmus, including 


that of Darien. 
three provinces of Panama, Da- 
rien, and Veraguas: which others 
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South Sea, 'begin ding on the well- / 
ern port, it extends from Punta 
Gorda u Coſta Rica, by Punta 
de Mariatos, Morro de uercos, 
to the Gulph of Darien; whence 
it continues ſouthward along the 


coaſt, by Puerto de Pinas and 
Quemado, to the Bay of 


Morro 
St. Bonaventura. Its length from 


E. to W. is 180 leagues, but, if 


meaſured along the coaſt, it ex- 
ceeds 230; and its breadth from 


N. to $ is the ſame with that of 
the whole 
province of Panama, and part of 
It contains the 


ſubdivide, from W. to E. into 


Popayan, New Granada, or Santa 

Fe, or Caſtello del Oro, "and New 
going 
Venezuela, Rio 


Andaluſia on the 8. then, 
from E., to W. 
de la Hacha, Santa Martha, Car- 


thagena, and Herta Firma Proper, 


which is the iſthmus of Darien, 
on the N. | 
Terra Firma has part of Peru, 


the Amazon's country, and part 


of Guiana, on the S. the river 
Oroonoko, which parts it from 


Guiana, on the S. E. the Atlantic 


Ocean on the E. and that part of 


it called the North Sea on the N. 
and the South Sea on the W. 
England, which; riſing in a lake 


where the iſthmus of Darien alſo 
parts it from! PRIN, © or New 


Spain. 


The 1 part of the iſth- 
mus is from the rivers Darien and 


Chaꝑre, on the North Sea, to 
thoſe of Pito and Caymito on \the 


Southi Sea; and here the diſtance 
from ſea to ſca is about 14 leagues: 
eftcrwards it increaſes in — 
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Puebla, and others, wit 
ral arms and ramificatioris for 
ſtrengthening, as it were, the 
ſouthern with the northern parts 

1» 1. Ai 
The capital of the Whole king- 
dom of Terra Fitma, às well as 
of its particular province of the 
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ich, begin 


f ning at . 104i vious d ſtance” 
1. erica; . 


as the Terta M 
the Kingdom 6f Chili,” th$'pro 

vince of Buenos A yres, 125028 W 
Peru and Quito; Is "From! he 
latter province! they contract them 


* ſelves, as it were, for a" paſſage 
through this narrow fthimus'; 
afterwards, again widening, they 


continue their courſe through Ni- 


caragua, Guatimala, Coba Rica, 


St. Miguel, Mexico, Gu#) aa, 1a 


of America. 


ſame name, is Panama; beſides 


which are the two eities of Porto- 
Bello and Santiago de Nata de los 


Cavalleros, with one ton, ſome 
few forts. 


tricts are not very conſiderable, 


TERRA FI&MA aer; — 


See Derien. 

TESTIGOES, iflands near the 
coaſt of New Andlufia, in Terra 
Firma, in South America. 


Bay. : 
TüAM RS; a river of New- 


N. of the Maſſachufets eoun:ry, 


runs directty ſouth; and falls in- 
to the ſea, below New London, 
and E. of Connecticut river. "This 


is 4 conſiderable ſtream, with ſe- 


vera} ſmall branches, the prioci- 
pal of -which are called Glaſs i- 
ver, Ruſſel's Delight, 0 che 


indian river. 
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places in the two remaining diſ- 


Tu WEkESBZUR VN, a village in 
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TromMas, ST. or the Danzs 
Is.any, the largeſt and moſt 
northerly iſle 10 leagues to the 
E. of Porto Rico, one of the Vir- 

in-Iſles, in the Weſt-Indies, It 
s about 3 leagues in length, and, 
on an average, one in breadth. 
'The ſoil is ſandy, and badly wa- 
tered, It abounds with potatoes, 
millet, mandroca, and moſt ſorts 
of fruits and herbage, eſpecially 
ſugar and tobacco; but is ex- 
tremely infelted with muſketoes, 
and other troubleſome vermin. 
This iſland produces oranges, ci- 
trons, lemons, guavas, bananas, 
and fig-trees ; but they have few 
horſes or black cattle, yet are fur- 
niſhed with fleſh-meat enough from 
Porto Rico. Here are excellent 
kids, and all forts of wild-fowl, 
but from the numbers of people, 
and great plenty of money here, 
proviſions are, as is moſt com- 
monly the caſe, dear. Here is a 
ſafe and. commodious harbour, 
with 2 natural mounds on it, cal- 
culated, as it were, for placing 2 
batteries for the defence of its 
entrance. Though the iſland is 
only 6 or 7 leagues in circuit, it 
has 2 maſters; the Danes and 
Brandenburghers, the latter of 
which are under the protection of 
the former ; though all the trade 
here is carried on by the Dotch, 
under the name of the Danes. 
Nearly in the center of the har- 
bour is a ſmall fort, without ditch 
or out- works; and the town, 
which begins about 50 or 60 paces 
W. of it, conſiſts chiefly of one 
long ſtreet, at the end of which 
is the Danith factory, a large 
building, with convenient ware- 
houſes for the ſtowage of the 
goods, as well as the reception of 
negroes, in which article they 
trade with the Spaniards, On the 


the right fide of this factory is the 


Brandenburg quarter, conſiſting of 
2 little ſtreets, full of French re- 
fugees from Europe and the iſlands, 
Molt of the houſes are of brick, 
being built and tiled in the Dutch 
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faſhion; yet but of x ſtoxy high, on 
account of the foundation, where, 
before they dig to the depth of 3 
feet, they meet with water and 
uickſands. The trade of this 
mall iſland, — in time 
of peace, is very conſiderable: 
this being the ſtaple for ſuch traf- 
fic as the Freneh, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Spaniards, dare not carry on 
publicly in their own iſlands : 
and in war-time privateers bring 
their prizes hither for ſale. A 
ou num ber of veſſels trade from 
ence along the coaſt of Terra 
Firma, and return with a great 
deal of ſpecie, or bars, and valua- 
ble merchandize; ſo that the place 


is wealthy, and always well-ſtock- 


ed with all forts of goods, In 
1688 the Daniſh factory here was 
attacked and plundered by the 
French buccaneers, A large bat- 
tery has ſince been erected, mount- 


ed with 20 pieces of cannon, In 


Aug. 30, 1772, it ſuffered 200,000 


dollars damage, by a moſt violent 


ſtorm. ü 
THREE R1vgeRsS,Sce Treble 
Nver. 

TIE RoN Cars, a round 
black rock, which is the moſt 
weltern point of the whole iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, in the Weſt- Indies. 
See H:ſpanivla and St. Domingo. 

T1ICKLE-ME-QucKLY HAR- 
BOUR, fo called by the Engliſh, a 
fine little ſandy bay of Terra Fir- 
ma Proper, on the iſthmus of 
Darien, at the N. W. end of a 
riff of rocks, with good anchorage 
and ſafe landing, the extremity of 
the rocks on one fide, and the 
Samballas iſlands (the range of 
which begin from hence) on the 
other ſide, guard it from the ſea, 
and ſo form a very good harbour, 
It is much frequented by pri- 
vateers. 

T1conDERAGO, a fort, built 
by the French in the year 17 56, 
on the narrow paſſage, or com- 
munication, between the lakes 
George and Champlin, It had all 


the that art or nature 
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could give it, being defended on 
9 ſides by water ſurrounded by 
rocks; and by balf of the fourt 
by a ſwamp, and where that fails 
the Freich erected, a breaſt-work 
9 feet high. ola Selig yolk? 
INR IRS-Is TAN p, the ſecond 
largeſt of the Elizabeth-iſlands, at 
the entrance of Buzzard's- bay, and 
is the.middlemoſt of the three. It 
is about 1 mile W. from Naſhawn- 
iNand, and about 8 from the neareſt 
land of Barnſtaple county. This 
iſland is about 3 miles from N. to 
S. and 1 and i from E. to W. be- 
tween it and Naſhawn is a chan- 
nel for floops, as well as between 
it and Slokums-iſle, about 1 mile 
further W. | 
Ti8BURY, a town-on the S. fide 


of the iſland of Martha's Vine- 


yard, New- England; ſituated a- 
bout 9 miles from Chilmark, on 
Aa convenient creek, and inhabited 
by fiſhermen. 

TLASCALA, or Los ANGELOS, 


a province of New - Spain. —$ce 


Angelos. 

TrAscATA, the antient capital 
of Angelos, once the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, 45 miles BE. of Mexico, and 
60 N. of Los Angelos, its mo- 
dern capital. It has a pleaſant 
ſite on the banks of a river which 
runs into the South-Sea; but is 
moſtly inhabited by Indians, who 
in general are very rich, being 
free from all taxes and duties, as 
we obſerved before : and having 
been entirely converted to chriſ- 
2 they have ſeveral good 


churches and monaſteries. Ia 


Gege's time there were no lefs 
han 28 tons and villages under 
the juriſuſction of this city, con- 
[taining 150,000 families: he writes 
that it Was worth all the towns and 
Villages between Ia Vera Cruz 
Aid - Mexico, the former being 

140 miles 81 E. of it. When the 
Spamards firſt arilved here; it con- 
tained eb 000 inhabitents; and 
it hacha marketplace large enough 
to hold 30,000 bnyers and ſellers; 
th& in the lam bles were ſeldom 
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leſs than 15,000 ſheeps, 4000 ox 
en, and 2000 hogs;- But matters 
were ſo much altered, that Ge-. 
melti, who was here in 1698, ſays; 
im was then become an ordinary 
village, wich a pariſn- church, in 
which bangs up a picture of the 
ſhip which brought Cortez to La 
Vera Cruz. This eity, according 
to Captain Cook, ſtands in the 
valley of Al liſco, which is a league 
and an half over, producing above 
100,000 buſhels: of wheat in a 
year. Lat. 19, 51. long. 102, f. 

Toa, one of the 2 rivers (Baja- 
mond being the other) which 
empties itſelf into the harbour of 
Porto Rico, in the Antilles iſland 
of the ſame name. It riſes from 
Mount Guiame, on the S. ſide of 
the iſland, about 16 leagues from 
the town, and, running N. in a 
large ſtream to Mount Curvas, di- 


vides itſelf into à branches, be- 


twixt which the other river Baja= 
mond has its ſource, h 

'Tonaco, or TARAGo, one of 
the Caribbee-Iſlands, 30 miles N. 
of Trinidad, and 120 S. of Bar- 
badoes. It is about 72 miles long, 
and 12 broad. It was firſt peo- 
pled by the Dutch, who made an 
eſtabliſnment there in 1632, who 
were expelled by the Indians, and 
ſoon after the Courlanders took 
their place, under the protection 
of the Engliſh. The French con- 
quered this iſland, and returned it 
to the Dutch, who they expelled 
in 1677, and left it deſolate, From 
this period it continued as a neu- 
tral iſland till the peace of 1763, 
when it became the property of 
the Engliſh. It is about 25 
leagnes in circumference, and a 
bounds throughout with little hills 
that might be cultivated, and has 
a few era mountains' at the 
N. E. end; out of which run nu- 
merous ſtreams and rivers. The 
air is cooled by the ſea-breezes, 
that, notwithſtanding its vieinity 
to the line, it becomes very ſup- 
portable to Europeans. The coaſt 
affords 10 or 12 large and conve- 
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dient bays, among whom are 2 
where the largeſt ſhips: may an- 
chon. All forss of vegetables and 
öſalul trees are very abundant 
Bere, and ſome of the laſt grow 
to a prodigious ſize ; there are be- 
ſides whole thickets of ſaſſafras of 
a ſuperior quality, as well as of 
thoſe trees which afford the true 
gum-eopal. There is produced a 
baſtard kind of the nut-meg, and 
einnamon trees, and the woods are 
full of game and wild hogs, The 
ſoil, though fometimes ſandy, is 
always black, deep, and as fruit- 
ful as in any other of the Carib- 
bees; and it is aſtoniſhing to ſee 
the activity and ſucceſs with which 
the. culture of this ifland has a- 
riſen and increaſed ſince the peace. 
The whole iſland is comprized in 
7 diviſions, and contains 52,058 
acres. They reckon at preſent 
286 plantations, among whom 40 
for ſugar, of which the ifland ex- 
ports already above 3000 hogſ- 
heads a ycar. On the S. ſide is 
the riſing town of Scarborough, 
Near the coaſt, and principally to- 
wards the S. are ſome families of 
the Caribbs. Tobago is not lia- 
ble to hurricanes, like the other 
Caribbee-Iſlands, owing to its vi- 
cinity to the continent. Lati- 

tude 11, 36. long. 59, 10. 
Toru, a town of Terra-Fir- 
a ma, with a harbour on a bay of 
4 the North-Sea. The famous bal- 
4 ſam of the ſame name comes from 
this place; 114 miles S. W. of 
Carthagena. Lat, 9, 36. longi- 

tude 77, . | 

TomAco, a large river of Po- 
| payan, and Terra Firma, about 
„ 3 leagues to the N. E. of Galla- 
| iſle. And about a league and an 
half within the river is an Indian 
town of the ſame name, tho' but 
ſmall, the inhabitants, of which 
commonly ſupply little veſſels 
with proviſions, when they put in 
here for retrelbment, At this ri- 
ver begins a, great wood, extend- 
ing 10 or 12 leagues to the fouth- 
ward. All along this coaſt are ſe- 
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veral tivers; at whoſe heads ht fe 
the Spaniards! aud Indians: wait 
for gald which waſhes;down from 
the mountains, This is a very 
rainy place, eſpecially from April 
to October, which is the wieter 
ſeaſon; hete: at wWhieh time from 
dence all northward along the 
coaſt of Mexico is continual thun- 
der and lightning, with rain, and 
ſeveral violent tornadoes or whitl- 
winds, The land-marks here are, 
that the land is higher than the 
coaſts of Gorgona, and very full 
of hills and trees, particularly one 
very high mount. | * 

Tor iA, a mountainous barren 
part of New-Biſcay province, in 
Mexico; yet moſt of the neigh- 


bouring parts are pleaſent, abound- 


ing with all manner of proviſions. 

TorsrIE TLD, a town near the 
middle of the county of Eſſex, 
the molt N. of the Maflachuſets- 
Bay. It has a very pleaſant ſitua- 
tion, but no river near it, and is 
the midway between Reading and 
Rowley. 

ToRTorsts, THE RVR R oF, 
lies 10 miles aboye a lake 20 miles 
Jong, and $ or 10 broad, which 
is formed by the Miſiſhppi, in 
Louiſiana, or Carolana, and Flo- 
rida. It is a large fine river, 
which runs into 1h= country a 
good way to the N. E. and is na- 
vigable 40 miles by the largeſt 
boats. | 

ToRTOLA Is Ur, one of the 
Virgin - Iſlands, near Porto Rico, 
on which depend the little iſlands 
of Jolt Van Dykes, Little Van 
Dykes, Guana-iſland, and Beef 
and Thatch iflands,, i» his, which 
is tbe principal; of the, Engliſh 
Virgin - Iſlands, is almoſt all the 
trade carried on; it is near 5 
leagues long, and 2 broad, but 


badly watered, and reckoned un- 


healthy. They eultivate cotton 
here, which is much eſteemed by 


the manufacturers. Long. 63, 35- 
Lat. 18, 15. 


\,TerTvGa, SALT, or SAL 
Toa TGA, an iſland on the W. 
8 2 
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od long. 
Nee os 9 975 
rita, AN 17975 184 from Blan- 
of) t] 9 7 The” 1 5 of 
Tortuga 1g f rugged, baxe, 
and ON OB 'Arerch 
N = little 'way ont to fea, 
Att Nos 44 770 part is ah indifferent 
good ſhipping, and mpch 
eee in peaceable, times by 
nerchantmen, who came hither 
to lade ſalt, from May to Auguſt, 
For at the E. end is a large falt. 
pond within 400 paces of the ſea, 
Near the W. extremity of the 
1Gand, on the 8. ſide, there is a 
ſmall harbour and ſome freſh wa- 
ter, That end of the iflan@ is 
full of ſhrubby trees; but the E. 
end, is rocky, and bare of trees, 
producing only cozrſe graſs, The 
(8 5 tor: oiſes, come into 
the ſandy bays to lay their eggs, 
and from dee the ang m3 14 
. Name, _. There is no anchoring 
any where put in the road where 
the falt-ponds are, or in the har- 
bour, 

To RTAS, or To RTUDAS, 
one of. the Antilles-Iles, in the 
Weſt-Indies, near the N. toaſt of 
Hiſpayiola, It was formerly the 
great, reſi dence of the buccaneers, 
ang lies off Cape St. Nicholas, $6 
be es N. of Petit Gvaves, and 35 

Sp iſh Jeapues ! E. from Cuba. It 
1 furrgunded With rocks on the 
; N. and W. "Tides 3; and the road 
on he E. ſide is Very Hard to 
find, bk very Ee and dan- 
geroug wh ien found, by reaſpn of 
rocks and ſands; ind t e difficul- 

1. 89 Wire made this 
os .Fetreat f the” ro Bord 

Span ig 5 Ta 677 defttoy- 
ed tba Cite ents Here in 1638, 
* 
with” extreme” cruelty ; [otwith- 
ſtanding which the" buccancers' re- 


and ſettlel here again, 

he command ef Capt. 
Writs nimman eren long 
after he 4 Löͤbliged to ubänflon it 
E Yo French; i Mae bafraſted 
many yeats'by the Spamards, and 
driven off the ank *more than 
b ee French, however; hav- 
ing copftant ſußpfiet from their 
their "Nans; 112 being joſned 
from time 0 time" by adven- 
tuters of all nations, they ſtill 
Kept Up their elaim, and at laſt 
not on 
little iſſand, but began to wake 
ſettlements on the W. end of st. 
Domingo, where they built ſome 
villages and ſeveral, forts.” It is 
rocky, eſpecially on the N. fide; 
yet all of tall palms and other 
trees, producing not oy tobacco, 
but yellow ſanders, gujacum, gum- 
elemi, china- root, alocs, ſugar, 


indigo, cotton, ginger, orapges, 


citrons, a apricots, bananas, maize, 
aromatic laurels, and moſt of the 
fruits which grow on the other 
iſlands, together with peaſe, and 
the uſual roots for food. But 
from want of ſprings the people 
are forced to ſave rain-water in 
ciſterns. Here are great numbers 
of wild boars, Which they are for- 
bid 10 bunt, as ſerving for pro- 
viſions” Whenever an invaſion” 6- 
bliges the inhabitants to "retire 
into the woods, Reſides parrots, 
thruſhes, and other birds, here 
are wild or wood pigeons, which 
are very good at a certain ſeaſon, 
but at other times are lean and 
bitter. Here is ſtore of land and 
ſea crabs, which, if eatet fre- 
quently; occaſion gidudineſs, and 

imnefs of feht. The N. part of 
the iſland ts de ſolate, from the air 
being unlealthy, as well as the 
Goa rugged; but the 8. part is 
pretty populous, with god an- 
chorage, and #bounds with fiſh; 
It has but x convenient harbour, 
the entrance into Which is by 2 
channels, and is capable of re- 
ceiving large ſhips, ” It lies at the 
bottom of a deep bay in that part 
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of. the country. tated; the — 90 
Langs,1, And the town. of Caygr 
nas dnfonded Dy fort. Dageron,: 
fs callad, from a, Fre ach. Go Govery. 
ble eng A. . 
nching co lony- ate 8 n 1. 
long: 735 145.00 i 5115 N. Aub 
Toprovszs Poser, 0 
called Port St. Peter, on the cos 
of Cape Breton, 3uſt, at the en- 
trance of. the Strait of Fronſac. 
It ſies het ween a ſort of gulph, 
called little St/ Peter, and the the iſles 
of St. Peter, oppoſite to thoſe of 
Madame, or Maurcpas. 
Towxsns xp, a village at ce 
N. extremity. of Middleſex coun- 
ty, Maſſachufets-Bay, near the N. 
branch of the Naſhnay- river. 
TarsLI-RIVAR, fo called 
from 3 rivers which center their 
ſtreams about a quarter of a mile 
below the town, and fall into the 
vat one of St Laurence. It 
ands in Canada Proper, and was 
formerly the capital of the French 
government, and much reſorted 
to by ſeveral nations, which come 
down thoſe rivers to it, and trade 
in various forts. of furs. The 
town. has. palliſades round it, be- 
ing eommodiouſly ſituated in the 
eemer of the country, and conſe- 
quently free from the eruptions of 


the Iroquois. It was the reſidence 


of the Governor, who kept 2 ma- 
jor. under him, with a monaſtery 
of Recollets, who are the cyrates 
of the place. It was likewite the 
common emporium, or mart, to 


which the natives uſed to bring 


their. furs and other, commaditics 
to | ſel}, before the Engliſh firſt 
Seized) it and the "1 at at 
The town. itſelf. js 
teid to be but thinly, peopled, 

though the inhabitants ate wes 

thy, and the houſes very large 
and richly furniſhed. The coun- 
try round it is pleaſant, aud. | for 
tile. in corn, fruits, &c. and bas a 
ood number, af lordſhips, and 


a andſome ſeats. belonging to it: 


on each ſidę of the rivet are, great 


— of genteel houſes, hard- 


; extremely 
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RENTON, „the eon tbwn 
of Hunterdon, in New-Jerſey,” It 
is ſinated on the Pele abt ver 
27 miles N. of Philadelphia, Paar 
is a pretty well-built oe, where 
the bufinefs of the counity is tranſ- 

aQed, 

TRIESTE, an land 6f Yew 
tan, in Mexico. It lies on the 
W. ſide of Port- Royal- ille, and 
is about 3 leagues from W. to E. 

TRINIDAD, or TRINITY, '2 
town of New-Grindda, and Ter- 
ra- Firma, about 23 miles N. E. 
of St. Fe. It ſtands on the eaſtern 
bank of the river Magdalena. 
The ſite is very convenient, but 
the inhabitants have had frequent 
wars with the neighbouring In- 
dians, who are of 2 martial and 
turbulent diſpoſition- 

T&INIDAD, Tt rap, or 
TIN IT, an iſle 4 of New-An- 
daluſis, in Terra-F rma. It parts 
ly. forms the ſtrait of Paria, or 
Bocca de Drago, and wneh [are 

than an pb. hoſe - Tn this 
500 75 BY. eaſter vo 175 ne 
at. 19,, lang, 687 2 5 
OR Le in Tengen, 290d 
18 or 20 fa, br breadth. 1 Amite 
is unhealthy, the i ian. einng very 
often covered; with” [thick tog 

ir, N alter Ralei | "who was 
there. ſome. Ng in "The, fear 15945 
ahd examihed the Fah gives 85 
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RINIDAD, N, an pen town 
of, Veragua, ang audience e f Mexi- 
co. It ſtands on the hanks of the 
river "Belen, 3 leagues, from the 
Fea,.but the 18 nd, way; 19 it is 
atinoſt 3 impaſſable z it lies 8 Jeagues 
1 E. from La onception, and 124 
4 miles S. E, of Guatimala, and 
my belongs t Spain. Lat. 13, 12+ 
1 long. 94, 1. 
i TRINIDAD, or LA Soxns0- 
1 KATE, a ports town, of Guati- 
| | mala Proper, in Mexico, or New 
| Spain. It ſtands on a bay of the 
South Sea, about 4 CO from 
Acaxatla, 65 miles S. E. of Pe- 
tapa, and 162 from Guatimala. 
It contains 4 or $00 Spaniſh ſa- 
milies, beſides on Bang and In- 
i dians, with 5 churches and a mo- 
| naſtery, To this place are tranſ- 
11 Proud all the goods which are 
„ rought to. Acaxatla from Peru 
and Mexico. It is 3 leagues from 
the town to the harbour, à hich 
is of great reſort, as being the 
chief, place of trade, as ag been 
Juſt mentioned, between New Spain 
and Peru, and the nexreſt landing 
harbour 10 'Guatimala, for ſhips 
which, come from: Panama, Peu, 
and Mexico, But it is a place of 
no defence. In the neighbour- 
hood are 3 volcanoes, The coaſt 
is low, but with geod anchorage, 
TRINIDAD, LA, one of the 


ſea- ports and W et n the pn 
part of the. iſland of Cuba, in the 
| Weg ladies, 1 8 is under the 


juriſd ion of the diſtrict of. Spi- 
ritu Santos... 13 10 o 1 A bocv 

TRIN1TY Po, a laree hay 
ol. Martigico,. ove [vt the Carib- 
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bee Ilands tis formed on the 


8 8, E. ſde by ths point Caravelle, 
which 19-2; Igagors 1 In 


blangtd ; ana 
va the other fide bycavery-high 
hillg.abovt i350 er ον paves: 36 
ler knghowhich!:ooly, Joiut3 toithe 
main-land by an athmu not a> 
iy Hons 460 1 „Ihe E. 
e, ohpdſite - tonthe bottom af 
this hay, is ſtopped iup:by a-chain 
of rocks; which, appear level with 
the water — eb. ide 1 
ſpent y CQUINET) 218 Ka! S191 
he ton here iss veryahriving 
place, being the reſiden of ſe· 
veral merchants, as as of 
the Lieutenant: governor of the 
Cabes-Terre, and much frequented 
by ſhip ping, eſpecially from Nantz, 
the cargoes of which ate ſure here 
to meet with à quick ſale ; the 
people, who are very numerous 
in the adjacent parts, chuſinꝑ ra- 
ther to buy what they want bear 
at hand, 4 to ſend for it from 
the Baſſe- Terre. Beſides, during 
the hurricane ſeaſon, ſhip s bave 
a ſafe ſtation in this ts Ano- 
ther advantage they have here is, 
that, when they ſet ont for Eu- 
rope, they are to the windward 
of all the iflands, and fave above 
zoo leagues ip their paſſage,which 
they would find by the way of 
St. Domingo or Porto Rico. Tho' 
this pariſh takes in all the reſt of 
the — — — church is 
only a wooden ſtructure. Great 
quantities of cocoa, ſugar, cotton, 
Ke. are made hefe and in che 
neighbourhood, J 


 Tro1s RIVIE RES, the dame 


with Treble River hich. ſee, 

TROPIC KEY S,/arei ſmall 
Igande or rocks on the N. of Crab 
Iſland, and off the E. coaſt of 
Porto Rico, and have their name 
from the great number of Tropic 
birds which breed there, and are 
never ſeen va. between the Tro- 
pies. 11 

Tavse, 1 village in Barnſtaple 
county, Plymouth Colony, New 
En gland, bear the northern ex- 


txemity, of Cape - Cod harbour. 
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G Tauvrru, or Nosu S 
Wien a nd Pdz; a tows of 
New; Grantida' He qo oy WA 
Terra“ Firma; 124 wiles 8. of 
Maracaibo lake, und ! fabjea 0 
Spain? On the Wuthernmolt bank 
of the laſt-Mntloned lake 1 3 
village called 'Truxilts, dependin. 
on this city; and wither: its in 
habitants uſed to carty meal, Hif- 
cuit, bacony and one proviſions, 
which they embark on 10 river, 
where they are tranſported intb 
other provigees of South Ame- 
rica, by wivieh' meanz they drive 
a very profitable trade. This they 
do twice a year, in May and No- 
vember. [be city is in lat. 9, 
21. long. 6g, + oh 

Tazxuxiltito, a town of Hon- 
duras and Guatimala audience, It 
ſtands higb, about a league from 
the North Sea, and between two 
rivers; the months of which, with 
fome iſtznds before them, form 
the harbour at the bottom of St. 
Giles's bay, above two leagnes 
broad, being deep and ſccure, and 
defende l by a caſtle, but its trade 
is inconſiderable. The country 
is exccedin g fruitful in corn and 
grapes, an ; notwithſtanding the 

eat of the climate, very popu- 
lous. The city is (defended by 
a thick wall towards the ſea, and 
is thacceſſible but by a narrow, 
ſtecp aſcent. The caſtic joins to 
the wall, and ſtands on a hill. 
Behind the city are very bigh 
mountains. It lies zoo miles N. E. 
of Amspalla. Lat. 15, 36. long. Þ 
38, 36. 

Tax von wan the ditiet 
of Saliſbury, the moſt weſtern of 
all North Carolina, which has 
its W. boundary the Tryon or 
White Ohe Mountains, and is 
the boundary on the 8. to South 
Carolina. 

Tv cv vo, a town of New Gra- 
nada and Terra Firma, It ſtands 
in a valley of the ſame name, 
every where ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, and not above half a league 
in length and breadth, A river 


divides . love ih, two. The 
Air is — ety "Lg e ſo oul 
Friittfal,” pro producin hel 11 ro- 
Mlions, proven ” Roy" 1155 

Ke erer g wech Ke 
game: It Hes“ 15. mlles 8 


or oty, L L 7 & The 


| PL rr YE K Town, . 
town in ©Lincaſter cbunt Fen- 
ſylvanis;"\ on a"Branch'of' Nr 
kill river, 6 miles W. of Wale 
town, © miles N. of Heidelberg 
6N. E. 51 Lebation, and 65 N. W,. 
of Philadelphia. 1 

Tü Ks TSANDS, ſever 41 fmall 
iſlands in pofſei3n. of x Eng- 
Fih, N. E. of St. Domingo about 
35 leagnes, and 60 S., E. from 
Crooked Tſang, where the Bere 


7. 


mudans come and make a great 


quantity of faſt, The ſhip s which 
ſail from St Domingo Redken 
paſs in ſight of it. 

TUSCARORAS, 4 baren dr 
Indians, ſituated near the Mo- 
hawks river, in the province of 
New York.” 

Tyr, aa ifland at the mouth 
of the fiver Savannah, in Georgia, 
to the forth ward of the bar. It 
is very pleaſant, with a beautiful 
creek to the W. 'of it, where a 
ſhip of any butthen” may lie ſafe 
at anchor. Here is great lenty 
of deer, and a lighthouſe £ feet 
high — Fa van tab. 

TYKKREL, a matitime county 
in the diſtrict of Edehton, North 
Carolina, ſituated in a fd ,ſwam- 

py tuation; with A bewafle del 
N. and bamtieb Sound S. the 

lantie E. ànd Bertie "county . 
Ta it i is (rated Bath ron. 3 
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FAS ef or Co's T5'cav's) 


7 eagues from. ths 
iſland” of 1 . ee, 


the* Antilles. The 10 i is hg i 

good, w th two or three tolet vl 
Ports. It Hes very con vd rene, fo r 
a ttade Wich the Spaniſh eli 
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5 the nan anth Witkd Ul au eumferentt of ! 
ende. 17 tk tanie and 


are 


VEN 


don adnck derpee- 


nongb tor veHfelẽ ofiigo tons tg it 
kteelim z 18 abos?! Fin Ocommunicatgrolichlxfie gulpheby- 
Valet kd ScoTahiitvido 15% trait, on whi 


dei Mü cle chty, © 


VALLADOLID, a tin Wi YmdiofMarioibe, hich givezsnanit 


catan Aid dne of 'Mextco 7th 


tooth! lake add: Kalt, which is 


New Skinz vt 8'ealle® by"the'7detendedivby fevertd forts, Who 


Indiany Com: 

ated en S rer, Tbe ſebt 
bier trol Trarill g it is the 
reſidenbe of a ernor, and they © 
worked ſome” ilver mines in the 

neigh Bourhbenys büt they are O- 
bliged to defiſt, as ft depopulmed 
the Forbvinee; which otherwiſe en- 


rd à good ait and a fruitſul 


bil. Their chief trade, beſides 
logwood, is maize „cotton, wheat, 
honey, and wan, in abundance; 
and its paſtures feed an incredible 
number of cattle. They export 
ſkins, caffia, ſarſaparilla, wool of 
the guanaco, and filver in ſmall 

nant'ties. It is little known to 

hgers, but lies 30 miles W. 
of the gulph of Honduras, 170 
S. W. of Truxillo, and 65 8. E. 
of Merida. Lat. 14, 10. long. 
rr 

VAN Dy ks, Jos T and 
LIT TE, two of the ſmaller 
Virgin Iflands, ſituated to the 
N. W. of Tortola, Long. 63, 
15. lat. 18, 25. 

VEGA, Sr. JAGO DE LA .— 
See Spaniſo Town, in the iſland 
of Jamaica, © 

VENEZUELA, a province of 
Terra Firma. It is bounded on 
the E. by Caraceas; ob the S. by 


New Grund; if the W. by Rio 


de la Hacha; and on the: N.. b 
the North Sea. 
wild beaſts and game producing 
plenty of corn twice a year, with 
fruit, ſogar, and tobacco, and the 
beſt cocoa-plintations 3 in Anierics, 
Here are ytty good meadows for 
cattle: It ſpreads round a gulph 
of the- faite name; that vesches 


near zo leaguès wirhin las; and 


the middle of this comtry” is 
taken up by" lake 2 league 
long, aud 30, broad wich a cir- 


agna, and is ſitu- were attached in the) laſt century 
ſeat of 4 by Sir Hen 
biſpdp Nas been lately transferred whole oo 


Morgan, and the - 
aid under tontribu-. 
tiong and Maracaibo naſemeds 
The length of this inde is 
abu 100 lepzues, and its breadth 

equal, It had its 8 from its 
ſmall lagoons, which take it ap- 


pear like Venice at the entrance 


of the lake. It was the ſcent of 
cruelties in 1829, when above a 
million ef Indians were maſſacred 
by ſome Germans, who were ex- 
tirpated by the natives. This 
maſſacre was renewed in 1550, 
when it was again depopulated, 


when a great — of Black 


faves were brought from Africa, 
and was one of the principal e- 
pochs of the introduction of Ne- 
groes into the Weſt- Indies. Soon 
after a revolt of the Negroes was 
the "reaſon of another maſſacre, 
and eue, became again a de- 
ſert. At preſent it is inhabited 
by 100, ooo in habitams; who live 
tolerabiy happy, and feed vaſt 
quantities of European fkeep. They 
cultivate tobacco and ſugar, ns, which 
are famous over all America, 
They manufacture alfo ſeveral cot - 
ton ſtuffs. And in this province 
are pold-ſands, with 2 * 
pulons toons. 
Its capital of the ame name; 


y or Coro, (which Fome diſtingw.fts 
It abounds with: 


as Wo,) ſtands near rhe fes ]t, 
about zo miles 8. E. of Cape St. 
Roman. MN 2 good long. 70, 
14111 „io 
e NEZU ITY a ſpacious gulzh 
in the ſame province, communi- 
cating by a narrow ſtrait unh 
Maraesibo lake? 
VENTA DE: en va; e 
on the iſthmus of Darien and 
Tetra Firma! Here the Spaniſh 
merchandiae from Fansma to For- 
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to-Bello is embarked on the river the ſtips thatus tranſported his 
Chagre, 40 miles S. of the latter, ;handfuliof. men irh L Vera,, 
and 20% N. of the former. Lat. O Cruz ſtands 215 miles . K. abe 
9, 461 long. 81; 36. , 10 ,* 11) city of; Maexito,o2. Late „ 40 

Varna Cgvi;ithe, grand: port long. 102, 5. 6 ,U1JOUATAAY 
of Mexico, or Ne Spain, in the VE8AGV/Ajo by:Viien made a. - 
EH extremity of the province. of, provines of,[Terras Eirma, but o- 
k Tlaſcatz dr. los Angelos with a thers have it 28. province of 
N harbour which willh only rbntzin Guatimala and New Spain; join- 
N 30 r 35 ſhips, and tboſe ſome- ing on the W. to Coſta Riea, on 
5 times ex poſed to terrihle aceidents the E. to Panama, with the North 
from the fury of the N. E, windst Sen on the N. and the South Sa 
it is defendel by ſquare caſtle on the 8. The eoaſt was firſt diſo 
upon a rock of a! neighbouring covered by Chriſtopher Columbus 
iſland; called St. John d'Ulua, in in 1495, to whom it was granted 
the gulph of Mexico, which is with the title, of Duke, and his 
furniſhed with a numerous art il- poſterity ſtill enjoy it. This pro» 
lery and a ſmall garriſon, This vince is very mountainous, woody. 
is à place of very great extent, and barren; but has inexhauſtible 
and perhaps one of the moſt con- mineg of ſilver, and ſome of gold, 
ſiderable in the world for trade, the duſt of the latter being found 
it being the natural center of the among the ſands of the rivers. . 
American treaſure, and the ma- Santiago de Veraguas, or Santa Fe, 
gazine of all the merchandize ſent is the capital, but a poor place; 
from New Spain, or of that tranſ- and in this province is the river 
por ed hither from Europe, It Veragua, on which that town 
receives a prodigious quantity of ſtands, 

Eaſt India goods over land from Vera Paz, a province of 
Acapulco, being brought hither Guatimala aulience, and New 
from the Philippine Iſles. Upon Spain, It has the bay of Hon» 
the annual arrival of the flota duras and Yucatan on the N. Gua- 
here from Old Spain, a fair is timala on the 8. Honduras on the 
opened, which laſts many weeks, E. and Soconuſco, with part of 
when this place may be ſaid to Chiapa, on the W. is 48 leagues. 
be im menſely rich. Its ſituation long and 28 broad, One half of 
is unhealthy, from the rank bogs it is healthy, and the other no“. 
around it, and the barrenneſs of The country is ſubject to earth- 
the ſoil. The rains make it very quakes, thunder, and nine months. 
unhealthy from April ro Novem- rain. The ſoil is mountainous, 
ber. Moſt of its houſes are built yielding little corn, but abounding 
of wood, and the number of Spa- in cedar, &c. Here) are wild 
niſh inhabitants is about :3000, beaſts, The principal commo- 
Mulattoes and Mungrels, who call dities are drugs, cocoa, cotton, 
themſelves: Whites. Vera Cruz wool, honey, Ke. 
1 baviog been taken and plundered Its capital of the ſame name, 
e ſeveral times by the: buccaneers,, or Cos Ax, ſtands on the weſt ide 
; the Spaniards have built forts, of a river, which runs into Golfo 
and placed centinels along the Dolce, 184 miles eaſt of Gvati- 
coaſt, their ordinary garriſon con- mala. ILat, 15, 10. long. 93, 16. 
ſiſting only of 60 horſe, and 2 VR, one of the pariſhes of 
companies of foot, At the Old Jamaica, having, Manucy-bay in 
Town, 15 or 16 miles further W. it, a very ſecure road for ſhipping. 
Cortez landed on Good-Friday, VERMILLION, | PuRPLiE, or 
1518, when, being determined to Rep Sta, the name given by 
conquer Mexico or die, he ſunk ſome to the guiph of California. 
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Vine Riea, or ALMERIA; 


2 tonn of Tlaſcala aud New 


Spain. It ſtands on the; coaſt, and 
ON a £m] | Aver, with an indiffe- 


rent port, but in a better air than 


Vera Cruz, 20 leagues north of 
the latter, 
is carried; on here. between ſome 
Spaniſh, merchants on ſhore, and 
the French of St. Domingo and 
Martinico, | : 
VIII, La, 2. town and river 
of Veragua and Guatimala, audi- 
ence, in New Spain, Its ſite is 
od, the ſtreets. regular, and 
rouſes pretty, with ſeveral farms, 
and fine ſavannahs in the neigh- 
bourhood. The river is very 
large, and at low water breaks at 
the mouth as on a flat ſhore; ſo 
that great ſhips anchor within ean- 
t9n-ſhot, but barks cf about 40 
tens may go up a league and a 
ba'f, The harbour is higher about 
a quarter of a league from the 
town, And about a leugue to 
_ windward is a large rock always 
covered with valt numbers of 
ſea-fowl, FE. 
*VINCENT, DE La PAZzRsG, 
ST. or OnDa, a town of Po- 
payan and Terra Firma; about 25 
miles eaſt ward of San Sebaſtian, 
With a port where canoes from 
Carthagena and Santa Martha un- 
load their merchandize. 
VrNCENT,. ST, one of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, in the American 
ocean, It hes about 60 miles 
W. from Barbadoes, It is about 
4 leagues long and 2 & broad, On 
it there are ſeveral mountains, 
which croſſes it from N. to S. 
from which iſſue ſeveral rivers 


full of fiſh; among which, are 


twenty-two, capable of turning 


ſugar-mills: theſe mountains in 


general, are of an caſy aſcent; 
the 'vallies fertile and extenſive, 
and the clearing the ground has, 
rendered the climate healthy. 


is more favourable than any other 
f5r the culture of ſugar, coffee, 


cacao, and anatta. The part in- 


habited by the Engliſh, is divided 


A clandeſtine trade 


VIA 


into four pariſhes; of which, 


Kingſtown is the capital. For a 


long time after the diſcovery of 
this iſland, it was the general 
rendezvous of the Red Caribbs, 
who. formerly poſſeſſed all the 
Antilles; and it now is the only 
one, Where their ſmall remains 
exiſt in the form of a nation, as 
they have heen almoſt entirely ex- 
terminated by the Black Caribbs. 
Notwithſtanding the neutrality of 
this iſland, the French mate ſe- 
veral plantations here, whoſe cul- 
ture conſiſted - chiefly in coffee; 
and before its ceſſion to Great 
Britain, in 1763, they exported 
above 3, ooo, ooolb. weight of 
that commodity, when their num - 
ber conſiſted of about 800, who 
had zooo negroes on the iſland. 
At the peace the government ſold 
the lands of St. Vincent, as it had 
thoſe of Tobago, and left the 
French, whom the fear of confiſ- 
cation had not driven zway, thoſe 
they poſſeſſed, paying a moderate 
fine, and a yearly rent ſtili- more 
moderate, Theſe proceedings, en- 
croaching on the poſſeſſions of 
the Caribbs, occalioned their re- 
ſiſtance, which the. troops ſent 


againſt them could not ſubdue, 


and a peace was concluded with 


them in 1773, when the N. part 


of the iſland, making a third, was 
aſſigned them; ſince then, St, 
Vincent has enjoyed tranquility. 
The exports from this iſland in 
1770 produced 110, ooo J. ſter- 
ling, which has fiance conſiderably 
increaſed; among which coffee 
made but 16, col. It is the only 
one of the Antilles, where they 
have cultivated cinnamon, mango, 
ſeſamum, vanilla, China tallow- 
tree, camphire, gum-ſtorax, &c, 
Lat. 13, f. long. 60, 30. 

VII GIN ISLANDS, a groupe 
of twelve or more little iſlands 


It of the Antilles, molly; barren, 
eraggy, and uninhabited. They 
lie E. of Porto Rico, and W. of 
Anguilla. Though the paſſage 


through them is pretty difficult, 
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and formerly reckoned: very ha- 
zardous, Sir Francis Drake went 
through them with ſafety,” when 
he made his attempt on 15 ** 
mingoz in 1580. One of the 
iſles: is: called ork Hand, where 
the booby birds ure ſo tame, that 
a man may catch enough with his 
hand in a ſhort time to ſerve a 
fleet. They belong to Spain, and 
take up 2 uae from E. to W. of 
24 leagues long, quite to the E. 
coaſt of Porto Rico, with a breadth 
of about 16 leagues. They are 
compoſed of a great number of 
iſlands, whoſe coaſts are every way 
dangerous to navigators, and fa- 
mous for ſhipwrecks, particularly 
ſeveral galleons, Happily for trade 
and navigation, nature has placed 
in the middle of them a baſon of 
3 or 4 leagues broad, and 6 or 7 
ong, the fineſt that can be ima- 
gined,' and in which ſhips may 
anchor, land-locked and ſheltered 
from all winds, called the Bay of 
Sir Francis Drake. The voſſeſtion 
of theſe iflands is divided between 
the Engliih and Danes; but the 
Spaniards claim thoſe near Porto 
Rico. The Engliſh poſſeſs Virgin 
Gorda, on which depend Anegada, 
Nicker, Prickly-pear, and Moſkito 
iſlands, Cammanoes, Dog iſlands, 
the Fallen City, with the round 
Rock, Ginger, Coopers, Salt 
iſland, Peter's iſland, and Dead 
Cheſt; Tortula, to which belongs 
Joſt Van Dykes, and Little Van 
Dykes, Guana iſland, with Beef 
and 'Thaich iflands; all which 
iſlands, within a few years, have 
been put uader a regular form of 
government. 01-3YE 
The Danes poſſeſs St. Thomas, 
on which depend the iſland of 
Braſs, Little Saba, Bock ifland, 
Great and Little St. James, and 
the Bird Keys; St. John, to which 
belong, Lavango, Cam iſland, and 
Witch iſland; Santa or Saint Croix. 
The Spaniards claim Serpents 


i and, which - the Engliſp call 


Green iſland, the Tropic Keys, 
Great and Little Paſſage iftand 
and particularly Crab iſland. 


8 4 
. 


VixGIiN GoRDA, one of the 
1 of the above iſles. It 
ies 4 leagues to the E. of Tortula, 
of a very irregular ſhape, whoſe 
greateft length from E. to W, is 
about 6 leagues, is (till worſe was 
tered than Tortula, and has fewer 
inhabitants, A mountain which, 
rifes in its center, is affirmed ta 
contain a ſilver mine. Long. 63, 
10. lat. 18. 20. . 

VIRGINIA, one of the Britiſh 
colonies, It is remarkably pleaſant. 
and commodious; having the river 
Patowmack on the N. E. which 
ſeparates it from Maryland; the 
Atlantic Ocean on the E. Caro- 
lina on the S. and the Apalachian, 
mountains on the W. which di- 
vide it from a vaſt tract of land. 
in Canada, and then Louiſiana, 
The extent of Virginia is from 
lat. 36, 30. to 39, 30. on the 
W. fide of Cheſapeak bay, but, 
on the E. ſide only from Cape 
Charles, in lat. 37, 13. to 38. It 
is 750 miles long; 240 broad; but 
to the weſtward it has no bounds, 
which by our late conqueſt of Ca- 
nada are pretty ſecure now from 
the invaſion of the French, and 
their Indian allies, 

The air of Virginia, depending 
very much on the winds, is of 
various temperaments; for thoſe 
from the N. or N. W. are ex- 
tremely ſharp and piercing, or 
tempeſtuous, | 
8. E. are hazy or ſultry, The 
winter in this country is dry and 
clear; ſno falls in great quanti- 
ties, but ſeldom lies above a- day 
or two; and the froſt; tho' keen, 
is- ſeldom of any long duration, 
The ſpring is fomething earlier, 
than in England; May and June 


are pleaſant, July and... Auguſt. 


ſultry, while September Is noted 


for 'prodigions ſhowers” of rain. 


Towards the coaft the land is low, 
and for an hundred miles inland, 
with hardly a hill or ſtone to be 
ſeen allthat Way. 


of various ſpecies, and of an in- 


credible ſize, with abundance of 


while the S. and. 


Hete are trees 
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paſture grounds. The foil pro- 
duces rice, hemp, Indian corn, 
flax, filk} cotton, and wild grapes. 
But tobacco, the ſtaple commodity 
of Virginia, is fo much cultivated, 
that the inhabitants hardly mind 
any thing elſe, fo this plant 
may be brought to a tolerable 
market. And this trade is brought 
to ſuch perfeQion, that the ſweet- 
ſcented” tobacco which grows on 
James and York riversis reckoned 
the beſt in the world, and gene- 
rally vended in Great Britain for 
home conſumption, in various 
forts of ſnuffs and ſmoaking. The 
other ſort, called Aranoacke, turns 
to as good an account, being ex- 
ported to Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany, 

Though the common way of 
traffic here is by bartering of one 
commodity for another, or of any 
one for their ſtaple tobacco, they 
have ſome ſilver coin among them, 
both Engliſh and Spaniſh, Not- 
withſtanding the great plenty of 
excellent timber and naval ſtores 
in Virginia, and the whole country 
being but one continued harbour, 
after entering Cheſapeake bay be- 
tween Capes Charles and Henry, 
yet they build no ſhipping, 

They have few towns; the 
principal are James-town and Mid- 
dle Plantation, now Williamſ- 
burg, in the latter of which there 
is a college, This is the capital, 
and ſeat of the governor, aſſembly, 
and courts: fo that the Virginia 
planters reſiding on their eſtates or 
farms, moſt of which lie conti- 
guous to ſome great river that falls 
into the bay abovementioned, 
ſhips can come up almoſt to their 
doors, and take in their cargoes 
of tobacco. 

Virginia is divided into the fol- 
lowing counties, viz. 

Amherſt 
Henrico 
Richmond 
Williamſburg 
Prince William 
Spotſylvania 


VIR 
Charlotte 


N 
forthumberland 

Nanſemond 

Buckingham 

King and Queen 

Stafford | 

Mecklinburg 

Loudoun 

Louiſa 

Dinwiddie 

Eſſex, or Rappahanoc 

York 

Prince Edward 

Lancaſter 

Fairfax 

Goochland 

Cumberland 

Brunſwick 

Fauquier 

Frederick 

Middleſex 

Northampton 

Hamplhire 

Prince George 

Auguſta 

Surry 

Bed ford 

Iſſe of Wight 

Hanover 

King George 

Glouceſter 

Princeſs Ann 

Warwick 

Albemarle 

Caroline 

New Kent 

Southampton 

Lunenburgh 

Culpeper 

King William 

Halifax 

Suſſex 

Norfolk 

Amelia 

Elizabeth 

Cheſterfield 

Pittſylvania 

And in theſe are 54 pariſhes, 

30 or 40 of which are ſupplied 
with miniſters, and to each pariſh 
belongs a church, with chapels of 
eaſe in ſuch of them as are of 
large extent, The miniſter's 
maintenance is commonly ſetiled 
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ounds of , t@haceo an- 


7 


number of ſeamen, which are c- 


cupied in this trade; from us the 
Virginians take every article for 
convenience or oraament which 
they uſe; their own manufactures 
not deſerving mention, | 

This colony and Maryland, be- 
fore the commencement. of the 
preſent diſturbances, annually ex- 
ported into Gr. Britain, of tobacco 
only, to the value of. 768, oo0 l. 
in 96,000 hoglheads :»—13,500 
ſerved for home cgnſumption, 
yielding a duty of 352,675. to 
the revenue; the remaining $2,5co 
were exported, It employed 330 
ſail of ſhips, - which contained 
4000 ſeamen. Their whole ex- 
ports in naval ſtores, iron, &c. to 
Great Britain, was 1,040,000l. 
annunlly, and their retuna from 
Great' Britain in manufactures 
was 865 Ol. ee 

The number of people ig Vir- 
ginia is 650,000, In Virginia are 
conſiderable numbers, of French 
refugees; but the negroes ate by 


much the larger part of the inha- 
bitants, who cannat be fewer than 
590, 000, of which are imported f 
near Black ſtone- river, 5 Miles W. 
of Mendon, and 5, miles E. of 


into the 2 tobacco colonies. only 
between 7.or $900 atnually., © 


; Virginia, Capes are ahbe wg 


head: lande, . yize f Henry 


the 


ux 
Charles, opening, a paſiage into 


the bay of Gheſapeak, one of the 
largeſt and, fineſt, in the world. 


being 38 93iles hroad at its, maughs 
20d, 21H | If 


Sent a leggth of 
near, 309 Miles 1 . N. 
vp the , and receiving from 
weſtern (hore feyerallarge na- 
vigalle rivers, anda few feogller 
ſtreams, er and 
from the peninſula, which divides 
the, bay from the Atlaptic Occay, 
Its chief rivers. are 1654; Vork 
or Pamunky, RApps angock, and 
Patowmack, whoſe, nohle and ma- 
jeſtic appearance canngt, ,perhaps, 
be exceeded in the kogown world; 
for they not only admit large 
ſhips into the very heart of the 


cauntry, but abound with ſo many 


creeks, and receive ſuch a multi- 
tude of inferior yet pavigable ri- 
vers, that Virginiaſee.nsuarivalled 
throughout the univerſe, for con- 
venience of inland navigation: 


indeed it has been obſerved; and 


with reaſon, that, every planter 
here has a river at bis door, which 
renders. the conveyance of com- 
modities extremely caſy, 
ULSTER, à county 


vania, S. of, Albany, and N. of 
Orange counties, without any con- 
ſiderable town in it. 


Vo Lu N r 
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PN, 2 town ig 


Windham county, Connecticut, 


2 miles W. of Canterbury, Is 
S. of Killingſley, 12 E. of Wind- 


ham, and 29 N, of New London, 
with which it bas communication 


by the Thames. 


4 Ku g. : 
CaBANNO, a town i idale- 


ſes, connty, on the S., W. pan! 
of the Ne 2 ; 4 WF 

UrR3CET, a ſmall village on 
the N. W. end of Long-liland, 
New-York, 3 miles E. of Hen- 
dric, and $ N. W. of New-York. 


Ux BRIDGE, a town in Wor- 


ceſter county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 


Douglas, and about: 7 S. txom 
Sutton. eee 
1 a 


in New- 
Vork, on the borders of Penſyl- 
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FAGER'S-STRAITS., See 
the following article of - 
Warrs, NEW NoRTH, one 
of the northern countries. It has 
Prince-William's-Land on the N. 
part of Baffin's-bay on the E. 
an undiſcovered country, called 
New- Denmark, on the 8. and 
another unknown land on the W. 
Provided Wager's-Straits commu- 
nicates with the eaſtern ocean, or 
South-Sea, as is very probable, 
then North- Wales muſt be entire- 
ſeparated from the continent of 
Ameriea : for it lies beyond the 
olar circle, whereas the mouth of 
ager's-Straits is about lat. 66, 
This country of New North Wales 
is very little known, nor are we 
much better acquainted with the 
land lying ſouthward of Wager's- 


Straits. b 

WAKE, an inland county, in 
the diſtrict of Hillſborough, N. 
Carolina. | 
- WaLEs, New SOUTH, one 
of the northern countries, It 
is of vaſt extent, tying all round 
the ſouthern part of Hudſon's- 
bay, and makes upwards of 100 
Jeagues, It is bounded by Cana- 
da on the E. and S. a large tract 
of unknown countries on the W, 
which are inhabited by ſeveral In- 
dian tribes, who come hither to 
trade; but its extent cannot be 
aſcertained, the Engliſh, who a- 
Jone trade here, having no ſettle. 
ments inland but in their forts 
and near the coaſt, Acroſs the 
conritry from St. Margaret's-river, 
which runs into that of St, Lau- 
rence, to Rupert's- river, at the 
bottom of Hudſon's-bay, there is 
not above 150 mils, ö 

Labrador is called the E. Main, 
and New Wales the W. Main. 

The Hudſon's - bay company 
have ſeveral forts and ſettlements 
on New- Wales, or that ealled the 
V'ejft- Main (which fee), - 

About 5 or 6 leagues from the 


- 


WAL 
Weſt-Main, there is an iſſand call- 
ed the Little Rocky Iſle, it being 


a mere heap of rocks and ſtones, 


with ſome ſmall bruſhwood grow- 


ing upon it. This is ſuppoſed to be 


over flowed with high N. W. winds, 
which oscaſion a preat tide all 
over the bay, In this iſle is plen- 
ty of gulls and ſwallows, About 
3 miles from the S. E. part of 
the ifland lies a dangerous reef of 


ſand, dry at low-water, * 


Charlton iſland is a dry white 
ſand covered over with a white 
moſs, full of trees, juniper, and 
ſpruce, though not very large. 
This iſle affords a beautiful proſ- 
pect in ſpring, to ſuch as are near 
it, after a long voyage of 3 or 4 
months on the moſt uncomforta- 
ble ſeas in the world, occaſioned 
by the vaſt mountains of ice in 
the bay and ſtraits : againſt which, 
if ſhips happen to ſtrike, they are 
daſhed in pieces, as certainly as if 
they ran againſt rocks, theſe being 
petrified by the violence of the 
continual froſt, To ſee one day 
the ſhore-on the W, Main bare, 
the mountains covered with ſnow, 


and nature looking as if frozen to 
death, and the next day to behold 


Charlton-ifland ſpread with trees, 
forming, as it were, a green tuft 
of the whole, is a change capable 
of giving the greateſt pleaſure, af- 
ter the fatigues of an intolerable 
winter-voyage The air even at 
the bottom of Hucſon's-bay is 
exceſſively cold for 9g months, and 
the other 4 very hot, except with 
a N. W. wind, 

The commodities for trade here 
are guns, powder, ſhot, cloth, 
hatchets, kettles, tobacco, &c, 
which the Engliſh exchange with 
the Indians for furs of beavers, 
martens, foxes, mooſe, &c. The 
great profits acquired by this trade, 
and the proſpe& of engroſſing it 
wholly, engaged the new company 
to proſecute their meaſures vigor- 
ouſly, and to ſettle a good correſ- 
pondence with the natives, whom 


they found very tractable, and 
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ſonable terms. 


WAT 


willing to do any thing upon rea- 
For the Indians 
about Rupert's- river, and other 

laces in the bay, are more ſim- 
ple than the Canadians, who have 
had longer commerce with the 
Europeans, They are generally 
peaceable either among themſelves 
or with others, except the Nod- 
ways, a wild barbarous nation 
on the confines of Hudfon's - 
Straits, 

. WALKER TOWN, in King and 
Que-n county, Virginia, on the 
N. fide of Mattapony - river, 15 
miles N. E. from Newcaſtle, 

WALLINGFORD, a town in 


Newhaven county, Connecticut, 


$ miles 8. W. from Durham, 13 
N. from Newhaven, and 21 from 
Newtown, 

WALTHAM, a ſmall town in 
Middleſex county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, about 5 miles S. E. from 
Concord, 4 S. from Lexington, 
and-8 W. from Cambridge, and 
was the thoroughfare for the New- 
Hampſhire rangers, for the battle 
of Bunker's-hill. 

WaLtroLEx, a town in Suffolk 
county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, on the 
moſt conſiderable road from Pro- 
vidence for Boſton ; about 6 miles 
N. E. from Wrentham. 

Warwick, a county of Vir- 
ginia. It lies S. E. of York coun- 
ty, containing 38, 444 acres, in 2 
pariſhes, Denbury and Mulberry- 
iſland, 

Warwick, a thriving town of 
Providence and Rhode-Ifland co- 
lony, near the mouth of the river 
Patuxet, 
Philippi@ war, every houſe in it 
but one having been deſtroyed : 
yet it ſoon recovered. The inha- 
bitants are ſaid to be ſo hoſpitable 
as to entertain ſtrangers at their 
houſes gratis, It is 9 miles W. 
of Briſtol, and the ſame diſtance 
S. from Providence. 

WaTERTOWN, a village in 
Middleſex county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, ſituated on the river Charles, 
about 3 miles W. of Cambridge, 


It ſuffered much in the 


WES 


near which was an encampment 


at the beginning of hoſtilities at 
Boſton. . , 
WeLceome, Sir Thomas Roe's, 
or Ne Ultra, a narrow ſtrait fo 
called in, New N, Wales, and the 


arctic countries of America, which 


opens between lat. 62 and 63. 
On the W. or N. ſhore of the 
Welcome is a fair headland, lati- 
tude 66, 30, callel the Hope, 


from Capt. Middleton, expecting 


this to be the extreme part of A- 
merica; but, after walking round 
it, he ſaw land further, forming 
what, upon this diſappointment, 
he denominated Repulſe- bay. 
Wzricx Tract, lands fo call- 
ed in Newcaltle county, and Pen- 
ſylvania, where near 40,000 acres 
have been planted by Welchmen. 
It is thick-ſown with ſmall towns, 
as Haverford - Weſt, Merioneth, 


&c, It is populous, and the peo- 


ple are very induſtrious, who have 
cleared this part of the country, 
Here are ſeveral large plantations 
of corn, with abundahce of cat- 
tle : ſo that this ſettlement is in 
as thriving a condition as any in 
the province. 

WZIISõ, a pretty town, with a 
bay on the coaſt of York county, 
10 miles from York, in the pro- 
vince of New- Hampſbire, New- 
England. Its northern point is 
Cape Porpoiſe, and ſouthern point 


Cape Nidduck, and the Kene- 


buck-river runs into it. 


WN nA, a town in Eſſex 


county, the moſt nor: herly coun- 


ty of Maſſachuſets-Bay, It is ſi- 
tuated between Ipſwich and Be- 


verly, and near it is a pond that 

bears the ſame name. 
WEsSTBOROUGH, a town in 

Worceſter county, Maſſachuſets- 


Bay, 5 Miles W. from Marlbo- 


rough, and 9 E. from Worceſter, 
in the great road from thence ts 
Boſton. ö 
WESTCHESTER, a town and 
county in New-York, 11 miles 


N. E. of New-York, and ſtands. 


on a * that runs into the ſtrait 
2 
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_ of Hell-Gate, the W. entrulte of 


Long-Ifland Sound. | 
WEsTFORD, a village in Mid- 
dleſex cooefity, Maſſachuſets-Bay, 
where is a bridge that crolles 
Cave's branch of the Merimack- 
river, It is 11 miles N. W. of 
Concord, and 3 S. E. of Groton, 
'WESTHAM, a town in Henri- 
co county, Virginia, ſitu:ted on 
the N. fide of James- liver, 4 
miles N. W. of Richmond. 
WESsT-MalN: fo New Wales, 
in the norchern countries of A- 
merica, is commonly called. Here 
the Hudſon's-Bay compat.y have 
ſeveral forts and ſettlements ; 
namely, 1. at Church-hill-river, 
about lar. 59. and long. 95. from 
London : 2. York fort, at the 
mouth of Nelſon's-river: 4, At 
the New Severn : 4. At Albany- 
river: 5. At Hayes- ſland: and, 
6; At Rupert's- river. Not far 


from Weſt-Main are Rocky-iſle, 


and Charlton- iſland. F 

The air at the bottom of the 
bay, though by latitude nearer the 
ſan than London, namely, in 51 
degrees, is extremely cold for 9 
months, and the other 3 months 
very hot, except when a N. W. 
wind blows, The ſoil on the 


Faſt-Main, as well as the Weſt, 


bears no manner of grain. Some 
ene. dew- 
erries, grow about Rupert's-ri- 
ver, in lat. 52. 
WESTON; a ſmall town in Mid- 
dleſex county, Maſlachuſets-Bay, 
about 12 miles W, from Cam- 


bridge, and about 2 or 3 miles N. 


of the falls of Charles river. 


*WEesTon-IsLanD, Lord, an 


iſland ſo called by Capt, Thomas 
James, in his voyage for finding 


a N. W. paſſage, This navigator 


continuing to rove up and down, 
gave names to divers places, and 
this among the reſt; but where 


ſituated does not exactly appear, 


unleſs in a bey to the weſtward of 


Port Nelſon, in the northern 


countries of Arrerica, 


*Wz THERSFIFLD, a town in 


WIL 

Hartford county, ConneQicut, ſi- 
tuated on the W, {ide of Con- 
necticut river, 3 miles W. of 
Glaſſenbury, the ſame S. of Hart- 
ford, and 7 E. of Farmington. 

WzyY MoUTH, the oldeſt town 
of all Suffolk county, in Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay; but it is not ſo con- 
ſiderable as it was formerly. Here 
is a well - freqvented ferry for 2d. 
in the day-time, and 4d. in the 
night. It ſtands between Baintree 
and Hingham, which is 3 miles 
diſtant from each. 

WAL E cO vr, in the north - 
ern countries of America, the 
moſt northerly. ifland of tuo, 
the other being Lovegrove, which 
is a fair opening to the weſtward 
of it. Whalecove lies S. of 
Brook-Cobham, or Marble iſland, 
the latter Leing in lat. 63. 

WHITE RIVER, a torrent iſ- 
ſuing from the mountain of ſul- 
phur in Guadalupe, one of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, It is fo called 


as it often aſſumes that colour from 


the aſhes and ſulphur covering it, 
and falls into the river of St, 
Louis. 

Wico, a Swediſh ſettlement, 
about half a mile from the town 
of Philadelphia and Penſylvaniz, 
Here the people of that nation 
have a meeting houſe: they have 
another of the ſame religion at 
Tenecum. 

WicayT ISLE, a county in 


Virginia, It lies N. of Nanſa- 


mund, containing 142,796 zcres 
in two pariſhes, namely, War- 
wick-ſqucek and Newport. Here 
is a ſpring, with as plentiful a 


ſource of water as Holy-vell in 


Wales, 
WIILIAM KIN c, a county of 


Virginia, It lies N. W. of New 


Kent, and contains 294, 324 acres 
of land in one pariſh, namely, St. 
John's. Pamurky river, the 
ſouthermoſt branch of that of 
York, runs through this ecunt y. 


WII Lian, FokrT, en Caſtle 


ifland, in the main char ne! lead- 
ing to the harbour of Boſton, in 


n 


a lea gue from the town, and built 


WII. WII 


New England. It is the moſt re- duty one penny per pound on aff 
gular fortreſs in the Britiſh plan- tobacco exported, The college 


tations, and has its name from was burnt down : but it has been 
being erected in the reign of king ſinee rebuilt, nicely contrived an 
William, by Colonel Roemer, a adorned, Ig not altogether un- 
famous engineer. It ſtands about like Chelfea college, W. of London 
- In Williamſburgh is a ſmall 
in ſo proper a place, that it is not fort, or rather-battery, mounted 


poſſible for an enemy's ſhip to ap- with 10 or 12 guns, Colonel Ni- 


roach. the town without the cholſon cauſed. a, ſtatehouſe or ca- 
—— of being ſhattered to pieces pitol to be erected here, and ſe- 


| by the ordnance on it: of which veral ſtreets. to be laid out in the 


there are 100 pieces; 20 whereof form of a W. | ' 
were given to the province by Q.. , Fronting.the, college, near its 


Anne, and placed on a platform 


near high - water mark, fo as to 
rake a {hip fore and aft, before 
ſhe can bring her broadſides to 
bear againſt this caſtle, It is a 
quadrangle, furrounded with a 


whole breadth, is extended a noble 
ſtreet, juſt three quarters of a mile 


in length, at the upper end of 


which ſtands the capitol, a beau- 


tiful and commodious pile. Hers 


is kept the ſecretary's office, with 


E 


covered way, and joined by a line all the courts. of juſtice; and law - 


of communication from the main _ The. building is in the form of 
gate to a redoubt, and two others an H. | 


from the main battery, whieh, is Parallel to the main ky ng 
ide, 


ſo near the channel, that no ſhips mentioned is one upon each 

cab enter it, without paſſing even but neither ſtreet, quite ſo long 

within piſtol- ſhot of it. nor broad; and at proper diſtances 
WILLIAMSBURGH, a town- are ſmall croſs- ſtreeis : for the con- 


ſhip in 8. Carolina, in George 
towu precinét, which received 
con ſiderable damage by a. ſtorm in 
1520 9, 1758, when ſeveral of the 


ail-(tones were as large as hen's 


eggs. 
WILLIAMS Zu xn, formerly 


Middle plantation, in James coun- 


ty, Virginia; about ſix miles N. 


of James Town, and fifty W. of 


- cape Charles. It is the capital of 
Virginia, the ſeat of the governor, 
general aſſembly, and judicial 


courts, tho' not very conſidera- 


ble; the planters of this colony 
generally chuſing to live on their 


veniency of communication. 


Near the middle of the toww 


ſtands the church, which is a large 
and ſtrong. piece of brick-work, 


built in the form, of. a eroſs. Near 
it is a large oftagon. tower, a ma- 


gazine for arms and ammunition: 
and not far from thence is a large: 
ſquare for a. market- place, and 
near it a bowling- green, and ax 


play-houſe. Here is alſo a. coua- 


ty-priſon for. criminals, and near 


it another for debtors.. The pri- 


vate buildings have alſo been very” 
much improved, ſeveral gentlemem 


having. built large briek-houſes of 


queen Mary gave 2000 l. and Hobb's-hole; 


oſtates or plantations in the coun- many rooms on a floor, but not 


try. It is ſituated between two high, becauſe they have room 


erceks,. the one falling into James, enough, and are now and then: 


the other into York river, and viſited with high. winds. Eron» 


contains above 200 houſes, which henee it is 12 miles E. to Vork; 


have the advantage of being free 24 S. E. to. Hampton ;, 42.8. EK. 
from moſquitos. Here is an aca- acroſs the haven to Norfolk, now - 
demy or college, towards endow-. deſtroyed; 30 N. W. to Delawanz: 


ing of which king William and 50 N. W. to Newcaſtle; 67 N. to» 
| 93 N. W. to Port 
20, oo acres, of land, with the Royal; 107 N. to Frederick ſburg z 
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69 N. to Beſh ven; 194 N. W. 


to Wincheſter, ' 


WiLt14aMm's LAND, Prince, 


*& 1 n. Baffin's bay, 
0 


in Norch Main, and the arctic 


cc untries of Anerica. 


WILLIAMS TADr, the name 


' given by act of aſſembly to Oxford, 
© the capital. of Talbot county fn 
Maryland. It was made a port- 
"town at the fame time. The ſe- 


*eond fchool to be built was ap- 
ointed for this town, and a col- 


Je ctor and naval officer ordered to 
"reſide here. , 


Wir INS ron, a fown in 
Hartford county, Connectieut, fi- 


tuated near Willimanti river, 6 
miles S. of Somers, 9 miles N. cf 


Mansfield, 3 miles W. of Aſhford, 
and 17 E. of Windſor. 
W1LLOUGH &yY Bay, near 2 
leagues S, E. from Green ifland 
and Antigua, 'ove of the Caribbee 


Iſles in the Ame icau ocean. It 


has a very wide mou h, kttle leſs 
than a league over; but is above 
two thirds blocked up with a fand 
or ſhoal ſtretching from the N. 
point directly to the 8. point: 
-whence another point called Sandy 
point, with an ifland in it, fpits 
-off as if it would meet the firſt, 
and block np the harbour. Be- 
'tween thefe, however, there is an 
open channel, where ſhips of good 
durthen may enter; and when 
they are in, there is very good 
Tiding almoſt every where except 
in the very entrance; and on the 
Urboard-ſide there is a little ſhoal 
called the Horſc- hoe: but it is 
above water, and plainly ſo be 
"47 1h by the rippling of the 
"ZEA, 
WILMINGTON, in Neweaftte 
eounty, Delawar, Penſylvania, 
fituated on a river 2 miles N. W. 
of Delawar river, 5 miles N. of 
Newcaſtle, 12 miles S. W. of 
Cheſter, and 25 E. of Notting- 
ham in Maryland, g 
W1rmInNGTON, a fown in 
Middl:fex county, Maſfachaſets- 
Bay, ſituated about 25 miles N. 


WIN 

of Cambridge, and 11 S, of 
"Andover, through which the 
troops from New Hampſhire 
1 kor the battle of Bunker's 
2111. 

WiLulN Gros, a eonſide- 
rable town in the county of New 
Hanover, in N. Carolina. It is 


tuned at the fork of the N. W. 


and 8. W. branches of the river 
Cape Fear, at the head of the 
harbour, 15 miles S. from Brunſ- 


wick, and about 8 from the At- 


lantic E. | 
Wit io, by fome called New 
London, a little town of Colleton 
county, in Carolina. It conſiſts 
of about eighty houfes, It was 
built by the Swifs, under the di- 
rection of a gentleman of hat na- 
tion. t ſtards on the N. bank 
of the river North Ediſtow, about 
12 miles from its mouth. The 
bu !ding of this town has prov- 
ed detrimental to Purryſburgh, 
which lies on the frontiers of the 
county, About 22 miles above 
Wilton is fort North Ediſtow, to- 
keep the Indians in awe. 
WiNnDHAM, a county in Con- 
nectieut, New England, who is 
bounded on the N. by Worceſter, 
in Maſſachuſets- Bay, E. by Pro- 
vidence and Rhode-Iſland colony, 
S. by New London, and W. by 
Hartford county, in Connecticut. 
W1#%DHAM, the principal toun 
in the foregoing county, ſn usted 
on a river of its own name that 
runs into the Thames river. Tt 
is about 10 miles W. of Canter- 
bury, 5 S. of Mansfield, and 28. 
N. of New London. 
WIiNDWARD PASSAGE, a 
courſe of above 160 leagues, fo 
called from eape Morant, the ealt 
point of famaiea, to the north 
ſide of Crooked iſland, in the Ame» 
rican ocean. : 
Ships may and have often ſaile l 
through this channel, from the 
N. fide of it to Cuba, or the bay 
of Mexico, notwithſtanding the 
common opinion, on account of 
the current, which is againit it, 


WOR 


that they keep the Bahima ſhore 
a-boird, and that they meet the 
wind in ſummer for the moſt part 
of the channel eaſterly, which 
with a counter current on ſhore 
puſhes them eaſily through it. 

WIN DSO, EasT and Wer, 
2 towns in Hartford county Con- 
necticut, on each fide the river 
Connecticut, North of Hariford 
6 miles, 

WiNxGEN, a ſmall river be- 
tween thoſe of Winyan and Cla- 
rendon, in the courry of the 
latter name, and Carolina, Upon 
it is a ſmall ſetlement called 
Charles-town, thinly inhabited. 

W1N1ISINIT, a town on the 
N. fide ot Boſton harbour, in the 


county of Middleſex, Maſſachu- 


ſets- Bay. There is @ ferry of 
abut 3 miles from Bolten to this 
place, to the W. of which was 
Charles-town, from which it was 
divided by Myſtic river. 

WIN VAN, or Watery river, in 
Clarendon county, and N. Ca- 
rolini, It is about 25 leagnes 
from Aſhley liver, and capable 
of receiving large ſhips, but in- 
ferior to Port Royal, nor are these 
yet any ſettlements upon it. 

WoBURN, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, in Maſſachuſets-Bay, 
| between Medford and Wilming- 
ham, 10 miles N. of Cambridge, 

and 7 N. E. from Lexington. 
| __ WooDBRIDGE, a good town 
of Middle ſex county and E. Jerſey. 
It ſtands on a creek within the 
found formed by Staten iſland and 
this coun:y. It has 120 families, 
and 30, co acres of plantation; 
and lies about 7 or 3 miles from 
Piſcataway. 

WooODBURY, a town in Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, near the 
tiver Shepoag, which runs into 
Stratforil-river, 15 miles N. of 
Newtown, 7 N. E. from New- 
Milford, and 8 S. W. of Lich. 
eld. 

WoRcEes TER, a county in 
Maſſachuſets - Bay, bounded by 
Hamplhire on the i, Suffolk on 
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the E. Providence an41 Rhodes 
Iſland on the S. and New-Hamp- 
ſhire oa the N, 

WReEN THAM, a town in Suf- 
folk county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 
6 miles S. V. from Walpole, on 
the principal road to Providence, 
and aboat 10 N. of Attlebo- 
rough, x If 

WR&rIGHTSBOROUGH, a town 
in the diſtrict of Auguſta, in the 
province of Georgia, | 

WRIGHTSTO WN, in Bucks 
county, Penſylvania, 4 miles &. 
of Newtown, and 4 W. of Dela» 
War-rivers. 
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Mrs, Sc ros, or At- 
SAINTS - ISLANDS, part 
of the goverament of Guadaloupe, 
one of the Caribbees. "Theſe are: 
2 ſmall iftes on the S. E. ſide of 
Guadalupe, the moſt weſterly of 
which is called Terra de Bas, or 
the Low - iſland, and the moſt 
eaſterly Terre de Haut, or the 
High-ifland : the third, which lies 
exactly in the middle, between the 
other two, ſeems to be nothing, 
mate than a large barren rock, 
and helps te form a very good: 
harbour. 

In 1696, there were about 90 
inhabitants on the 2 iſlands fit 
to bear arms, Terra de Bas is 3 
teagees in eireuit; Ferre de Haut 
is the largeſt. 5 

There is good land in the val-- 
leys and on the other file of the 
hills, the tops of which, though. 
ſtony, are covered with: wood, 
The a'r hee always blows freſh, 
let the wind be from what quarter 
it will. Mandioco, potatoes, peaſe, 
cotton, and tobacco, thrive here 
to perfect on, with plenty of hogs. 
fed, as well as goats and pouitry. 
In the wild - grain ſeaſon come 
great flights of wood pigeons and 
parrots; and at other. times here 
is abundance of turtle - doves, 
thruſhes, and ſea-fowt; but they 
have here nv ſreſh water. Among 
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the rocks there is fhell-filk, loh- 
Kers, grigs, and congars. On 
land are ſome few black cattle. 
On the Terre de Bas is a neat 
wooden church, with two very 


convenient creeks both for an- - 


chorage-and landing, The prin- 
Leipal trade of the inhabitants is 
in cotton, pulſe, tobacco, and 
poultry» 9 
They are ſituated 2 leagues from 
Guadaloupe, and 5 from Marie- 
galante; and their produce in 1767 
was $0,000 lb. of coffee, and 
90, o Ib. of cotton. 
XAL1SCo, the moſt ſouthern 
rovince on the coaſt of Guada- 
TD audience, and New-Spain. 
It is waſhed by the 8. Sea on the 
S. and W. bounded on the E. by 
Guadalaxara Proper, and. Mecho- 
acan, and ſeparated from Chia- 
metlan on the N. by a narrow 
flip of land belonging to Guada- 
laxara, and runging out into the 
Fea, It is not above 50 leagues 
in extent eithe way. 
It atounds with Indian wheat 


and! ſilver mines, but has very 


few cattle of any ſort. 

The Xaliſco, an ancient city, is 
che capital of the province; yet 
the moſt conſiderable place in it 
is Com poſtella. g 
XIIIES DB LA FRONTERA, 
a town in the. maſt ſouthern. part 
of: Zacatecas, a proyince of Gua- 
- dalaxaraaudience,and New-Spain.. 
It is garriſoned by Spaniards for. 
. defending the mines againſt; the 
«favage Indians on the frontiers. 
ef Guadalaxara.. 


V. 
AkMouTH Town. and 
* HARBOUR, in Barnſtaple 
county, Plymouth Colony, is ſi- 


tuated on the S. ſide of the Pe- 


ninſula that forms Cape-Cod- bay, 
ef which this is one of the har- 
bours. It is but 5 miles from 
Barnſtaple, on the S. ſide of the 
peninſula. 


IAAMov rn, a maritime town, 


* 


In the county of York, Neu- 
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Hampſhire, It is ſituated at the 
bottom of Caſeo - bay, at the 
mouth of the river Royal, and is 
a ſmall town, the mid way between 
Brunſwick and Falmouth. 

YASOVA, à river of Florida. 

It lies about 60 leagues higher on 
the F. ſide of the Miſſiſippi, into 
which. it comes 2 or 300 miles. 
out of the country. Upon it 
dwell the nations of the Yaſoves,. 
Tounieas, Kowrouas, &c. 
- YoRKk, a county and town in 
Penſylvania, whofe 8. boundary 
is Maryland, its N. W. Cumber- 
land county, and it is divided by 
the Suſquebannah - river, on the 
N. E. from Lancaſter county. 
The town is a flouriſhing place, 
on a braneh of the Suſquchannah, 
from whence it is diftant 10 miles 
W. and 25 8. E. from Carliſle, 

YoRK, one of the counties of 
Mafl- chufets-Bay, New-England, 
to which. it is now joined, tho” 
formerly diſtinct, under the title- 
.of the. Province of the Main,, 
—Ww hich ſce.. 7 

Yor k,.the capital of the above 
. county, a maritime town, with.a: 
river. of the fame name near-it, It 
is 6 miles N. from Portfmouth, and: 
26 from Saliſbury, in Miſſachu- 
ſcts-Bay, and 70 from Boſton. 

York, a county. of Virginia.. 
It lies S. E. of James's. county, 
between James - river and York-- 
river, containing. 60,767 acres of: 
land, in the 3 pariſhes of Vork, 
Hampton, and New-Pokoſou. Ihe 
later ſtands at the mouth of: 
Vork- river. 

York - River, by the Indians: 
called Pam unky, in Virginia. The: 
name Pamunky, the upper branch 


of this river, in King William's: | 


county, ſtill-retains.. It is navi-- 
gable 60 miles by. large ſhips; : 


and by. ketcbes and ſloops, 30 
more. By croſting. the neck of 
land to Pokoſou,, one comes to 


its mouth. It runs the ſame 
courſe with James- river for 100 
miles; and ſo near it, that in 
Jome places it is not above 5: 
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miles over land, from one to the 
other : which land between them 
being ſo well accommodated for 
navigation, and ſo near 2 ſuch 
great rivers, is beſt inhabited; 
and here the richeſt planters are 
ſeated. Forty miles up this river 
it divides itſelf into 2 branches, 
navigable each a conſiderable — 
for — and barges. The ſmall 
ſlip of land which divides James - 
river from York-river, is reckoned 
a very rich ſoil, producing the 
beſt tobacco in that country, 
known by the name of Sweet- 
ſcented ; which is ſtripped from 
the ſtalk, before it is packed up 
in the hogſhead ; and then fo cloſe- 
ly preſſcd, that a hogſhead will 

ometimes weigh about 14 or 1500 
weight. And ſome particular crops 
of the moſt careful planting of 
this commodity, have frequently 
been ſold at the key for 12 pence 
per pound, This ſpot of ground, 
ſo happily ſituated, has alſo the 
conveniency of 2 inlets, naviga- 
ble by flat-bottomed boats; the 
one runs from James - river, and 
extends to the northward, about 

miles acroſs the country, to a 
afe landing- place. The other 
runs 8. from York-river, up into 
the land; ſo that the ſpace be- 
tween the landing-places of theſe 
2 rivulets is only a mile, and the 
ſoil gravelly; and here William- 
ſburg is ſituated : which, by means 
of theſe 2 inlets or creeks, com- 
mands the navigation of James 
and York rivers. 

Lokk, New, a city and pro- 
vince, formerly called Nova Bel- 
gia, from its being planted by the 
Dutch. 

The province of New- York, at 
preſent, contains Long - Iſland, 
Sta en Ifland, and the lands on 
the E. fide of Hudſon's-river, to 
the bounds of Connecticut: on 
the W. ſide of Hudſon's - river 
Tom the ſea, to lat, 41, lies News 
Jerſey : bounded N. by Canada; 
on the E. by New-England; on 


the S, by the Atlantic-Occau and 
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New-Jerſey; and W. and N. W. 


by Penſylvania and Canada. La- 


titude between 40 and 45. lon- 


gitude between 72 and 76 W. 


from London. 300 miles long, 
150 broad. Long Iſland, 100 
miles long; 25 broad. ä 
The eity of New- Vork, at firſt, 
included only the iſland, called by 


the Indians, Manhatans, Man- 


ning's-iſland; the 2 Barn-iflands, 


and the 3 Oyſter-iſlands, were in 


the county. But the limits of the 
city have ſince been augmented 
by charter. The iſland is very 
narrow, not a mile wide at a me- 
dium, and about 14 miles in 
length. The 8. W. point projects 
into a fine ſpacious bay, 9 miles 
long, and about 4 in breadth 
at the conJnence of the waters 


of Hudſon's: river, and the ſtrait 


bet ween Long Iſland and the nor- 
thern ſhore, Ihe Narrows, at the 
8. end of the bay, is ſcarce 2 
miles wide, and opens the ocean 
to full view. The paſſage up to 
New-York, from Sandy Hook, 


a point that extends fartheſt into 
the ſea, is ſafe, and not above 25 
miles in length. The common 


navigation is between the E. and 
W. banks, in 22 or 23 feet water. 
An 80 gun ſhip may be brought 
up, through a narrow, winding, 
unfrequented channel, between the 
N. end of the E. bank and Co- 
ney-iſland. 

The city has, in reality, no na- 
tural baſon or harbour. The ſhips 


lie off in the road on the E. fide 


of the town, which is docked out, 
and better built than the ſide, be- 
cauſe the freſhes in Hudſon's- river 
fil it in ſome winters with ice. 
The city of New-York conſfifis 
of about 3000 houſes, It is a 
mile in length, and not aboie 
half chat in breadth, Such is its 


figure, its center of buſineſs, and 
the ſituation of the houſes, that 
the mean cartage from one part 
to another, does not exceed above 
one quarter of a mile; than which 
nothing can be more advantage= 
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dus to a trading city. But one 


great natural evil is, the inbabi- 


water from ſprings at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from the town. 

It is thought to be as healthy 
a ſpot as any in the world. The 
E. and S. parts, in general, are 
low, but the reſt is ſituated on a 
dry, elevated ſoil. The ſtreets 
are irregular, but, being paved 
with round pebbles, are clean, and 
lined with well-built brick houſes, 
many of which are covered with 
tiled roofs, and have rows of 
trees before them. 

No part of America is ſuppli- 
ed with markets abounding with 
prone plenty and variety, ' They 

ave beef, pork, mutton, poultry, 
butter, wild fowl, veniſon, fiſh, 
roots, and herbs of all kinds, in 
their ſeaſons, Their oyſters are a 
- conſiderable article in the ſup- 
port of the poor, Their beds are 
within view of the town; a fleet 
of 200 ſmall craft are often ſeen 
there, at a time when the weather 
is mild in winter; and this ſingle 
article is compyted to be worth, 
annually, 10 or 12, oool. 

This city is the metropolis and 
grand mart of the province, and, 
by its commodious ſituation, com- 
mands alſo all the trade of the 


that of Eaſt-Jerſey. No ſeaſon 
prevents their ſhips from launch- 
ing out into the ocean- During 
the greateſt ſeverity of winter, an 
equal, unreſtrained activity runs 
throngh all ranks, orders, and 
employments. 

Upon the 8. W. point of the 
city ſtznds the fort, which is a 
ſquare with 4 baſtions. Within 
the walls is the houſe in which 
the Governors uſually reſide; and 
oppoſite to it brick-barracks, built 
formerly for the independent com- 
panies. The Governor's-houſe is 
in height 3 ſtories, and fronts to 
the W. having, from the ſecond 
ſtory, a fine proſpect to the bay 
and the Jerſey ſhore. At the 8. 


weſtern part of Connecticut, and 
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end there was formerly a chapel, 


( but this was burnt down in the 
tants are obliged, to feteh their 


negroe Weg; of the ſpring, 
1741: as was the Whole of hs. 
Governor's houſe, Dec. 29, 1774, 
which deſtroyed, in a few hours, 
all the public and private papers, 
aud valuable furniture. Accord- 
ing to Governor Burnet's obſer- 
vations, this fort ſtands in lati- 
tude 40, 42. | 

Below the walls of the garri- 
ſon, near the water, they have 
lately raiſed a line of fortification, 
which commands the entrance in- 
to the eaſtern road, and the mouth 
of Hudſon's- river. This battery 
is built of ſtone, and the merlons 
conſiſt of cedar-joiſts, filled with 
earth, It mounts 92 cannon, and 
theſe are all the works they have 
to defend the place. About 6 fur- 
longs S. E. of the fort, lies Not- 
ten- iſland, containing about 100 
or 120 acres, reſerved by an act 
of aſſembly as a ſort of demeſne 
for the Governors. | 

The inhabitants of New-York 
are a mixed people, but 1 
deſcended from the original Dute 
planters, Thereare (till 4 
in which religious worſhip is per- 
formed in that language. The old 
building is of ſtone, and ill built, 
ornamented within by a ſmall or- 
gan- loft, and braſs branches, The 
new church is a high- heavy edi- 
fice, has a very extenſive area, and 
was completed in 1729. It has 
no galleries, and yet will, per- 
haps, contain 1000 or 1200 au- 
ditors. The ſteeple of this church 
affords a moſt beautiful proſpect, 
both of the city beneath, and the 
ſurrounding country. The Dutch 
congregation is more numerous 
than any other; but as the lan- 
guage becomes diſuſed, it is much 
diminiſhed; and unleſs they change 
their worſhip into the Englith 
tongue, muſt ſoon ſuffer a total 
dififpation. Their church was in = 
corporated May 13, 1696, by the 
name of the miniſter, elders, and 
deacons, of the reformed proteſ- 
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tant Dutch church of the city of 
New-York; and its eſtate, after 
the expiration of ſundry long 
leaſes, will be worth a very great 
income. 6 

All the Low Dutch congrega- 
tions in this and the province of 
New - Jerſey, worſhip after the 
manner of the reformed churches 
in the United Provinces, With 
reſpect to government, they are 
in principle Preſbyterians. There 
are, beſides the Dutch, 3 epiſco- 
pal churches in this city, upon 
the plan of the eſtabliſhed church 
in South-Britain, Trinity church 
was built in 1696, and after- 
wards enlarged in 1737. It ſtands 
very pleaſantly upon the banks 
of Hudſon's river, and has a large 
cemetery on each fide, Before it 
a long walk is railed off from the 
broad-way, the pleaſanteſt ſtreet 
of any in the whole town. This 
building is about 148 feet long, 
including the tower and chancel, 
and 72 feet ia breadth, The ftee- 
ple is 175 feet in height, and over 
the door facing the river is a La- 
tin inſcription, 

The church is, within, orna- 
mented beyond any other place of 
public worſhip in New-York, 

This congregation, partly by 
the arrival of ſtrangers from Eu- 
rope, but principally by proſelytes 
from the Dutch churches, is be- 
come {o numerous, that though 
the old building will contain 2000 
hearers, yet a new one was erected 
in 1752. This, called St, George's- 


chapel, is a very neat edifice, faced 


with hewn ſtone, and tiled, The 
Teeple is lofty, but irregular; and 
its ſituation in a new, crowded, 
and ill-built part of the town, 

The Preſbyterians have an ele- 
gant meeting- houſe, erected in 
1748; but the French church is 
greatly gone to decay. 

The German Lutheran churches 
are 2. Both their places of wor- 
whip are ſmall : one of them has 
a cupola and bell. 


The Quakers have a meeting- 


* 
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houſe, and the Moravians a church, 


conſiſting principally of female 
proſelytes from other ſocieties. 
Their ſervice is in the Engliſh 
tongue. p 1 | 

The Anabaptiſts aſſemble at a 
ſmall meeting-houſe, but have as 
yet no regular ſettled congrega- 
tion. The Jews, who are not 
inconſiderable for their numbers, 
worſhip in a ſynagogue erected in 
a very private part of the town, 
plain without, but very neat 
within, 

The city hall is a ſtrong brick 
building, 2 ſtories in height, in 
the ſhape of an oblong, winged 
with one at each end, at right an- 
gles with the firſt. The floor be- 
low is an open walk, except 2 


jails, and the jailor's apartments. 


The cellar underneath is a dun- 
geon, and the garret above a com- 
mon priſon, This edifice is erect- 
ed in a place where 4 ſtreets meet, 
and fronts, to the S. W. one of the 


moſt ſpacious ſtreets in the town. 


The eaſtern wing, in the ſecond 
ſtory, conſiſts of the aſſembly- 
chamber, a lobby, and a ſmall 
room for the ſpeaker of the houſe, 
The weſt wing, on the ſame floor, 
forms the council-room and a li- 
brary; and in the ſpace between 
the ends, the Supreme court is 
ordinarily held, 

The library conſiſts of 1000 
volumes, which were bequeathed 
to the ſociety for the propagation 
of the Goſpel in foreign parts, by 
Dr. Millington, rector of New- 
ington, in 1728. 

In 1754, a ſet of gentlemen 
undertook to carry about a ſub- 
ſcription towards raiſing a public 
library; and in a few days collect- 
ed near 60ol, which were laid out 
in purchaſing about 700 volumes 
of new, well-choſen books, 

Beſides the city hall, there be- 
long to the corporation, a large 
alms-hovſe. or place of correction, 
and the exchange, in the latter of 
which there is a large room, raiſed 


upon brick- arches, generally uſed 
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For public, entertainments, con- 


certs of muſic, balls, and aſſem- 
blies. : | 
Though the city was put under 
the government of a mayor, &c. 
In 1665, it was rot regularly in- 
Korporated till 1686. Since that 
time ſeveral charters have been 
paſſed : the lad was granted by 
Governor, Montgomerie, on the 
35th of January, 1730. 
It is divided into 7 wards, and 
is under the government of a 
mayor, recorder, 7 aldermen, and 
as many aſſiſtants, or common- 
councilmen. | 4 » 
The north-eaſtern part of New- 
York-Ifland is inhabited princi- 
ally by Dutch farmers, who 
— a ſmall village there called 
Harlem, pleaſantly ſituated on a 
Aat,cultivated for thecity-markets, 
The province of New-Y ork is 


not ſo populous as ſome have ima- 


ined. Scarce a third part of it 
is under cultivation. The colony 
of New + York contains about 
250,000 inhabitants, the gresteſt 
part of whom are deſcended frem 
the Dutch. The exports of this 
colony conſiſt chiefly of - grain, 
flour, pork, ſkins, furs, &c. I hoſe 
to Great-Britain, before the pre- 
ſent diſturbances, amounted, an- 
nually, to 526,co0l. and the im- 
ports from thence 531, ocol. 

Eogliſh is the moſt prevailing 
language in New- York, but not a 
little corrupted by the Dutch dia- 


- le, which is ſtill ſo much uſed in 


ſome counties, that the ſheriffs 
find it difficult to obtain perſons 
ſCofficiently [acquainted with the 
Engliſh tongue, to ſerve as jurors 
in the courts of law, 

The manners of the people dif- 
fer as well as their language. In 
Suſſolk and Queen's county, the 
firſt ſettlers of which were either 
patives of England, or the imme- 
diate deſcendants of ſuch as be- 
gun the plantations in the eaſtern 
eolonies, their cuftoms are ſimilar 
to thoſe prevailing. in the Engliſh 
counties from whence they ori- 


follow the London fa 
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ginally ſprung. In the city of 
New-York, through their inter- 
courſe with the Europeans, they 

Rions; tho” 
by the time they adopt them they 
become diſuſed in England, Their 
affluence, during the late war, in- 


troduced a degree of luxury in 


tables, dreſs, and furviture, with 
which they were before unac- 
22 But ſtill they are not 
o gay a people as their neighbours 
in Boſton, and ſeveral of the 
ſouthern colonies, The Dutch 
counties, in ſome meaſure, follow 
the example of New-York, but 
ill retain many modes peculiar 
to the Hollanders. 

The city of New-York conſiſts 
principally of merchants, ſhop- 
keepers, and tradeſmen, who ſuſ- 
tain the reputation of punctual 
and fair dealers. With reſpect to 
riches, there is not ſo great an 
inequality amongſt them, as is 
common in Bofton, and ſome 
other places. 

The inhabitants of this colony 
are in general healthy and robuſt, 
taller, but ſhorter lived than Eu- 
ropeans, and, bath with reſpect to 
their minds and bodies, arrive 
ſooner to an age of maturity. 
Breathing a ſerene dry air, the 
are more {prightly in their 3 
tempers than the people of Eng- 
land, and hence inſtances of ſuicide 
are here very uncommon, Few 
phyſicians ſet led at New - York 
are eminent for their ſkill, Quacks 
abound like locuſts in Egypt, and 
too many of them have recom» 
mended themſelves to a full prac- 
tice and profitable; ſubſiſtence. 
This is the Jeſs to be wondered at, 
as the profeſſion is under no kind 
of regulation. Loud as the call 
is, they have no law to protect the 
lives of the King's ſubjects from 
the malpractice of pretenders. Any 
man at his pleaſure ſets > ha 
phyſician, apothecary, and chirury 
geon. No candidates are -cithe 
examined or licenced, or even 


ſwora to ſair pravtiices 1, 
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The ſituation of New - York, 
with reſpect to foreign-markets, 
is to be preferred to any of our 
colonies. It lies in the center of 
the Britiſh plantations on the con- 
tinent, has at all times a ſhort caſy 
acceſs to the ocean, and com> 
mands almoſt the whole trade of 
Connecticut and New- Jerſey, two 
fertile and well-cultivated colonies; 
The projection of Cape-Cod into 
the Atlantic renders the naviga- 
tion from the former to Boſton, 
at ſome ſeaſons, extremely peri- 
lous; and ſometimes- the coaſters 
are driven off, and compelled to 
winter in the Weſt- Indies. But 
the conveyance to New- York, 
from the eaſtward; through the 
Sound, is ſhort, and unexpoſed to 
ſuch dangers. Philadelphia re- 
ceives as little advantage from New- 
Jerſey, as Boſton from Connec- 
ticut, becauſe the only rivers which 
roll through that province, diſem- 
bogue not many miles from the 
very city of New- York; Several 
attempts have been made to raiſe 
Perth- Amboy into a trading port, 
but hitherto it has proved to be 
an unfeaſible project. New-York, 
all things conſidered, has a much 


better ſituation; and, were it other- 


wiſe, the city is become too rich 


and conſiderable to be eclipſed by 
any other town in its neighbour- 


hood. 


Their exports to the Weſt-In 


dies are bread, peaſe, rye- meal, In- 
dian-corn, apples, onions, boards, 
ſtaves, horſes, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, 
pickled oyſters, beef, and pork; 


Flour is alſo a main article, of 


which there is ſhipped about $0,000 
barrels per annum, The returns 
are chiefly rum, ſugar, and mo- 
laſſes, except caſh.from Curacoa, 
and when mules from the Spaniſh 
main are ordered to Jamaica, and 
the Windward-Iſlands, which are 


generally exchanged for their na- 


dural produce, for they receive 


but little caſh from the Engliſh . 


{flands, . 
The fur-trade ought not to be 
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paſſed over in ſilence, The build-- 
ing of Oſwego has conduced more: 
than any thing elfe, to the preſer-- 
vation of this trade, Peltry of 
all kinds is purchaſed with rum, 

ammunition, blankets, ſtrovds,. 
and wampum, or | conque - ſhell 
bugles. 

Their importation of dry goods - 
from England, till of late, was ſo 
very great, that they were obliged 
to betake themſelves to all poſſible- 
arts to make remittances to the 
Engliſh merchants. It is for this“ 
purpoſe they imported cotton from- 
St. Thomas's and Surinam; lime-- 
juice, and Nicaragua wood from 
Curacoa; and logwood from the 
bay, &c. and yet it drained them 
of all the ſilver and gold they could” 
collect. It is computed, that. the 
annual amount of the goods pur-- 
chaſed by this colony in Greats - 
Britain, was in value not leſs than 
100,000l, ſterling ; and the ſum 
would have been much greater, had 
a ſtop been put tꝭ clandeſtine trade... 

This colony is divided into the 
following counties, New Vork, 
Albany, Ulſter; Ducheſs, Orapge, ., 
Weſtcheſter; and in Long-Ifland + 
are King's, Queen's, and Suffolk 
counties; belides which is Rich- 
mond, or 'Staten-Iſland. 

The only capes are May, San- 
dy-Hook, and Montock points:. 
and the only Straits are, the Nar- 
rows and Hell-gate. . 'Through the 
latter, about 80 yards wide, it is 
extremely dangerous failing, on 
account of the different rapid cur- 
rents; for if a veſſel gets into any 
but the right one, ſhe inevitably : 
runs on a ſhoal of rocks on one 
fide, or is whirled round and ſwal- 
lowed up by a dreadful vortex on 
the other.—There are alſo the fol- 
lowing rivers ; .Hudſon's or the 
North, Mohawk, and Sorrel, On+ 
the Mohawk-is a large cataract, 
called Cohoes, which falls 70 feet 
perpendicularly. 

YUCATAN, a province and? 
peninſula in Mexico, Se Juca- 
Ian. 

U 
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| ACcATECAS, a province in 
* New - Spain, bounded by 
New-Biſcay on the N. by Panuco 
on-the E. Mechoacan, Guada- 
laxara, and Chiametlan on the 8 

and by part of Chiametlan and 
Culiacan on the W. It is well 
inhabited, and abounds with large 
villages. Part of it lies in the 
temperate and part in the torrid 
z0ne; it is about 100 leagues 
in length, and 45 in breadth, 
The weſtern part of it is an arid 
tract, and would not be inhabited, 
were it not for the mines, which 
are reckoned the richeſt in Ame- 
rica; but the eaſtern part abounds 


2 Ae 
with corn, and fruits of varioug 
kinds, and its foreſts are full of 
deer. 

ZACATECAS, the capital of 
the above province, ſituated under 
the Tropic of Cancer, 40 leagues N. 
of Guadalaxara, and 80 N. W. of 
Mexico. Its garriſon conſiſts of 
looo men; and there are about 
800 families of ſlaves, who work 
in the mines, and perform other 
laborious works for their Spaniſh 
maſters, Latitude 23, 29, longi- 
tude 103, 20, 

ZACATULA, a ſmall'port-town 
of the province of Mechoacan, ſi- 
tuated at the mouth of a river of 
the ſame name, on the coaſt of 
the Pacific-Ocean,. Lat. 17, 22. 


long. 104, 58. 
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Norder to form ſome judgment of the preſent oppoſition in North, 
America, it may not be unpleaſing to many to know what Britiſh 
and foreign forces are at this time (July, 1776,) there; which are 


as follows: 


Com- 
manded 


by 


General 
Howe, 


Zencral 
Carleton. 


General 
Clinton. 


0 


16, 17, dragoons, 
Guards, 
4, 5, 6, 10, 16, 17, 22, 23, 27, 
2%, 35, 38, 40, 43, 44, 45) 
46, 49, 52, 55, 63, 64, each 
10 companies, and 560 rank and 
file: J 
42, or royal Highland regiment, 
71, or Fraſer's ditto, 2 battalions 
Artillery, 6 companies, 
Marines, 2 battalions, 
Heſſians, 
(Ditto Artillery, 


— 
; 


8, 9, 20, 21, 24, 29, 31, 34, 47, 
| 53, 62, each ten companies, and 
560 rank and file, 
Artillery, 6 companies, 
Brunſwickers, 
Ditto Artillery, 
Hannau, 
Ditto Artillery, 
Waldeckers, 
Ditto Artillery, 


; 


15, 337 37, 54, 57, 
and file, 


Artillery, 2 companies, 


each 560 my 


With General Howe, 
Ca rleton, 
Clinton, 


Total ſtrength in America, 


Rank 
and 


File, 
828 


1, 
12,320 


1,010 
2,000 
414 
1,000 
10,303 
429 


29, 304 


6,160 


414 
2,901 
16 
573 


100 
568 


14 


10,746 


2,800 


138 


2,938 


29. 304 
30,746 
25938 


42,988 


— _——c 


Total 
Eſta- 
bliſh- 

men k. 


984 
1,105 


14,234 


1,168 
2,298 
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Beſides the: 24 companies of Britiſh artillery ſaid, as above, to be 
in America, there is one company of artillery invalids at New found- 
land. The total of which is 54,-—One of the 6 companies ſaid to 
be with General Howe, is as yet at Penſacola; and the greateſt part 
of 2 of the 6 companies ſaid to be. with General Carleton, are at 
preſent prifoners with the rebels; as are alſo the 95th and 26th regi- 
ments of foot, which regiments are not mentioned above, i 

The 14th regiment, being ſo very much diſperſed, is likewiſe not 
conſidered in the above liſt.— As the regiments of foot ſerving in 
America have each two companies at home for the purpoſe of re- 
cxuiting, the calculation in the preceding page is made at only ten 
companies per regiment.. 1 
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